ee All who possess political righte# 

should have the opportunity 

50 acquire the knowledge which will 

make their share in the government 
a blessing’ and not a danger.” 
—Ulysses S. Grant. 

President of the United States. 
1869—1877. 
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Better Service 


Is Declared Aim 


Of Radio Control ' 


Vice Chairman of New Com- 
mission Says Interests of 
Listeners Are Para- 
mount. 


Interference Problem 
Is First to Be Solved 


Regulation of Broadcasting to 
Be Taken Up at Once, E. O. 
Sykes Tells Public by 
Radio. 


The doctrine that broadcasting exists 
only for the purpose of properly serving 
the listening public is the constitutional 
basis for every action that the Federal 
Radio Commission may take, Eugene O. 
Sykes, Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, said in an address to the nationai 
the evening of 


radio audience on 


March 17, 

Mr. Sykes pointed out that the prob- 
lems of the Radio Commission were not 
confined to broadcasting, but that he was 
limiting his talk to that subject. He 
compared the present broadcasting sit- 
uation to a crowded city street without 
traffic policemen or well-understood 
traffic rules, and said the duty of the 
Radio Commission is to eliminate the 
dangers of accident with as little inter- 
ference as possible with legitimate traffic. 

The first plan of the Commission, Mr. 
Sykes stated,- was to find out exactly 
how many broadcasting stations operate 


or want to operate in the United States, | 


and what service they can give the listen- 
ing public, and with this information to 
proceed at once to deal with each indi- 
vidual case. 
The full text of the address follows: - 
I feel sure that in speaking tonight 
to this great radio audience I am privi- 


leged to call you all friends, because I | 


know that since you are all radio listen- 
ers, you are directly and personally -in- 
rested in knowing about this new Fed- 


we Radio Commission which I have 


the honor to represent. I ktfow, from 
the letters which so many of you have 
already sent us, that you are eager to 
learn the methods by which we hope to 
fulfill the duties entrusted to us under 
the Radio Law of 1927, because that law 
was enacted by Congress for the express 
purpose of protecting you, the radio 
listeners of America, in your rights to 
the greatest possible service and en- 
joyment which this marvel of modern 
science can bring to you. 
19,000 Stations Licensed. 

Most of you, I imagine, think of radio 
only in terms of broadcasting and broad- 
east listening, and I wonder if you 
realize that in the United States today 
we have more than 18,000 radio trans- 
mitting stations, all operating under 
Federal license, of which only about 700 
are engaged in broadcasting. I am 
pointing this out to you because I want 
you to get some idea of the vast scope 
of the task which confronts the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. This evening, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Order Rejecting Land 
Claims Is Reversed 


Interior Department Decides to 
Obey Court Rule and 
Not Appeal. 


é "The Department of the Interior an- 


4 


,° 


nounced on March 17 an order recalling, 
vacating or reversing certain decisions 
which rejected the election maae on be- 
half of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company to accept patent to certain 
lands included in oil reserve No. 41 in 
Wyoming, reserving to the United States 
the oil and gas in the land. 
Assistant Secretary Signs Order. 

The order, which is signed by First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior E. 
C. Finney, states that the Department 
has concluded to abide by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, holding, in effect, that the com- 
pany was within its rights in selétting 
lands valuable for oil and gas so long 
as the selection was made subject to the 
provisions and reservations of the act of 
July 17, 1914, 

The full text of the Department’s or- 
der follows: 

By decision of April 4, 1923, the De- 
partment affirmed a decision of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office 
dated October 2, 1922, rejecting the elec- 
tion filed on behalf of the Northern Pa- 
cif Railway Company on November 16, 
1916, under the provisions of the act of 
July 17, 1914 (38 Stat. 509), to accept 
a patent reserving to the United States 
the oil and gas in the land described in 
its indemnity selection list serialized as 
Lander 07561, filed October 22, 1915, in- 
voiving lands included in Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 41, Wyoming No. 16, by Execu- 
tive order of December 6. 1915. 

A motion for rehearing was denied by 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 
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| 
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| held March 15 and 16. The “shipboard” 














Cumulative Codif ying 


Of Laws Is Proposed 


to Keep Simplified Code 
Up to Date. 


the Laws expects to present to the 70th 
Congress, at its first session, a plan for 
a cumulative codification of the general 
and permanent statute law of the United 
States, suppiementary to the new Code 


of Laws completed during the last Con- | 


gress, Representative Fitzgerald (Rep.), 
of Dayton, Ohio, has announced in a 
statement in the final issue of the Con- 
gressional Record of the 69th Congress. 


Mr. Fitzgerald says the Code of Laws | 


of the United States, complete with’ in- 
dex, reference tables, and other ancillary 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Further Tests Ordered 
For “Shipboard” Planes 


Further test of “shipboard fighter” 
airplanes, types, designed by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for catapulting from 
the decks of battleships, will be made 
at Anacostia Air Station, Washington, 
the Department announced orally on 
March 17. 

Tests of types of the fliers, from 
which the Department expects a higher 
performance than heretofore obtained, | 
and built by the Curtiss Airplane and ; 
Motor Company, Garden City, L. I., were | 


machines still to be tested were manu- 
factured by the Eberhardt Airplane Com- 
pany, Buffalo and the Boeing Airplane 
Company, Seattle. 

In the demonstrations the planes will | 
take off and land both on wheels and 
pontoons as well as being thrown from 
the decks of ships and maneuvered at 
both high and low speed. 
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Advertising News 
Bill to be introduced in next Con- 
gress to prevent misuse and desecra- 


tion of United States flag. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 
Army Air Corps equipping planes 


for airmen forced to land in isolated 
regions. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Further tests announced for “ship- 

board fighter” type airplanes of Navy. 


A griculture 


of Federal Farm Loan Board to aid 
dJrought-stricken farmers. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


be unusually large. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture to study 
standards of living for farm families. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Weekly seed market review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


District Court of -New York holds 
claims for rubber vulcanizing patent 
are invalid. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit, denies 
validity of three claims on patent for 
pneumatic tires. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Czechoslovakia’s purchases of Amer- 
ican automobiles ingrease more than 
five-fold during past three years. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Banking 


President favors use of reserve funds 
of Federal Farm Loan 
drought-stricken farmers. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Representative McFadden prepares 

analysis of new national banking law. 
Page 1, Col. 3 

Consolidated statement of Federal 

Reserve Banks as of March 16. 
¥ Page 9, Col. 5 

Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Foreign Exchange rates. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 


States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Chemicals 


Tests of bacteria content of lactic 
acid producing medical preparations 
found to show medicines practically 
worthless in many cases. 

Page 4, Col. 5 





ouse Committee Prepares Plan 


with smoke candles to facilitate search | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


President favors use of reserve funds | 


Argentine corn harvest expected to | 


Board to aid | 





Mr. McFadden 
Makes Analysis 


Sponsor Concludes Needs of 
Modern Industry Will 
Be Met Through 
Industry. 


An analysis of Public Law No. 639 
(the branching banking act), prepared 
by Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and sponsor of the measure, has been 
| published in the final issue of the Con- 
| gressional Record. 

Mr. McFadden declares that the law 
will greatly strengthen the Federal Re- 
serve System by prompting State banks 
and trust companies to become national 
banks. 

(The full text of the act was published 
in The United States Daily in the issue 
of February 21.) 

Under its provisions, Mr. McFadden 
concludes national banks will be able “to 
meet the needs of modern industry and 


commerce.” Without it national banks | 
“were sure to seek the greater advan- | 


tage offered by State banking laws and 
in that event the Federal Reserve System 
without compulsory support of national 
banks would be a theory.” 

The text of Mr. McFadden’s analysis 
follows: 

This act, which is generally known as 
the McFadden banking bill (H. R..- 2, 
Sixty-ninth Congress), amends “an act 
to provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations,” approved 
November 7, 1918, and amends sections 


5136, 5157, 5138, 5139, 5146, 5150, 5152, | 


5155, 5190, 5200, 5202, 5208, and 5211 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Surveys to Balance 


Factors of Farm Life 


Causes of Low Standards to Be 


| Of Banking Law| 
| 


The House Committee on Revision of 


| 
| 


Studied in Variots Sections 
of the Nation. * 


Living standards of farm families en- 
gaged in commercial agriculture in areas 
of low income and low family expendi- 
ture are to be studied in a series of socio- 
economic investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the first of which 
will be launched in the southern part of 


| Ohio during the latter part of March, ac- 





cording to an oral statement just made 
by Dr. C. J. Galpin, in charge of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The Division of Farm Manage- 


| ment and Costs of the same Bureau and 
| the State agricultural colleges of the va- 


rious States will cooperate with the Di- 
vision of Farm Population and Rural 
Life in carrying on the project. 

“If it is true that people at the bot- 
tom of agriculture are getting a small 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 14 


| House Committee to Submit 


Proposal on Muscle Shoals 


The 


for the disposition of Muscle 
Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 


cock, Mich., Acting Chairman of the | 
| Committee, stated orally on March 17. 
Hearings on the project before the | 


Committee at the last session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, Mr. James said, 
had convinced him that none of the pend- 
ing bids were acceptable and that there 
was little likelihood of a satisfactory 
proposal being made. Mr. James stated 
further that he will favor operation of 
the plant by the Federal Government 
for the production of fertilizer in peace 
time and ammunition in war time. 


| House Committee on Military | 
Affairs will be ready at the next session 


of Congress to make recommendations | 
Shoals, | 





Japan Excluded 
At Meeting On 
Cotton Standards 


Foreign Delegates 

Have No Power to Con- 

sider Admission to Inter- 
national Agreement. 


Foreign delegates to the coriference 


| on Universal Standards of Cotton, now 


meeting at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are without authority to deal 
formally with the admission of Japan 
into the international agreement on the 


| subject, Chester L. Finch, of the Cotton | 
Futures Administration, Department of | 


Agriculture, stated orally on March 17. 

Mr. Finch said the question of per- 
mitting Japan to enter the Rrrangement 
by which cotton grades are standardized 
in the more important world markets, 


has been considered informally by the | 


conference and will be discussed again 
before the delegates adjourn. 

Request that Japan be admitted was 
made through diplomatic channels to the 
United States several months ago. 
note was delivered by the Japanese Am- 
bassador in Washington, and a reply 


was made by the Department of State, | 
it was explained orally at the Depart- j 


ment. Neither communication has been 
made public. 

At the opening session of the confer- 
ence on March 16 William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, announced that 
any consideration of the question would 
be apart from the work of the meeting 
in adopting the new standards for the 
ensuing two years. 

Amendment to the standards to pro- 
vide physical representation for strict 
low middling spotted and middling gray 
cotton may be decided upon before the 
Conference closes on March 19. 
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Beech-Nut Appeal 


Before High Court 


Infringement of Trade Mark 


and Unfair Competition 
Are~ Charged. 


A case charging infringement of its 
registered trade-mark and unfair com- 
| petition and praying for an injunction 


and an accounting of damages. The 


v. P. Lorillard Company No. 249, was 


argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on March 17. 


W. A. Scott, J. R. Offield and H. M. 
Johnson on the brief) appeared for the 


Davis, W. R. Perkins and John Milton 
on the brief) for the respondent. 

The District Court dismissed the bill 
without costs to either party, and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 


Beech-Nut Packing Company, Petitioner, | 


Charles E. Hughes (Charles E. Hughes, | 


petitioner and John W. Davis (John W. | 


Al 


| Circuit affirmed the decree of the 
trict Court. The case 


writ of certiorari. 
The petitioner points out that 
Court of Appeals bases its decision 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5. 





Mr. Tilson to Investigate 


Dis- 
is before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 


the 


in 


Philippine Conditions 


Investigation of conditions in 
Philippine Islands will be undertaken 


by 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 


Haven, Conn., in the course of a trip 
the Far East this spring, according 


to 
to 


an oral statement made prior to his de- 


parture on March 17. 
Mr. Tilson said that he expected 
address the Philippine Legislature 


to 
in 


addition to studying the problems and 


their administration. 


Before he left Washington Mr. Tilson 


was told that the President will be glad | 
Tilson 


to receive any information Mr. 
| might obtain in the Philippines. 





Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


Child Welfare 


Food value of milk discussed in re- 
port to Children’s Bureau. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Civil Service 
Howard A. Edson naméd Chief Ex- 


aminer Civil Service Commission. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Pan-American Standardization Con- 
ference to consider quality of grades 
for leading Latin American raw mate- 
| rials. 
: Page 7, Col. 7 

A. S. Hillyer, Chief of Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, describes the work over 
which he has supervision. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

Canada is largest market for United 
States agricultural implements. 

Page 4; Col. 3 

Sisal an important export from 
northern Sumatra. 

Page 4, Col 2 

Foreign trade openings outlined by 
Department of Commerce. 

: Page 1, Col. 7 

Balance of trade favorable to United 
States in February. 

Page 7, Col. 5 





Congress 


Continuation of full text of com- 
pilation of all laws enacted by last 
Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Plan providing for cumulative codifi- 
cation of laws to be presented to next 
Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Harry F. Sinclair found guity of 
/ contempt of Senate. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Senate Investigating Committee to 
meet March 19. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


Corporations 


Supreme Court of the United States 
| to interpret validity of Arkansas stat- 
| ute holding foreign corporations liable 
to suit in apy Arkansas court. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Cotton 


Cotton standards conference without 
formal authority to admit Japan into 
international agreement on subject. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Program outlined of studies to in- 
crease consumption of cotton. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Brazilian Government to seek advice 
of experts on cotton culture. 

Page 4, Col. 6 
in Russian cotton 





Increase noted 
acreage. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 


Sce special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


| 
| 
| 


Customs 


Customs Court rules on protest in- 
volving classification of polo equip- 
ment. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Secretary Mellon begins series of 
zonferences relative to reorganization 
¥ prohibition unit and Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 

Page 12, Col. 6 

Customs Court revises duty on golf 
equipment. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Customs Court reclassifies electric 
pumps. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


District of Columbia 


Codification of laws relating to Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be ready for next 
Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 4 


Economic Questions 


Mr. Mellon predicts Treasury surplus 
for fiscal year ending June 30 will ex- 
ceed $500,000,000 and says outlook for 
tax reduction is favorable. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Education 
A. S. Hillyer, Chief of Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, describes the work over 
which he has supervision. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Progress reported in survey of voca- 
tional education in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Cleveland school children ‘compete for 


art courses at museum. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
e a 
Foreign Affairs 
Department of State holds differ- 
ences with Mexico will be settled by 
friendly negotiations. 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Continuation of Senate Committee 
hearings on Mexican and Nicaraguan | 
relations. ¥ 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Swedish Minister leaves legation 
temporarily. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the. President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
counting Office. : 

Page 12, Col. 4 


9 . 
Gov't Topical Survey 
A. S. Hillyer, Chief of Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of 


Commerce, describes the. work over 
which he has supervision. 


Page 12, Col. 3 
Highways 


States to have Federal aid in build- 
ing bridges. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
War Department’ approves for bridg- 
ng Mississippi and Green Rivers. 
’ Page 7, Col. 6 | 


Immigration 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to pass on citizenship rights of child 
born abroad of alien citizen. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Assistant Secretary of War declares 


immigrants were founders of America. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Summary shows last Congress passed 
77 laws relating to Indian affairs. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Indian cavalry unit is show troop. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Insular Affairs 


Representative Tilson to investigate 
conditions in Philippines. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Insurance 
Weekly mortality statistics with ac- 
companying chart. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
International Law 


Full text of statement by League of 
Nations regarding its March meetings, 
in several of which the United States 
is participating. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Judiciary 
See special Index. and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Labor 


Employes of Class I Railroads earned 
an average of $2,607 in 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 4 | 
‘Continuation of full text of long- 


shoremen’s bill. : 
Page 3, Col. 1 


| Manufacturers 


Aluminum production in 1926 ex- 


ceeds that in 1925. 


Milling 
Winter sown cereals in Austria are 


reported in better than average condi- | 
tion. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 2 

Weekly review of Canadian grain ex- 
ports into United States. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Army Air Corps equipping planes 
with smoke candlcs to facilitate search 
for airmen forced to land in isolated | 
-egions. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Bill to be introduced in next Con- 
gress to prevent misuse and desecra- 
tion of United States flag. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Secretray of War to pay tribute to 
fliers killed in Argentine. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Oil 
Board of Tax Appeals rules on de- 
termination of alleged deficit in income 
of New York oil man. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals holds basis 
for oil appeal om final determination. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Harry F. Sinclair found guity of 
contempt of Senate. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Packers 


Hearing in Department of Agricul- 
ture complaint against 12 commission 
firras at Buffalo stock yards adjourned 
indefinitely. 


Patenis 


Patent suits filed in the various courts 
of the United States. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Page 10, Col. 6 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Postal Service 


Postmasters given permission to at- 
send Arizona convention. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
Six acting postmasters named. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Prohibition 


Secretary Mellon begins series of 
conferences relative to reorganization 
o£ prohibition unit and Bureau of Cus- 
toms. Page 12, Col. 6 

Jourt of Appeals, 9th Circuit, holds 
prohibition conviction does not bar 
forfeiture of seized vehicle. 

Page 11, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Tests of bacteria content of lactic 
acid producing medical preparations 
found to show medicines practically 
worthless in many Cases. 

j Page 4, Col. 5 

Weekly mortality statistics with ac- 
companying chart. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior recalls order 
rejecting selections of lands by North- 
arn Pacific Railway. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Tracts in Arizona and Nevada to be 
opened to entry. 


Radio 


Army and Navy radio officers to take 
paft™ in radiotelegraph conference in 
October. Page 3, Col. 3 

Vice chairman of Federal Radio Com- 
mission says chief object is to serve 
listening public properly. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Railroads 


District Court, Pennsylvania, holds 
railroad registered within State may 
be considered as corporation doing 
business there. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Page 11, Col. 3 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- | 


[Continued on Page Three.] 





i* A surplus in excess of 


| | He reiter it was 
| conferred with President Coolidge and | ee ne 


Surplus Figured. 
At $500,000,000 
By Mr. Mellon 


Part of Excess Over Earlier 
Estimates, He Explains as 
Traceable to Failure of 


Deficiency Bill. 


Outlook for Tax Cut 
Viewed as Favorable 


Secretary of Treasury Also Esti- 
mates Exchanges 
erty Bonds Will Total 
$1,500,000,000. 
$500,000,000 


will be accumulated by the Department 
of the Treasury during the current fiscal 


of Lib- 


| year which ends June 30, Secretary Mel- 


lon said orally on March 17. 


At the same time, Mr. Mellon an- 
nounced that the Department expects the 
March receipts from the quarterly in- 


‘. ; come and profits tax payments to ap- 
the | 


proximate $580,000,000, and that offers 


| of exchange of Second Liberty 4% per 


cent bonds into the new five-year Treas- 
ury notes will aggregate $1,500,000,000 
when the books are closed March 22, 
While the tax receipts and surplus, 
now indicated, were regarded by Mr. 
Meilon as most gratifying, he was still 
unwilling to commit the Department on 


| a tax-reduction policy, further than to 


say the situation had favorable aspects. 
the Depart- 
ment’s view that tax reduction was @ 
question which should be considered 
from the angle of future, rather than 
current, receipts and that to make a 
statement at this time would be improper 


| because of possible changes. 


Part of Excess Explained. 


. The intimate relationship existing be- 
tween receipts and surplus on the one 
hand and tax reduction on the other was 
recognized by the Secretary, but he ex- 
plained that some of the surplus in ex- 
cess of the $383,000,000 which was origi- 
nally estimated, was traceable to failure 
of Congress to pass the second deficiency 
appropriation bill. Some of those funds 
obviously will show up in the surplus, he 
explained, but added that a like amount 
will have to come out of next year’s re- 
ceipts to pay up obligations incurred but 
not met in this year. 

Mr. Mellon said that after the second 
tax payment in June, it is possible tha 
Department may be able to state its 
views on the tax reduction question, He 
added, however, that the several fac- 
tors—producing capacity of the current 
law, anticipated expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment in immediate years and general 


| business conditions—must be considered 


before any opinion is voiced. 
Bond Offers Reach $1,146,000,000. 
Mr. Mellon reported that Second Lib- 
erty exchange offers ageregating $1,- 
146,000,000 had been received up to the 
close of business March 16.° Five busi- 
ness days remain before the Treasury’s 


| offer of exchange is to be closed and Mr. 


Mellon had no hesitancy in Predicting a 
final total of $1,500,000,000. 

If his expectations are realized, he 
said, it will mean that almost half of 
the total outstanding Second Liberty is- 
sue will have been converted into the 


[Continued on Page 9, Colunn 1.) 


Trade Possibilities 
For South Outlined 


Latin America and Far East Ofe 
fer Profitable Markets, 
Says Dr. Klein, 


Expansion of the foreign trade of the 
Southern states in recent years, and the 
opportunities for such trade in Latin 
America and the Far East in particular, 
were discussed before the Southern 
Trade Conference at Atlanta, Ga, on 
March 17, by Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

He pointed out that the value of man- 
ufactures and minerals produced in the 
South is now double that of its agricul- 
tural products, and that last year nearly 
40 per cent of the total export tonnage. 
of the United States sailed from South- 
ern ports. 

The Latin American field, Dr. Klein 
declared, was one which should be dee 
veloped not at the expense of other 
trading nations, but through the ine 
creasing purchasing power of the popus 
lations of Latin America. He warned his 
hearers, however, that the Latin Amere 
ican market required study and under- 
standing of changing tastes and needs, 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address, 
as made public at the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, follows: 

Any mention of the “mew South and 
foreign trade” is apt to give the incore 
rect impression that overseas commerce * 
is something new for the southern States, 





As a matter of fact, of course, through- 
out the earlier generations of our his- 
tory the South was in many respects 
the leading exporting section of the 
country. Her tobacco amd naval stores 


[Continued on Page 75 Column 1.) ° 
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Conferences 


Mr. Morgan Tells 


Financial Situation 


Control of Railroad and Bank 
Secured by 
ment. 


The publication of the transcript 
of the testimony before the Comnit- 
tee on Forcign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, regarding relations of the 
United States with Nicaragua and 
Mexico was begun in the issue of 
March 12. The Committee had un- 
der consideration & resolution pro- 
posing a study of the situation in 
those countries by the Committee 
during the interim between the ad- 
journment of the 69th and the con- 
vening of the 70th Congress. 

Stokeley W. Morgan, chief of the 
Latin American Division in the De- 
partment of State, was the first wit- 
ness to appear before the Committee. 
Clement L. Bouve, Agent for the 
United States before the General 
and Special Claims Commission, 
United States and Mexico, was also 
called to testify before the Com- 
mittee. 

The transcript of the conclusion 
of Mr. Morgan's testimony, vegard- 
ing Nicaraguan business conditions, 
and the beginning of Mr. Bouves 
testimony, as to the mining laws oF 
Mexico, follows: 

Senator Shipstead: (Referring to tes- | 
timony of an American official before 
the Committee in 1914 regarding Nica- | 
raguan conditions): He was asked, | 
“What do you mean by that? Did any- 
body try to destroy me” 
“but we took it so that the revolution- 
ists could not use it.” He was asked 
this question: “The Marines went and 
took the town of Leon. The bluejackets 
went up one street, and the Marines 
went up the other. They killed a lot 
of people. In your opinion, was that 
necessary to protect the railroad?” He 
said, “‘No; I think that was stretching 
a point.” 

I hope, as the years go by, that kind 
of condition will not be repeated in this 
case. 

Mr. Morgan: I sincerely hope so, too. 
I do not think it will. 

Senator Shipstead: After reading the 
sworn testimony of that investigation, I 
have come to the conclusion that the peo- 
ple who were down there were “putting 
it over” on the State Department. I am 
not saying that the State Department 
did not act in good faith. I hope nothing 
like that is happeriing now. 


Govern: 


Mr. Morgan: I hope not, too; and I do | 


not think it is, Senator. 

Senator Lenroot: 
can you tell us regarding the present 
financial situation of Nicaragua as com- 


pared with the time the Senator speaks | 


of, when we first put our Marines in 
there ? 
owned the bank and the railroad, 
American capital, did they not, in 1912? 

Mr. Morgan: In 1912? No, sir; they 


did mm the bank and the railroad at | " ’ 
eye alg lla e oo | mission, while the work was going on? | 


that time. They purchased them later. 
Senator Lenroot: At what time did 
they purchase them ? 


Mr. Morgan: The bank was organized | 


in 1917. They held an option on the 
railroad from about 1912, and purchased 
it, I think, in 1913. Now both the bank 
and the railroad have been repurchased 
by the Nicaraguan Government, and are 
owned 100 per cent by the Nicaraguan 
Government today. The foreign debt of 
Nicaragua has been very substantially 
decreased since we went in there in 1912. 


Claims that were outstanding against | 


the Nicaraguan Government were settled, 


and an issue of bonds was made in 1917 | 
in exchange for those claims, and those 
bonds have been largely amortized since. | 


That is to say, the financial situation of 
Nicaragua today is infinitely better than 
it was; and their currency, in spite of all 
these troubles of the last year and a half, 
has remained at par. 


Financial Situation 
Since 1912 Improved 


Senator Lenroot: Up to the time of the 
Chamorro coup d’etat, what was the con- 
dition of Nicaragua following 1912? 
Was it improving constantly in a ma- 
terial way? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. It had its ups and 
downs. Of course, during the war they 
had some hard times, and then they suf- 
fered from the world-wide economic de- 


pression in 1920; but, in general, they ' 


made 
along. 

Senator Lenroot: Can you tell us what 
the aggregate of American capital is in 
Nicaragua now, approximately? 

Mr. Morgan: That is a very difficult 
question to answer. That is one that I 
have been working on for some time. 
It is almost impossible to say unless you 
have some standard to start from. For 
instance, one person will make up a set 


substantial improvement right 


of figures which are based on the actual | 


expenditure of money by Americans in 
Nicaragua, so many dollars paid for 
land and machinery, etc. Another will 


base his estimate. on the presumptive 


value of the property in the market, and | 


a third one will base it on the prospec- 
tive profits to be derived from the prop- 
erty. 

By those different ways of approach- 
ing the problem you will get figures any- 
where from a minimum of about $5,000,- 
000 to a maximum of about $30,000,000. 
It depends entirely on the point of view 
from which you approach the problem. 

Senator Lenroot: How is that diffused ? 
Are the American investments concen- 
trated in New York? 

Mr. Morgan: No; I am inclined 
think that the greater part of it is in 


| tories, It is not an industrial country. | 


| ties for full 
| peace? 

“No,” he said, 1 
i is suffering severely now because they | 
| cannot get the men to pick the crop. 


Mr. Morgan, what | 


At that time New York bankers | 
or | 


to 
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New Orleans, because it includes the 
Standard Fruit Company, which has a 
subsidiary, the Bragmans Bluff Lumber 
Company, which is the biggest lumber- 
operating company, the Cuyamel Fruit 
Company, and one or two other lumber- 
ing companies, all of which have their 
head offices in New Orleans) In New 
York there is only one company which 
has headquarters there, That is the As- 
toria Importing and Exporting Com- 
pany, a lumbering company. Then there 
is the Freiburg Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; the Mengel Company of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; etc. 

Senator Johnson:.Is the export trade 
of Nicaragua in the hands of foreigners 
to Nicaragua? 

Mr. Morgan: Their largest export ‘is 
coffee, which is not primarily in_ the | 
hands of Americans. Next comes lum- 
ber, which is primarily in the hands of 
Americans. 

Senator Johnson: Are there many cof- 
fee plantations that are owned by Amer- 
icans there? 

Mr. Morgan: No; we have not gone 
much into the coffee industry. There 
are some Germans owning coffee. Most 
of the plantations are owned by Nica- 
raguans. They are in the vicinity of 
Matagalpa. 


Mr. Bouve Testifies As 
To Mexican Land Las 

Senator Lenroot: Are there any native 
business institutions in Nicaragua of 
size engaged in business, manufacturing, 
commercial, or otherwise? 

Mr. Morgan: Not as we understand 
the word. There are practically no fac- 
| 
Senator McLean: Are there opportuni- | 
employment in times of | 


Mr. Morgan: Plenty, The coffee crop | 


Senator McLean: What, generally, are 
the wages paid? 

Mr. Morgan: The wages paid are very 
low; I think in the neighborhood of 20 or 
25 cents a day. 

Senator McLean: So if they get 50! 
cents a day for fighting, they get better 
pay? 

Mr. Morgan: 
profit. 

The Chairman: I think, gentlemen, if | 
it is agreeable, that we would better 
have at this time a statement from Mr. 
Bouve, because as I understand it Mr. 
Howell is going to take up another sub- | 
division. 

The Chairman: Mr. Bouve, will you | 
please state your present occupation? 

Mr. Bouve: I am agent for the United 
States before the General and Special 
Claims Commissions, United States and 
Mexico. | 

The Chairman: How long have you 
been engaged in that immediate work? 

Mr. Bouve: I have held this particular | 
position since the first of September, 
last. I was assistant agent from July, 
1924, to September, 1925. 


The Chairman: Assistant to whom? | 
Mr, Bouve: Colonel Henry W. Ander- | 


| 


Oh, yes; they make a 


| its entire conclusions 


Mr. Bouve Testifies 
As to Oil Statutes 


Petroleum Not Included in 
Original Power of State 
Over Property. 


much into detail, but enough to give us 
what you understand the law to have 
been during that period prior to 1884. 

Mr. Bouve: The ffect of the law was 
that people who owned private property 
could not without a royal permit, mine 
that property for certain precious stones 
and precious mineral substances enumer- 
ated in various ordinances of the kings 
of Spain from the time of Alfonso XI 
and John I down; but the right of 
regalia existed generally only with re- 
spect to precious metals. Shortly before 
1884 various questions Came up which 
made necessary the determination by the 
Mexican Government of exactly what the 
rights of private owners in certain sub- 
stances of the subsoil were. 

Just what constituted ‘“‘mining prop- 
erty” under the mining codes in force 
prior to the enactment of the mining 
law of 1884 appears to have been con- 
sidered doubtful, not only up to the 
time of the decision of the 
Court of the nation in the Milmo Case in 
1881 where coal desposits were held to 
be subject to denouncement under the 
then existing mining law system, but 
after that time. 

This question came up in this way. 
Under an ordinance of Charles III or 
Charles IV of Spain, I have forgotten 
which at the moment, it was specifically 
provided that coal did mot come within 


| the royal perquisites and it was on that 


account that this question was brought 
up in 1881 before the Supreme Court 
of Mexico. 

The Chairman: Did the court hold that 


lit was included? 


Coal Held Included 
As **“Mining Property” 

Mr. Bouve: The court then held that 
coal was included. The court had oc- 
casion in the following year to reaffirm 
in a case where 
the mining deputations of Morelia and 


| Huetamo had, in obedience to a decree of 


the governor of the state, declared that 


| denouncement proceedings did not apply 


where coal mines were concerned. 

The Chairman: What do you mean 
by ‘“‘denouncement proceedings?” 

Mr. Bouve: Denouncement proceed- 
ings were simply the process ‘of apply- 
ing to the Government for what we 
would call mining rights. That is, where 
the question of a denouncement came 
up, that always meant that the sub- 
ject matter substance was a mineral 


| subject to the national control of the Gov- 


ernment. With full cognizance of the 


| significance and scope of the decisions 


of the Supreme Court of the nation the 


tion of a character which, on the one 





son, who was then agent. 
The Chairman: As assistant, were you 
present during the sessions of the Com- 


Mr. Bouve: I was present at the or- 
ganization of the Special Claims Con.- | 
mission here in Washington later in the | 


| same month, -August, 1924. 


The Chairman: As assistant it Brought | 
you in contact with the work ? 

Mr. Bouve: Very much so. 

The Chairman: What had been your | 
work prior to that? 

Mr. Bouve: 
fession. 


| 
I am a lawyer by pyro- | 


The Chairman: Where do 
side? 

Mr. Bouve: Chevy Chase, Md. 

The Chairman: Had you been con- 
nected with the Government service prior | 
to youi connection with this Comnis. | 
sion? 
| Mr. Bouve: 


you re- 


Yes. In 1916 I was ap- | 
pointed one of the commissioners for | 
the United States on the Mixed Claims | 
Commission of Panama and the United 
States, under the treaty of 1903, for the | 
purpose of passing on claims arising from 

| the maintenance, protection and _preser- 

| vation of the Canal works down in the 
Canal Zone. 


| Status of Subsoil Rights 
| Prior to 1884 Given 


The Chairman: Are you engaged in 
| the practice of law, or devoting your 
time exclusively to the interests of the | 
Government ? 

Mr. Bouve: I am engaged in the prac- 
| tice of law, but I should say that I de- 
| vote about 99 per cent of my time to the 

work of the agency. 

The Chairman: You are entirely fa- 
| miliar with the land laws, the petroleum 
| laws, and kindred subjects in Mexico? 

Mr. Bouve: I have made quite a study 
of them, particularly of the petroleum 
laws. 

The Chairman: What was the law in 
Mexico prior to 1884 with reference to | 
| the subsoil rights? 
| Mr. Bouve: The law in force at that 

time was known as Ordenanzas of Aran- 

juez. That law, of course, came from 

Spain, and while it was a law which rec- 

ognized the existence of the regalia or 

the perquisites of sovereignty, as far as 
mining rights were concerned, in spite 
| of the fact that monarchial institution 
was one that would not ex natura rei, 
| continue its existence under a democratic 
| or republican form of government, nev- 
| ertheless it “was, in effect, adopted in 
| practice by the Mexican Government. 

| The Chairman: What was the effect of 
| that law? 
| 
| 





Mr. Bouve: It is a pretty long story. 
The Chairman; I do not want to go too 


|; one or two very rare 


hand, clearly set out the power and au- 
thority of the State with respect to the 
subject of mines and mining, and, on 
the other defined and confirmed in pre- 
cise terms, the property rights of the 
private land owner in the subsoil of his 
holdings. 

Senator Walsh: Could ‘you tell us 
how, under the law prior to 1884, deposits 
of petroleum would be regarded? 

Mr. Bouve: Of course that was the 
question. Prior to 1884 petroleum was 
practically unknown. There was a ref- 
erence in one of the ordinances to what 
the Spanish called the jugos of the 


| earth, being subject to .denouncement— | 
| that is the juices of the earth; but as far 


as petroleum itself Was concerned, it was 

practically unknown for the purpose of 

mining. 
Senator Walsh: 


And _ upon the prin- 
ciples which were 


recognized, what 


| would you say with respect.to that? 


Mr. Bouve: I would say with respect 
to that, that petroleum was certainly 
not included in the property over which 
the State claimed to exercise its power 
by virtue of having succeeded to the 
rights of regalia, which were vested in 
the kings of Spain. 

Senator Edge: It was not specifically 


| mentioned in all these exceptions? 


Mr. Bouve: No. The word was not 
known or mentioned, although there 
are one or two indications that some- 
time prior to 1884 an application for 
denouncement of lands which contained 
petroleum had been made, but only on 
c instances, That 
just comes tomy mind now, I can get 
the reference, probably. 

Senator Walsh: We all recognize that 
the state retained the right to the 
precious metals. 

Mr. Bouve: Yes. 

Senator Walsh: Could you indicate 
some other substances, mineral in char- 
acter, in addition to the precious metals 
that the Government claims a right to, 
and some as to which it was adjudi- 
cated the Government had not the right 


|} to, so that we may try to form some 


judgment as to which ones petroleum 
would fall into? 


Witness Cites Early 
Statutes on Mining 


Mr. Bouve: I will tell you what I 
can do. I shall be very glad to provide 
the Comnittee with a statement of just 
exactly what those substances were by 
the Ordenanzes of Aranjuez, 


Senator Ejge: Was not that testi- 
mony given yesterday by Mr. Howell? 
He read from different edicts. 


To be continued in the issue of 
March ln 


Supreme ; 


| the calcium and phosphorous salts, 


| teeth, body organs and fluids, 


Government proceeded to enact legisla- | 


| nounced 
| that the differences between the United 


| contemplated by 
| Secretary Kellogg has had several talks 
| With property 


| Who expect that 


} Panies which 
} petroleum law 


| panies but Mexican companies. 

| tary Kellogg om the other hand, 
| only the American companies which had 
; not complied with the law. 
| made public by Secretary Kellogg came 
| from the files of the Mexican Division of 


Latin-American 


Policies 


Food Value of Milk 
Discussed in Report 
To Children’s Bureau 


| Declared to Contain Four 


Proteins, With Calcium 
‘as Greatest Health 
Contribution. 


> 

Milk’s indispensibility as a food for 
children is the subject of a report by 
Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, just pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. Inthe report Dr. 
Mendenhall discusses proteins and min- 
erals in milk, pointing out that one Quart 
furnishes as much calcium as 10 oranges, 
32 eggs or 20 pounds of beef. 

Contains Four Proteins. 

On this phase of milk as a food, Dr. 
Mendenhall states: 

Milk contains four proteins, of Which 
two are present im considerable amounts, 
The curd of milk, which contains all its 
casein and part of its lactalbumin, has 
been found to be most valuable for build- 
ing or renewing body tissues) There is 
no other animal protein of kiown value 
Procurable at so low a price as the pro- 
teins in milk. Grains, legumes, and nuts 
do afford efficient proteins, more so than 
those of tubers and other vegetables; but 
in general plant proteins are not so wal- 
uable as animal proteins for tissue-build- 
ing and should not be relied on solely 
as a source of body-building protein. 

Of all the minerals necessary for the 
growth of the child from conception to 
adult development, none is of greater 
importance to all parts of the body than 
be- 
cause these are the essential building 
materials for bome, which is largely cal- 
cium phosphate. Since growth is meas- 
ured by the development of the skeleton 
and since'the child must have a steady, 
abundant supply of calcium, as well as 
of certain vitamins, to build bones and 
milk 
should be included in every child’s diet 
during the entire period of growth. 
“*There are but two classes of calcium- 
rich foods—milk of animals and the 
leaves of plants.” Of all food sources 
of calcium, milk and cottage cheese are 


the cheapest, most easily available, and 


most abundant. Milk also provides other 
important minerals such as phosphorous 
and potassium. 

Caleiuma Is Furnished. 

When it is realized that one quart of 
milk will furnish as much calcium as 
10 large oranges, 10 large helpings of 
spinach, 24 large helpings of carrots, 32 
eggs, or 20 pounds of beef the value of 
milk for growing children can be appre- 
ciated. ; 

Unfortunately, 


cow’s milk is Iow in 


| iron content, probably even as compared 


with human milk, and this important 
mineral must be supplied by other foods. 
In spite of the fact that the form of 
iron in milks seerms especially favorable 
for assimilation, the prolonged exclusive 
use of milk after early infancy tends 
to produce anemia due to lack of iron in 
the food. It is generally stated that the 
infant has considerable iron stored in 
the liver at birth, which enables it dur- 
ing the period of breast feeding to thrive 
on a food as low in ironas human mnilk. 
Tron can best be introduced in the diet 


| through the use im early infancy of fruit 
| Juices, green leafy vegetables, and egg 


yolk, and later of whole cereals, beef, 


; and potatoes. 


os 


| Adjustment Expected 


Of Mexican Problems 


Secretary Kellogg Believes That 
Friendly Negotiations Will 
Bring Results. 


The Department of State, it has an- 
orally that it is believed 


States and Mexico, resulting from 
promulgation of the Mexican land and 
petroleum laws, will be adjusted by 


| friendly negotiations. The note recently 


sent to Mexico City by Secretary Kel- 


| logg, it was explained, was in no sense 


an ultimatum, 


The Department, it was stated, has 
received no official word of any changes 
Mexico in its laws, but 


owners negotiating indi- 
vidually with the Mexican Government, 
some change will be 
made, 

The Department believes that the dis- 
crepancies between the lists of oil com- 
had complied with the 
issued by the Mexican 
Embassy and by Secretary Kellogg, 
were due to the fact that the Mexican 
Embassy listed mot only foreign com- 
Secre- 

listed 
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Health 


Mortality Rates Shown for 65 Cities 


= 


o 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER WOO POPULATION 


which vital statistics are reported. 





Committee meeting to study the qes- 
tions of private manufacture of arms, 
limitation of armaments, codification of 
international law, and public health are 


included in the March program of the 
League of Nations, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by the Depart- 
ment of State. These meetings at Geneva, 
it is explained, are supplementary to the 
Forty-fourth session of the Council of 
the League, which has before it for con- 
sideration various questions affecting in- 
ternational affairs. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

The work of the League of Nations in 
March includes in the first place, the 
Forty-fourth session of the Council, 
whose debates, as usual, bear Om various 
domains of imternational life, on the sub- 
ject of which special articles Thave al- 
ready beer issued. It also concerns 
various aspects of the reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments. 

A meeting of the Council Committee 
on Disarmament began March 14, and 
on the same date one of the Special Com- 
mittee for the Supervision of the Private 
Manufacture of Arms.Sub-Commiission B. 
(Economic Questions) met on Miarch 16, 
and the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, on which are 
represented 20 Governments, including 
the United States, will meet on March 
21. 

Health Work to Be Discussed. 

There will also be a meeting to dis- 
cuss the League’s work in connection 
with the Econtomic and Financial restora- 
tion of Europe, the development and pro- 
gressive Codification of international 
law, the co-ordination of the work of 
the various health administrations, the 
development in various countries of in- 
struction on the constitution and aims of 
the League of Nations. 

Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments—At the meetings of the various 
League organizations studying the differ- 
ent aspects of armament, it will be pos- 
sible to gain an idea of the progress 
made in the technical and political prepa- 
ration of the Conference for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments, 

The technical subcommissions have 
terminated their preparatory work. 
Subcommission A (Military, Naval and 
Air Questions) has already sent in a 
final report of 150 pages. Im December 
last Subcommission B, (Economic Ques- 








the Department, it was stated. 
Minister Bliss Departs 
‘ From Post in Stockholm 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced the following changes in heads 


| of American diplomatic missions: 


The Department has been informed 
that Robert Wood Bliss, American Min- 
ister to Sweden, departed from his post 
on March 15, 1927, and that Alexander 
R. Magruder, counselor, assumed charge 


: the legation at Stockholm on March 
6, 1927, 


tions) took mote of the work of the Joint 
Commission, whose experts ( Members of 
the League technical organization and of 
the International Labor Organization) 
had already examined the economic side 
of the disarmament problem. Since 
then two technical committees, one com- 
posed of experts for civil aviation, the 
other of experts on national defense ex- 
penditure, have held meetings. They 
will probably finish their woxk toward 
the middle of March, 
Question of Security Studied. 

The Council Committee on Disarma- 
ment has been studying the question of 
security, which since 1922 has been con- 
sidered by the League organizations as 
inseparable from that of disarmament. 
While studying measures to facilitate 
the rapid working of the mutual assist- 
ance provided for under Article 16 of the 
Covenant im the event of an aggression, 
the Council Committee has also exam- 
ined methods and regulations to insure 
the rapid working of the Leagrue organi- 
zations im emergencies as well as the 
practical possibility of a prewentive ac- 
tion of the Council, thus emphasizing the 
importance it attaches to Article 11 of 
the Covenant. ‘ 

In this way the Preparatory Comnis- 
sion of the Disarmament Conference— 
which, as the central organization for 
the preparation of the Conference, has 
reserved for its own study the political 
aspect of the problem—will be able, at 
its meeting of March 21 to examine 
the problem as a whole and to draw up 
a program of the future disarmament 
conference. It is in connection with 
this meeting that President Coolidge has 
suggested to the British, French, Italian 
and Japanese Governments to make a 
joint effort to extend the pxinciples of 
the Washington Convention to all 
classes Of vessels, In close relation to 
this work a special committee on which 
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The accompanying chart, based on data gathered by the. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, indicates the death rates in 65 cities for 


Studies of Arms Liznitation and Economic 
Problems Scheduled by League Committees 


Codification of Interrzational Laws and Discussion of 
Financial Questions Included irz March Program. 


all the States Members of the Council 
are represented—as well as the United 
States, who has just announced that it 
will cooperate—will draw up, on the 
basis of a preliminary draft, a conven- 
tion for discussion at a conference on 
the supervision of the private manu- 
facture of arms, munitions and war 
material. 

The Financial Committee met on 
March 2. It is studying a scheme for 
the collection of accurate information 
on the economic and financial relations 
of the warious States in view of a pos- 
sible application of Article 16 of the 
Covenant (Economic blockade); it will 
also study measures for the organiza- 
tion of the financial assistance provided 
for in that article. in particular the sug- 
gestions of the Finnish Government con- 
cerning supplementary guarantees of se- 
curity of a financial nature for the pur- 
pose of aiding smaller States should 
they be the victims of aggression. 

Financial and Economic Questions— 
The Financial Committee is preparing 
the work of the Council—which meets 
afew days later—on certain aspects of 
the settlement of refugees in Greece and 
Bulgaria, of the financial situation of the 
Free City of Danzig and the finance and 
curremcy reform in Estonia. Questions 
concerning the balance of the reconstruc- 
tion Loans on Austria and Hungary and 
double taxation and tax evasion are also 
on the Comnittee’s agenda. 

On March 28, a committee of jurists 
will meet at Geneva to draw up a draft 
international agreement for the execu- 
tion of arbitral awards made abroad. 
The object of this agreement is to com- 
plete the Protocol of 1923 concerning 
arbitration clauses in commercial con- 
tracts. This committee held its first 
meeting last January when it examined 
the various aspects of the question. The 
next session will be devoted to the ex- 
amination of proposals which each of 
the experts has been invited to formu- 
late on the problem as a whole or on 
any point arising out of the preliminary 
discussion. 

Progressive Codification of Interna- 


2 


Urban 
Mortality 


Increase Recorded 
In Deaths Due to 
Influenza in Cities 


Department of Commerce 
Also Reports More Pneu- 
monia Fatalities in Week 


Ending March 12. 


The deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia in the urban registration area of 
the United States both showed an_in- 
crease in the week ending March 12, 
according to data announced on March 
17 by the Department of Commerce. 
Deaths from pneumonia totaled 1,113, 
compared with 1,076 in the preceding 
week. Influenza deaths totaled 163, com- 
pared with 158 in the preceding week. 

The weekly health index issued for the 
Bureau of the Census on March 17 shows, 
however, a decline in the general death 
rate of the urban registration area for 
the week ending March 12. The full 
text of the Department’s announcement 
follows: 


Telegraphic returns from 68 cities with 
a total population of 30,000,000 for the 
week ending March 12, indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 14.4 as against 17.5 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (28.6) appears for San 
Diego, Calif, and the lowest (6.5) for 
Canton, Ohio. The highest infant mor- 
tality rate (198) appears for Lowell, 
Mass., and the lowest for Somerville, 
Mass., which reported no infant mortal- 
ity. 

The annual rate for 68 cities is 13.8 
for the 10 weeks of 1927, against a rate 
of 15.3 for the corresponding weeks of 
1926. 

Although in some foreign countries 
many deaths from epidemic influenza 
have occurred recently, the figures from 
the large cities reporting to the Weekly 
Health Index show no alarming increases 
this year in the number of deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia combined. 


tional Law—The third sesston of the 
Committee for the Progressive Codifica- 
tion of Internationa! Law will open on 
March 22 at Geneva. This Committee 
was set up in December, 1924, by. the 
Council and is -alled upon to organize 
the League’s work in any domain of 
international law other than those al- 
ready studied by the technical organiza- 
tions. 
Plan for Codifying Laws. 


The Council resolution under which this 
Committee was set up defined its pro- 
gram and its method of work. The 
Committee is called upon to draw up a 
provisional list of questions of interna- 
tional law the solution of which by means 
of, an international agreement would 
seem desirable and feasible. This list, 


* 


. 


~~ 


once composed, is to be a 


to Governments for their observations. 
The Comnittee will then study the Gov- 
ernments’ replies and finally report to 
the Council on questions which seem to 
it ripe for solution by international 
agreement and on the procedure which 
might be followed in the preparation of 
conferences summoned for the purpose. 

At its first session, in April, 1925, the 
Committee drew up a list of 11 ques- 
tions which it referred to subcommit- 
At its second session, in January, 
1926, it considered the work of its sub- 
committees and decided to forward to 
Governments reports on questions which 
seemed suitable for regulation by inter- 
national agreement. Twenty-six govern- 
ments, including the United States, have 
communicated their observations. The 
next session of the Commission will be 
devoted to the examination of their re- 
plies and to the preparation of a report 
to the Council. The Committee will also 
examine the list of questions referred 
to subcommittees on the subject of 
which the Governments have not yet 
been consulted. 
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Courts Given Power 
To Enforce Terms 
Of Compensation Act 











Judgments to Be Given on 
Proof of Claims for 
Injuries by Long- 
shoremen. 





The Longshoremen’s Bill (Public 
Law No. 803) was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. dt 
extended workmen's compensation 
to longshoremen. 

The first part of the full text of 
the act, printed in the issues of 
March 14 to 17, defined the terms 
used, specified the coverage of its 
provisions, listed the benefits to be 
paid for specific injuries, and pre- 
scribed regulations governing pay- 
ments. The text continues: 


Collection of defaulted payments: 

Sec. 18. In case of default by the em- 
ployer in the payment of compensation 
due under any award of compensation 

@ for a period of 30 days after the com- 
ensation is due and payable, the person 
whom such compensation is payable 
foay, within one year after such default, 
make application to the deputy commis- 
sioner making the compensation order 
or a supplementary order declaring the 
amount of the default. After investiga- 
tion, notice, and hearing, as provided in 
section 19, the deputy commissioner 
shall make a supplementary order, de- 
claring the amount of the default, which 
shal be filed in the same manner as the 
compensation order. In case the pay- 
ment in default is an installment of the 
award, the deputy commissioner may, n 
his discretion, declare the whole of the 
award as the amount in default: 

The applicant may file a certified copy 
of such supplementary order with the 
clerk of the Federal district court for the 
judicial district in which the employer 
has his principal place of business or 
maintains an office, or for the judicial 
district in which the injury occurred. — 

In case such principal place of busi- 
ness or office or place where the injury 
occurred is in the District of Columbia, 
a copy of such supplementary order may 
be filed with the clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 


Order to be Final. 


Such supplementary order of the 
deputy commissioner shall be final, and 
the court shall upon the filing of the 
copy enter judgment for the amount de- 
clared in default by the supplementary 
order if such supplementary order is in 
accordance with law. Review of the 
judgment so entered may be had as in 
civil suits for damages at common law. 

¢ Final proceedings to execute the judg- 
ment may be had by writ of execution 

‘pre the form used by the court in suits 
at common law in actions of assumpsit. 
No fee shall be required for filing the 
supplementary order nor for entry of 
judgment thereon, and the applicant 
shall not be liable for costs in a pro- 
ceeding for review oi the judgment un- 
less the court shall otherwise direct. The 
court shall modify such judgment to con- 
form to any later compensation order 
upon presentation of a certified copy 
thereof to the court. 

Procedure in respect of claims: 

Sec. 19. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of section 13 a claim for compensation 
may be filed with the deputy commis- 
sioner in. accordance with wegulations 
prescribed by the Commission at any 
time after the first seven days of dis- 
ability following any injury, or at any 
time after death, and the deputy com- 
missioner shall have full power and au- 
thority to hear and determine all ques- 
tions in respect of such claim. 

(b) Within 10 days after such claim 
is filed the deputy commissioner, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Commission, shall notify the em- 
ployer and any other person (other than 
the claimant), whom the deputy com- 
missioner considers an interested party, 
that a claim has been filed. Such notice 
may be served personally upon the em- 
ployer or other person, or sent to such 
employer or person by registered: mail. 

Claims To Be InVestigated. 

(c) The deputy commissioner shall 
make or cause to be made such investi- 
gations as he considers necessary in re- 
spect of the claim, and upon application 
of any interested party shall order a 
hearing thereon. If a hearing on such 
claim is ordered the deputy commissioner 
shall give the-claimant and other inter- 
ested ,arties at least 10 days’ notice 
of such hearing, served personally upon 
the claimant and other,interested parties 
or sent to such claimant and other inter- 
ested parties by registered mail, and 
shall within 20 days after such hearing 
is had, by order, reject the claim or 
make an award in respect of the claim. 

If no hearing is ordered within 20 
days after notice is given as provided 
in subdivision (b), the deputy commis- 
sioner shall, by order, reject the claim 
or make an award in respect of the 
claim. 

(d)) At such hearing the claimant 
and the employer may each present 
evidence in respect of such claim and 
may be represented by any _ person 
authorized in writing for such purpose. 

(e) The order rejecting the claim or 
making the award (referred to in this 

Act as a compensation order) shall be 
fileddn the office of the deputy commis- 
sioner, and a copy thereof shall be sent 
by registered mail to the claimant and 
to the employer at the last known ad- 
dress of each. 

(f) An award of eompensation for 
disabilty may be made after the death 
of an injured employe. 

(g) After a compensation order has 
issued in any case the deputy commis- 
sioner may transfer such case to any 
other deputy commissioner for the pur- 

. pose of taking testimony or making 
£. physical examinations. 

4 Examination of Employes. 

7 -Q) _ An injured employe claiming or 
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News-Summary 
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road authorized to make two issues of | 
bonds. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Seaboard Air Line Railway author- 
ized to issue refunding mortgage and |! 


first and consolidated mortgage bonds. ! 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Valuation is reported for Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama Railway. 

Page 8, Col. 4) 

Colorado railroad officials charged 

with laxity in handling train orders. 

Page 8, Col. 5} 

Lease renewal approved of Gulf &! 

Interstate Railway of Texas. | 

Page 8, Col. 7| 

Summary of rate decisions by the I. 

©, C, 





Page 8, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Employes of Class I Railroads earned 
an average of $2,607 in 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Department of Interior to study suit- ; 
ability of reclaiming seven tracts in 
south. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


e e | 
Shipping 
Treasury Department holds landing 
certificates must be issued to. Shipping | 
Board vessels. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Total of 291 vessels lost in: 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
to interpret validity of Arkansas stat- 
ute holding foreign corporations liable 
to suit in any Arkansas court. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Supreme Court of the United States 
to pass on citizenship rights of child 
born abroad of alien citizen. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

Supreme Court of the United States | 








entitled to ¢ompensation shall submit to 
such physical examination by a medical 
officer of the United States or by a duly 
qualified physician designated or ap- 
proved by the commission as the deputy 
commissioner may require. The place or 
places shall be reasonably convenient 
for the employe. 


Such physician or physicians as the ; 


employe, employer, or carrier may se- 
lect and pay for, may participate in an 
examination if the employe, employer, 
or carrier so requests. Proceedings 
shall be suspended and no compensa- 
tion be payable for any period during 
which the employe may refuse to sub- 
mit to examination. 

Presumptions: 

Sec. 20. In any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of a claim for compensation 
under this Act it shall be presumed, in 


the absence of substantial evidence to | 


the contrary— 

(a) That the claim comes within the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) That sufficient notice of such claim 
has been given. 

(c) That the injury was not occasioned 
solely by the intoxication of the injured 
employe. 

(d) That the injury was not occasioned 
by the willful intention of the injured 
employe to injure or kill himself or an- 
other. 

Review of Compensation Orders: 

Sec. 21. (a) A compensation order 
shall become effective when filed in the 
office of the deputy commissioner as pro- 
vided in section 19, and, unless proceed- 
ings for the suspension or setting aside 
of such order are instituted as provided 
in subdivision (b) of this section, shall 
become final at the expiration of the 
thirtieth day thereafter. 

(b) If not in accordance with law, a 
compensation order may be suspended 
or set aside, in whole or in part, through 
injunction proceedings, mandatory or 


! otherwise, brought by any party in inter- 


est against the deputy commissioner 
making the order, and instituted in the 
Federal district court for the judicial 
district in which the injury occurred 
(or in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia if the injury occurred 
in the District). 
processes of the court in such proceed- 
ings may run, be served, and be return- 
able anywhere in the United States. 

The payment of the amounts required 
by an award shall not be stayed pending 
final decision in any such proceeding un- 
less upon application for an interlocu- 
tory injunction the court, on hearing, 
after not less than three days’ notice 
to the parties in interest and the deputy 
commissioner, allows the stay of such 
payments, in whole or in part, where 
irreparable damage would otherwise en- 
sue to the Amployer. The order of the 
court allowing any such stay shall con- 
tain a specific finding, based upon evi- 
dence submitted to the court and identi- 
fied by reference thereto, that such 
irreparable damage would result to the 
employer, and specifying the nature of 
the damage. 

Courts to Enforce Orders. 

(c) If any employer or his officers or 
agents fails to comply with a compen- 
sation order making an award, that has 
become final, any beneficiary of such 
award or the deputy commissioner mak- 
ing the order, may apply for the enforce- 
ment of the order to the Federal district 
court for the judicial district in which 
the injury occurred (or to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia if the 
Injury occurred in the District). If the 
cgurt determines that the order was 
made and served in accordance with law, 
and that such employer or his officers or 
agents have failed to comply therewith, 
the court shall enforce obedience to the 
order by writ $f injunction or by other 
proper process, mandatory or otherwise, 
to enjoin upon such person and his ofli- 
cers and agents compliance with the 
order. 

To be continued in the 

Murch 19. 
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Territories 

Alaskan eskimos active as boy 
scouts. 
| Page 5, Col. 4 
Textiles 


| Trade Marks 


The orders, writs, and | 


| 


of Today’ Issue 


hears argument in suit alleging in- 
fringement of trade mark. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Journal and Day Call of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


Page 12 
Taxation 


Mr. Mellon predicts Treasury surplus 
for fiscal year ending June 30 will ex- 
ceed $500,000,000 and says outlook for 
tax reduction is favorable. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Trouble experienced in estimating 
income tax returns in Great Britain 

Page 7, Col. 7 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on Page 6. 


Program outlined of studies to in- 
crease consumption of cotton. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears argument in suit alleging ’in- 
fringement of trade mark. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Water Power 


House Committee to submit pro- 
posal for disposition of Muscle Shoals 
at next session of Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Power permit authorized for de- 
velopment of project on South Fork 
of Feather River, Calif. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Federal Power Commission rules 
transfer of power permit is invalid. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Wholesale Trade 


Decline in wholesale prices noted in 
February. 
Page 7, Col. 5 





‘Government to Aid 
Conference on Radio 


| 


. Army and Navy Officers to 
Participate in Sessions in 
Washington in October. 


' 

| Radio officers of the Army and Navy 
: and other Governmental agencies will 
participate in the Radiotelegraph, Con- 
ference which will be held in Washing- 
‘ ton next October, according to tentative 


ment of the Navy. 

It is planned to have both the Director 
of Naval Communications and the Chief 
of the Radio Division of the Bureau of 
Engineering attend the conference, which 
will be the first to be held since 1912. 

Capt. Ridley McLean, director of Na- 
val Communications, announced orally 
that the Department of the Navy had 
obtained a copy of the Book of Propos- 
als, a compilation of all suggestions of 
the various Governments and companies 
interested in the conference. It is, he 
said, in the nature of an agenda, sev- 
eral copies of which have been received 
at the Department of State. 

The Department of State is sponsor- 
ing the Conference next autumn, and it 
is expected an active part may be taken 
by the newly created Federal Radio 
Commission. It was at first planned to 
hold it this spring, but the time required 
for distribution of the Book of Proposals 
to distant countries and the length of 
time required for delegations to reach 
Washington caused its postponement un- 
til early next October. 


Cleveland Children 
Study at Museum 














Competition is keen among children 
in Cleveland, Ohio, schools, public and 
private, for appointment to special 
Saturday morning classes for study at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, accord- 
ing to information received at the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

In the selection of the children for 
the courses, each child is required as a 
test to reproduce an object and to draw 
an original design. Of more than 200 
children who competed last fall, only 
32 were accepted, it is said. These 200 
pupils have been formed into two 
groups, beginners and advanced, and 
they will work in the galleries under 
the direction of a trained instructor. 
The children are reported as Leing so 
anxious for this opportunity of art 
study that when a child drops out, the 
place is promptly filled. 

More than 20 pupils from last year’s 
classes who gave evidence of a superior 
ability were allowed to contitiue their 
work this year at the museum: Scholar- 
ships given by local patrons have en- 
abled other talented pupils to study in 
Saturday morning classes at the Cleve- 
land School of Art. 





Water in Fish Aquaria 
Purified With Chemicals 








Safe neutralizing chemicals for chlo- 
rine in city water used in fish aquaria 
are suggested in an announcement just 
issued by the Bureau of Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
follows: 

During the past few years many of 
the fish in the Bureau’s aquaria have 


plans announced orally at the Depart- | 


| 





| 





| 


deen killed by, small amounts of chlorine - harm the fish, 





|members of that 


} rights. 





Labor 


Declared Chief Aim 


Of Radio Commission. 


Vice Chairman Outlines 
Plans for Improvement 
in Present System of 
Broadcasting. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
however, am going to talk almost ex- 
clusively about broadcasting, because 
that is the phase of the subject which 
most directly concerns you, and which 
presents some of our most urgent prob- 
lems. 

You all know that Congress has re- 
cently enacted a new radio law, replacing 


the Radio Act of 1912 which, until about | 


three weeks ago, provided the principal | pointed out that the extent to which the 
basis for all Federal regulation of radio | isang ip - ee oad : 


transmission. The new law was the 
product of an immense amount of dis- 
cussion, both within Congress and out- 
side of it. 

You have heard a great deal about 
this law, and yet perhaps many of you 


have not discovered its most significant | 


feature. This is the provision that in the 
determination of every radio question the 


dominant influence is and must be pub- | 


lic interest. This doctrine, that broad- 
casting exists only for the purpose of 
properly serving the listening public, is 
the constitutional basis for every action 
the Commission may take., You who are 


listening tonight, you and the millions | 
of others for whom radio has become | 
an integral part of normal life, are the | 
ones who, in the long run, must deter- | 
|} mine what is in the public 


interest— 
and may I say here that I count myself 
as one of you, for until I was unex- 
pectedly called to serve on this Com- 


mission, my only connection with radio | 


communication was as a listener, doing 
just what all of you are doing now. 
Principle is new in Law. 
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This conception of broadcasting as a | 


public service is new in law, but it has 
for some time past guided both the Gov- 


ernment and, to a large extent, the broad- | 


casters as well. Sixteen months ago it 
was this spirit of service 
Fourth National Radio Conference—and 
it may interest you to know that three 


of the present Radio Commissioners were | 
conference—incorpo- | 
| ceptable 


rated into its resolutions. 

Shortly thereafter both Senator Dill 
and Congressman White adopted this 
same spirit as the foundation for their 
respective bills, which resulted in the 
present law. It is this principle which 
dominates the radio law as it stands to- 
day, and it is this principle which must 
guide the Federal Radio Commission in 
every phase of its new work. 

You must remember, however, that 
we face a situation which has been de- 
veloping for sevéral years, a situation 
involving many conflicting interests and 
You, for example, may dislike 
the programs of a station which your 
neighbor finds of particular value. You 
may urge that some particular station 
should even be denied the right to broad- 
east, forgetful alike that its service may 
be highly regarded by many listeners, 
and that the refusal of a license may 
mean loss and perhaps financial ruin to 


| people who have invested their time and 


money in that station, all in the best of 


good faith. If you will think of these | 


things, I am sure you will see the dangers 
in anythink like ruthless, arbitrary or 
hastily considered action. 

I think you will get our picture of the 
present broadcasting situation if you 


out any traffic policemen or any well- 
understood traffic rules. Most of the 
drivers are, to be sure, careful and con- 
siderate, and there are not many acci- 
dents, but there are always some people 
who insist on driving too fast, or turn- 


ing in the wrong places, and occasional | 


disastrous collisions, most of which 
would be avoided by the drivers them- 
selves if only they all understood the 
rules, and had somebody on the spot to 
tell them what to do. 

Asks Broadcasters’ Aid. 

Our hope is to interfere with the 
legitimate traffic just as litlte as we 
can, and still eliminate the danger of 
accident. We are. counting on the 
drivers, which means the broadcasters, 
to help us, because it is they who in 


the long run are the worst sufferers 
from the accidents. We believe they | 
will recognize that even though they 


cannot all have everything they want, 
they will achieve better results for 
themselves by serving a satisfied radio 
public than by attempting to run 
counter to the spirit of the new radio 
law—the spirit of public service. 
We cannot solve this problem over- 
night, nor would you want us to attempt 
any partial solution which, though it 
might clear away one local difficulty, 
would do so only to set up new troubles 
elsewhere. Accorcingly, our first step 
is going to be to find out exactly how 
many broadcasting stations operate or 


want to operate in the United States, ! 


and what service they can give to the 
listening public. This information will 
come to us chiefly through the new ap- 
plications for license, for every broad- 
casting station must have a license from 
the Commission. With this information 
in hand—and we expect to have it very 
soon—we can at once proceed to deal 





present in the city water supply. The 
possibility of removing this substance 
has been studied by Dr. R. S. Taylor, and 
@ process was evolved for doing so in a 
practical manner and in such a way as 
not to leave the water harmful to fish 
life. The process consists in adding suf- 
ficient sodium bisulphite or sodium thio- 
sulphate to the water to completely react 
with all the chlorine present. One or 
the other of these substances can be 
added in solution to the water running 
into the aquaria, by means of a pump. 
Small amounts of these chemicals do not 


which the | 
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\ Service to Listeners | Supreme Court Hears Arguments 


In Beech-Nut Infringement Case 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the instant case upon its ruling that the 
P. Lorillard Company’s alleged use of 
the trade mark and sailient part of the 
trade and corporate name of the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company in the sale of 
tobacco and cigarettes, is not a violation 
of law because the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company does not deal in tobacco or 
cigarettes or in commodities which the 
court considered of the same class or 
same descriptive properties. 

It was contended that it was error to 
make “class” and “descriptive proper- 
ties” of the goods the test of the rights 
of the parties. It was argued that al- 


| though the court below finds that plain- 


tiff deals only in food products as a 
matter of fact chewing gum, plaintiff’s 
principal product, is no more an article 
ot food than is chewing tobacco. 

In a discussion of the cases it was 
owner of a trade mark may prevent its 
use by others on goods to which he has 
not applied it has never been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
or by the House of Lords in England. 

Argument by Petitioner., 

It' was argued by the petitioner that 
the Lorillard Company acquired no title 
to the Weissinger Beechnut trade mark 
for the yeason that the good-will of the 
business previously symbolized thereby 
had passed out of existence before the 














The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
March 17, 1927 





10 a. m.—Senator Frederic M. 
Sackett and former Senator Richard P. 
Ernst, of Kentucky, called to discuss 
appointments with the President. 

11:15 a. m.—Richard Washburn 
Childs, former Ambassador to _ Italy, 
called to pay a social visit with the 
President. 

11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., National Com- 
mitteewoman from North Carolina, 
called to invite the President to visit 
Asheville, N. C., when he goes West to 
spend his vacation. Mrs. Patterson also 
said she told the President that either 
Johnson J. Hayes, of Greensboro, or 
Frank Linney, of Boone, would be ac- 
to the Republican organiza- 
tion of North Carolina for appointment 
to the vacancy in the Federal judgeship 
for the middle district of that State. 

11:45 a. m.—wW. P. Jackson, former 
Mayor of Baltimore, Md., called to re- 
new his recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of Amos W. Woodcock, 
United States District Attorney for 
Maryland, to be Federal judge for the 


| middle district of Maryland. 


12 noon.—The President participates 
in the annual drawings for the Inter- 
national Tennis Davis Cup Matches. 
Diplomatie representatives of 25 na- 


| tions were present at the ceremonies. 


12:30—Senator Simeon D. Fess, of 
Ohio, called to present his grandchil- 


' dren to the President. 











Remainder of Day—Ergaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 


| respondence. 








with each individual case, not only on 
the basis of its special claims, but also 
on that of its relation to the national 
situation as a whole. 

Meanwhile, there are certain general 
principles which we must formulate as 
our guides in determining how interfer- 


- ; : : | ence between stations may best be elimi- 
will think of a crowded city street with- | 


nated in the interests of the listening 
public. Many of you have ideas on this 
subject, and we cordially invite your 
cooperation, either by mail or in person. 
From March 29 through April 1 we plan 
to hold public hearings in Washingtony 
not for the consideration of any indi- 
vidual claims or complaints—the time 
for those will come a little later—but 
in order that we may have the full bene- 
fit of your suggestions as to the gen- 
eral plans to be followed. 
One-Man Control Opposed. 

It is, I think, a very fortunate thing 

that these plans, and their application 


| to each special case, are not made by 


the law the duty of any one man. Here 
is a problem involving many milliens of 
dollars invested in broadcasting equip- 
ment, half a billion dollars of annual 
sales of radio sets and supplies, and, by 
all odds most important, millions of 
American people in whose lives radio has 
come to play an established part. It is 
a problem which, as the result of the 
utterly unprecedented growth of the in- 
dustry, is at present more perplexing 
than it has ever been before or, we sin- 
cerely hope, will ever be again. 

You can readily see why this burden 
ought not to be laid on the shoulders 
of any one individual. Secretary Hoover, 
who under the old law of 1912 had the 
undivided responsibility, has himself 
clearly realized this, and has been con- 
sistent in his opposition to the idea of 
one-man control. 

The new law has created the Federal 
Radio Commission, its five members 
representing every section of the coun- 
try. I know that I am speaking for my 
fellow commissioners as well as for 
myself when I say that we are approach- 
ing our task, in full recognition of its 
importance and magnitude, with the 
single purpose of carrying out both the 
letter and the spirit of the law. 

We are under no obligations, political 
or otherwise, except to you, the radio 
public. We, ask your help, and also, for 
awhile, we ask your patience. We want 
to act quickly, but we must act justly. 

Tonight, on behalf of the Federal 
Radio Commission, I can make you only 
one promise, and that is that in every- 
thing we may do we are going to be 
guided by the spirit of the Federal law 
under which we hold office—the principle 
that the right to broadcast is dependent, 
not on selfish interest, but on service to 
the listening public—to you whom I have 
been privileged to address this evening. 





date of the assignment of the Weissinger 
business to the Lorillard Company. And 
that in any event there had been an 
abandonment. 

It was stated that the alleged acquies- 
cence of the Beech-Nut Company in the 
Lorillard Company’s use of the Beech- 
Nut trade mark was temporary inaction 
of the Beech-Nut Company induced by 
the Lorillard Company’s misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. 

For the respondent it was contended 
that the petitioner properly was denied 
relief on its claim of trade-mark in- 
fringement because the goods of the pe- 
titioner and respondent were not of the 
same descriptive properties. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


The claim was advanced that the use | 


of the word “Beech-Nut” by petitioner 
in its corporate name gives it no right 
to complain of the use of that word 
in the tobacco trade. 

The alleged conflict of opinion between 
the Circuit Courts of Appeal was sought 
to be distinguished. 

It was contended that the petitioner 
is barred by laches, acquiescence and 
estoppel from obtaining any relief; that 
petitioner has failed to establish any 
damage and is entitled neither to an in- 
junction nor to an accounting. It was 
further contended that there was no 
abandonment by the respondent of the 
Beech-Nut Mark. 











| Order Rejecting Land, : 


Claims Is Reversed 


Interior Department Decides 
to Obey Court Order and 
Not Appeal. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
decision of June 30, 1928, whereupon the 
railway company instituted a suit in 
equity in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to restrain the Secre- 


tary of the Interior from canceling the 
selection. A motion to dismiss the suit 
was filed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, upon consideration of which the 
court held, in effect, that the company 


was within its rights in selecting lands — 


| valuable for oil and gas so long as the 


| ferred to, is overruled. 


selection was made subject to the pro- 
visions and reservations of the Act of 
July 17, 1914, supra. 

The Department having concluded to 
abide by the court decision referred to 
without appealing therefrom, the deci- 
sions of April 4 and June 30, 1923, are 
recalled and vacated, and the decision 
appealed from is reversed. 

The decision of January 3, 1922, in 
Northern Pacific Railway Company (48 
L. D. 573), in so far as it conflicts with 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia in the suit re- 








Just 
19 hours 
to Chicago 





Station in Chicago. 


Sister train of the famous 
Broadway Limited—the 
Liberty Limited carries 
you to the spacious Union 





stRERT Y¥ 
LIMITED 


[DE LUXE TRAIN—NO EXTRA FARE] 


ISTER TRAIN to the famous 
Broadway Limited, this magnifi- 
cent train carries you into the pala- 
tial new Union Station in Chicago 
—affording anew convenience to busi- 
ness, hotels, the North and South 


Shores. 


<a 


LIBERTY LIMITED 


19 hours to Chicago 
Lv. Washington 3:10 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago 9:10 A.M. 


When you’re going to Detroit take 
the Red Arrow. It’s the fastest train. 
De luxe—yet no extra fare. 

For information and reservations 
telephone Main 9140. During the 
evening hours and on Sundays and 
holidays telephone Main 7380. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight 
than any other railroad in America 
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* Tn Living on Farm 


Department of Agriculture 
to Conduct Investigations 
In Various Sections of 
of Nation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


asincome per family owing to any one or 


several unfavorable factors, and are also 


,involyed to considerable extent in the | r : n ; 
| 5 was fairly active, according to in- 


over-production that occurs, they are 


. bringing down the level of living of peo- 
. ple that would otherwise be on a higher 


_ come, 


. level,” Dr. Galpin said in explaining the 


purpose of the investigation. 
Necessity for Study. 
The Department of Agriculture re- 


““gards it as necessary to make the study 


to find out the facts in the areas, where 
low farm land values point to low in- 
in order that where the land 
should remain in commercial agriculture, 
“improved farm practices may be taught 
with consequent rise in income and 
standards of living. 

Typical studies will be made in five 


regions in the United States where in- 


dications are that families are living on 
2 low level both of income and outgo. 
One of those is the coastal region of the 
Southeastern part of the United States, 


«where the raising of truck crops on a 


: 
- 


-- The low income of farm families in | 
these areas is probably due to the poor ; 


. Nebraska and Colorado. 


‘ 


commercial basis is the source of in- 
come. Another is the Appalachian 
mountain region. A third is a crescent 
shaped area extending across the south- 
ern tips of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, into 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania and 
New York. A fourth is the great plains 


area, including parts of Montana, Wyo- | 


North Dakota, South Dakota, 
The fifth con- 
sists of regions of cut over land in va- 
rious parts of the country. 


ming, 


soil, rough topography, undependible 
climatic or pioneer conditions, or to a 
combination of these factors, according 
«to Dr. Galpin. 


Field Work for Ohio. 


The field work for the series of Ohio 


“investigations, typical of the third gen- 
. eral region mentioned above, will be com- 


. Study. 


a 


peeted by July 1, Dr. Galpin said, ¢nd | port demand continued fair and during 


@ preliminary report will be issued in 
September. 

_ The new project is the first important 
study to be made in which the income 


and outgo are both included in the same | 
The results of a similar study of 


_farm families in 11 States, whose stand- 


ard of living averaged higher than those | 


to be studied in the new project, were 


_published by the Department of Agri- 


culture recently. 


States to Have Aid 
In Building Bridges 


“Public Law No. 773 Enacted by 


69th Congress Provides for 
Federal Assistance. 


_ Federal aid to the States in the build- 
ing of bridges on public highways is pro- 
vided in Public Law No. 773 enacted by 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The full text of the Act, which has 
just been printed follows: 

An Act to permit the granting of Fed- 
_eral aid in respect of certain roads 
and bridges. : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 





158) 


~of Representatives of the United States | 


of America in Congress assembled, That 
notwithstanding any provision of the 


Act entitled “An Act to provide that the | 


United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved Juiy 11, 1916, 
or of the Federal Highway Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may extend, on the 
same basis and in the same manner as in 
the construction of any free bridge, Fed- 


eral aid under.such Acts, in the construc- | 
tion of any toll bridge and approaches | 


thereto, by any State or States, or 
States, or political subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof, and that all tolls re- 
ceived from the operation thereof, less 
the actual cost of operation and mainten- 
ance, are applied to the repayment to the 
States or States, or political ‘subdivision 
or subdivisions thereof, of. its or their 
part of the cost of construction of such 
bridge, and upon the further condition 
that when the amount contributed by 
such State or States, or political sub- 
division or subdivisions thereof, in the 
construction of such bridge shall have 


been repaid from the tolls, the collection | 


of tolls for the use of such bridge shall 
thereafter cease, and the same shall be 
maintained and operated as a free 
bridge. 

Approved, March 3, 1927. 


President Confers on Plan 


To Help Farmers Buy Seed 


A plan for advancing funds from the 
reserve of the Federal 
Board “or the purchas? of seed for farm- 
ers in the drought-stricken districts in 
the Western States has just been dis- 
cussed: with President Coolidge at the 


' White House by Albert C. Williams, 
Federal Farm Loan Commissioner. 


* recent session of Congress. 
‘ the Federal 


An apropriation of $8,600,000 was car- 


; ried in the second deficiencyy appropria- 


tion bill which failed of passage at the 


Since then 
Farm Loan Board has 
evolved a plan by which it can use 


’ county warrants as collateral for mak- 
* ing loans to the farmers of the 11 


’ 


States in the drought-stricken areas, 
Mr. Williams said orally after the con- 


' ference. 


Farm Loan | 


/ 
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Agriculture 
Surveys Are Planned | Active Seed Demand, With Little Change 


In Prices, Noted in Advices from Markets 


Department of Agriculture 


States Red Clover Advanced 


50 Cents Per 100 Pounds in Week Ending Mar. 5. 


Seed demand for the week ended 
March 5 was reported as active to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Lit- 
tle change in prices, except for red 
clover seed, which advanced approxi- 
mately 50 cents per 100 pounds, occurred 
during the week, atcording to a review 
of the week’s market conditions just is- 
sued. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Seed demand for the week ended March 


formation obtained from leading seed 
markets by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Prices of domestic 
red clover made still further advances 
in price in all markets. With most seeds 
advances or declines in prices were slight 
and no marked changes occurred. 
Red Clover Advances. 

Clovers and alfalfa.—Prices of domes- 
tic red clover made an average advance 
of 50 cents per 100 pounds. 
continued principally for the high-grade 
seed, stocks of which were regarded as 
extremely small. 


but not in sufficient volume to strengthen 
prices of imported seed. During the 
week 363,000 pounds were received, sub- 
ject to the Federal Seed Act, at one At- 


iantic port, from France and Germany, | 
which compares with 90,000 a week ago | 
During | 


and 421,700 two weeks ago. 
February 16-28 exports from the United 


States into the western Ontario district | 


of Canada amounted to 311,057 pounds. 
Alsike clover was in fair to good de- 


mand and prices averaged 30 cents per ' 


100 pounds higher. 

White clover remained duil. 
were weak and tended lower. 
the week about 27,000 pounds were re- 
ceived at one Atlantic port, mostly 
from Germany, compared with 16,500 
the preceding week. 

Sweet clover demand was brisk in 
some markets but slow in others. Prices 
showed but slight changes and averaged 
about the same as a week ago. 

Lespedeza prices were weak 


Prices 


and 


| tended lower. 


Timothy Remains Dull. 
Grasses.—Timothy remained dull in 
most .markets with little improvement 
in demand and no change of price. Ex- 


Expected to Be Large 


Department of Agriculture Re- | 


ceives Unofficial Predictions 
From Institute at Rome. 


The Argentine corn harvest, which has | 
already begun, is expected to be un- | 


usually large, accordinz> to unofficial pre- 


dictions contained in a message regard- | 


ing Argentine crop conditions just re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 


The full text of a statement based on 
this information follows: 


The Argentine corn harvest has al- } 
ready begun, according to a cable to | 
the United States Department of Agri- | 


culture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. The condition 
of the crop has deteriorated since the 
report of the Institute on February 18. 
At that time the crop was reported to 


be in excellent condition but has suffered | 
| Since on account of excessive heat and | 
| lack of rainfall. 


The second estimate of 
the corn acreage is 10,599,000 acres. No 


| Official estimates have been received as | 
to the probable size of the harvest but | 
private sources are predicting an ex- | 


ceptionally large crop. 
Cotton harvesting has been delayed 
by too much rain. 


Winter Cereals in Austria 
Are Better Than Average 


Winter sown cereals in Austria on 
March 1 were reported in better than 
average condition by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The text of a statement just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture concern- 
ing Austrian crop condition follows: 

The condition of the winter sown ce- 
reals in Austria March 1 is reported bet 
ter than average, according to a cable 
to the United States Department of Agri- 


culture from the International Institute | 


of Agriculture at Rome. According to 
the Austrian system of reporting, with 
three average and two better than aver- 
age, the condition on March 1 of the 
wheat crop was 2.3 and rye and barley 
each 2.6. This would seem to indicate 


that the crops have wintered well, al- | 


though private sources have reported a 
worry over lack of snow cover through- 
out the winter. No estimate of the area 
sown to winter cereals has been received. 


Sisal Fiber Important 
As Export From Sumatra 


* 

Shipments of sisal hemp from Sumatra 
to the United States reached their high- 
est total during 1926, according to ad- 
vices from Consul Sydney B. Redecker, 
at Medan, Sumatra, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

Next after rubber, the most important 
export from the Northern Sumatra Con- 
sular district to the United States is sisal 
fiber. The exports of which, a further 
notable increase occurred in 1926 when 
$31,319,021 pounds valued at $3,024,581 
were exported to the United States 
compared with 24,459,972 pounds valued 
at $2,300,326 in 1925, in which year 


Demand | were lower for some 


In some markets buy- ! 
ers turned to the lower grades reluc- | 
tantly and some preferred imported seed, | 


| or demand. 
| below the price of imported and was 


During } 


| with 








the week about 146,700 pounds was ex- 
ported from one Atlantic port, mainly 
to Great Britain, Germany, and Hol- 
land, compared with 51,706 a week ago 
and 67,800 two weeks ago. During 
February 16-28 exports into the west- 
ern Ontario district of Canada amounted 
to 420,313 pounds. 

Redtop was in fair den:and in most 
markets and prices averaged slightly 
higher. Export demand continued fair 
and 12,300 pounds was exported from 
one Atlantic port during the week and 
13,000 the preceding week. 

Orchard grass continued in good de- 
mand with prices unchanged. 

Kentucky bluegrass was in fair de- 
mand in most markets with prices un- 
changed from a week ago. Canada 
bluegrass was lower and in principal 
markets was quoted mostly $18 to $21 
per 100 pounds. 

Turf seed prices continued weak and 
kinds. [In prin- 
cipal markets prices were mostly: Ger- 
man mixed bent, $55 to $60; Chewings 
fescue, $26 to $28; sheep’s fescue, $26 
to $26.50. 

Ryegrass showed no change in price 
Domestic continued to sell 


quoted at $7 per 100° potinds in most 
markets. 

Vetches continued in fair demand. Lit- 
tle change in price or demand occurred 


Commission 


Dealing 


Hearings Adjourned 


In Complaints Filed 


ALL STATEMENTS "HEREIN ARr®-GIVEN ON OrriciaL AuTHorITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Public Lands 


Coordination of Cotton Supply and Demand 


Is Primary Purpose of Program of Studies 


2 Bureau of Agricultural Economics Proposes to Increase 
Under Packers Act Consumption in U. S. to Replace Imported Products. 


Proceedings Interrupted to 
Permit Examinations of 
Books of Accused Com- 

mission Houses. 


The hearing in the case of 12 live- 
stock commission firms doing business in 
Buffalo, N. Y., who are charged with 
violation of the Packers’ and Stockyards 
Act, has been adjourned to reconvene at 
the time and place to be designated by 
the examiner, according to an oral an- 
nouncement just made by the Packers’ 
and Stockyards Administration of the 
Depaartment of Agriculture. The ad- 
journment, it was explained, is to permit 
accountants to examine more fully the 
books and records of the firms. Inquiry | 
into the alleged violations of the act | 


| was commenced on March 10 at Buffalo 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| 


| pany, Sadler, Rorick & Company, Stacy, 


in Europe where stocks of hairy vetch | 


are regarded light. 
about 99,000 pounds 
two Atlantic ports. 

Millet demand was quiet; prices, how- 
ever, were firm or slightly higher for 
most kinds. 

Sorgo prices were firm and 
stocks than normal were reported. 

Sudan grass prices were slightly lower. 


was ‘received at 


kets. 

Cowpeas and Canada field peas met 
improved demand. 
firm and slightly higher. 
jn fair to good demand in most markets 


; but prices averaged slightly lower. 


During the week | Sees 
j and the Williamson 


smaller 


Demand for seed grains was good in | 


| some markets where weather conditions 


had been favorable to farm work. No 


important price changes occurred. More | 


to oats and buckwheat. 
tinued in good demand. 


Canada Is Largest 
Buyer of Implements 


Purchases of Farm Supplies in 
1926 Are Announced as 
$21,840,000. 


The year 1926 appears to have placed 
Canada as the largest market for Ameri- 
can agricultural implements, according 
to the Agricultural Implements Division, 
Department of Commerce, in a report 
just made public. 

The full text follows: 


Canada has for many years been one 
of the largest purchasers of American 
farm implements but in 1926 its pur- 
chases, totaling $21,840,000, were nearly 
$5,000,000 greater than the purchases of 
Argentina, which ranked second as a 
market for American’ farm implements. 

Canada buys a wide variety of Ameri- 
can implements but the outstanding item 
in 1926 was its purchase of 8,173 wheel 
tractors valued at $6,823,648. Another 
significant feature was the purchase of 
368 combines. This is noteworthy, since 


only three or four years ago it was | termine the suitability of these tracts for 


fairly generally considered that the use 
of combines in Canada was impracticable. 
At present the use of combines is in- 
creasing quite rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Nearly half of the shipments of the 
United States to Canada consisted of 
tractors and parts. In addition to the 
wheel tractors mentioned above, en- 
gines for tractors valued at $797,518 
were shipped to Canada, while parts of 
tractors exceeded $1,500,000 
Another item of considerable importance 
was threshers, of which 2,232, valued 
at $2,257,353, were sent from the United 
States to be used in preparing the 


| Canadian grain crops for the market. 


Cz- ‘an purchase of American plows 
du: ag the year amounted to 9,573 val- 
ued at $913,983. More than 13,000 cream 
separators, valued at nearly $750,000, 
were shipped to the Dominion while the 


value of “other dairy equipment and | 


parts” purchased from the United States 
amounted to $821,820. 

Nearly all items of farm equipment 
were shipped to Canada in fairly sub- 
stantial amounts. Two exceptions, how- 
ever, were mowers and hayrakes and 
tedders, shipments of which were each 
slightly less than $25,000, More than 
4,000 harvesters and binders went to 
Canada in 1926, while the value of 
implements and machinery shipped to 
Canada which are not classified sepa- 
rately in the export statistics reached 
a total of several million dollars. 


the previous highest record was estab- 
lished. 

The increase in Sumatra sisal exports 
to the United States is entirely in keep- 
ing with the rapid and marked increase 
being recorded in the production of the 
relatively new sisal fiber industry in Su- 
matra. This industry was only estab- 
lished on a producing basis in 1919 and 


‘| each year since then has recorded a very 


substantial increase in the total produc- 
tion of the industry. Ts new areas are 
constantly being planted to sisal in Su- 
matra, the production is expected to un- 
dergo steady increase in the future and 
the exports to the United Stateg by far 
the leading consuming country, which 
takes in normal years upwards of 55 per 
cent of the total Sumarta production 
may also experience an increase. : 


in. value. | 


{ interest was paid to barley and rye than | 
Seed corn con- | 


| 
| 
| 


| & Stevens, Inc., Ford & Holloway, Im- 


Demand was poor to fair in most mar- | Seven Areas Studied | 
seas wet | In Reclamation Work | 
Soybeans were 


under an order of the Secretary of Agri- } 
culture. 

The firms named in the order which is 
Docket No. 189 of notice and inquiry | 
under ‘Title No. 3 of the Packers’ and | 
Stockyards Act of 1921 are: Dunning | 


hoff Commission Company, Maxwell & | 
Son, Meeks, Baron & Miller, Inc., The | 
Dalton, Meeks Company, Ransom, Mans- | 
field & Company, Rice & Whaley Com- 


Bement & Beadle, Inc., Swope, Hughes, 
Waltz & Benstead Commission Company, | 
Commission Com- | 
pany. 
The full text of the order contain- 
ing the charges was published in the 
issue of March 4. 


Tracts in South Considered | 
to Determine Suitability for 
Farm Communities. 


Detailed studies’ to determine the 
suitability of seven tracts in Southern 
States for the creation of permanent 
and prosperous agricultural communi- | 
ties will be undertaken by the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior, according to a 
statement just made. 

The tracts have been designated by 
the States of North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- | 
sissippi, and Tennessee. Cooperation 
by agricultural colleges and State au- 
thorities has been arranged, it was said. 
Preliminary investigations and inspec- 
tions already have been made of the | 
tracts at Mount Holly, S. C., and 
Albany, Ga. 

The announcement of the investiga- 
tions follows recommendations of spe- 
cial advisers on reclamation and rural 
development to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department follows: 

Following the recommendations of the 
Special Advisers on Reclamation and 
Rural Development to the Secretary of 
the Interior, detailed studies will be 
made of the seven tracts designated by 
the States of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, it is announced at the In- 
terior Department. 

Price of Land To Be Studied. 
The purpose of these studies is to de- 


the creation of permanent and prosper- 
ous agricultural communities. Investi- 
gators will consider the value of the land 
in its present condition, the cost of re- 
clamation and improvement, and the 
prices which will have to be charged for 
land to settlers. Consideration will also 
be given to transportation and market- 
ing facilities and other economic factors. 

The work will be under the general 


rector of Reclamation Economics of the 


Bureau of Reclamation. The field work 


| and investigations will be made by C. A. 


i 
| supervision of George C€. Kreutzer, Di- 


Bissell, Chief of the Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Reclamation at 
Washington, D. C., with whom will be 
associated George R. Boyd, Drainage 
Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads; S. L. 
Jeffords, Agronomist, Clemson College, 
S. C., and a soil technologist. 

States to Cooperate. 

Cooperation in these investigations by 
the agricultural colleges and the State 
authorities has been arranged. 

; Preliminary investigations and inspec- 

tions -have already been made of the 
tracts at Mt. Holly, S. C., and Albany, 
Ga, The remaining five tracts to be 
studied will be visited in the following 
order: Mayland, Tenn.; Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; Selma, Ala.; Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
and Pembroke, N. C. 

It is anticipated that this preliminary 
work will be completed by July, 1927. 
After that time the programs worked 
out will be reviewed and plans made for 
further investigations. 


Canadian Wheat Imports 
For Week 23,000 Bushels 


Imports of wheat from Canada into 
the principal northern border ports 
during the week ending March 12 
totaled 23,000 bushels, according to the 
official data issued by the Department 
of Commerce on March i7. All the 
Canadian imports during the week went 
into bonded mills for grinding into flour 
for exports. In the preceding week, 
42,000 bushels were imported, and in 
the corresponding week a year ago, 
62,000 bushels, of which 20,000 were 
imported duty paid for consumption in 
this country. ‘ 


| University, who has 
| charge of the Bureau’s cotton utiliza- 


Better coordination of cotton supply 
and demand is the primary purpose of 
a program of studies just inaugurated 


| by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Additional studies of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics relate to the 
potential increase in consumption of 
cotton in the United States, to partially 
replace imported products such as jute 
for manufacture of cord and bags of 
various kinds, and materials for cloth- 
ing such as imported shirtings, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture concerning 
the new program of studies. An esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics places the possible increase 
in consumption at 2,000,000 bales a 
year. 


The coordination studies will serve 


| to assist producers to supply the grades, 


staples and characters of raw cotton 
which manufacturers can utilize most 


| effectively. 


The full text of the statement con- 


| cerning the studies follows: 


Cotton Research Program. 
A cotton research and service pro- 


gram aimed at the better coordination | 


of cotton supply and demand and for 


| the purpose of increasing cotton con- 
| sumption in the United States has been 
| put into operation by the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics. 
“There is reason to believe,” accord- 
ing to Bureau economists, “‘that if all 


| the possible new uses of cotton were 
| taken advantage of, the consumption of | 
| cotton in the United States might be 


increased about 2,000,000 bales a year.” 

An outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram is the collection of production 
and consumption data on cotton grades, 
staple, and character under the direc- 


tion of Dr. H. B. Killough, of Brown | the manufacture of shirtings to compete 


been placed in 


tion work. 
This year typical samples of cotton 


| grown in different parts of the Belt 
| will be gathered and estimates will be 


issued periodically during the market- 
ing season on the grade, staple, and 
character of cotton produced. These 
estimates will indicate the relative 
scarcity or abundance of cottons of 
particular types, and by indicating 


| whether cotton is high or low in grade 
; and quality, the facts will be disclosed 
| as to what part of the crop is tender- 
| able and what part is untenderable. 


Studies of Marketing. 

A* number of studies of cottun mar- 
keting are under way, the principal 
project being a study of cotton quota- 
tions, the factors influencing them, and 
how they are actually made in both 
futures and spot markets. The Bu- 
reau plans ultimately to study the mar- 
keting process all the way through 
from produced to spinner, 

Dr. Killough made a preliminary sur- 
vey last summer of the utilization of 
cotton in the manufacture of basic fab- 


Medicines Tested 
For Bacteria Content 


Lactic Acid-Producing Prepo- 
sitions Found Defective in 
Many Cases. 


An investigation of the cultures of 
lactic acid-producing organisms found 
in interstate commerce, .especially those 
intended for use as medicinal agents, is 
now under way to rid the market of 
misbranded, deteriorated, contaminated, 
or otherwise illegal preparations, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act. The text of the statement fol- 
lows: : 

The Bureau of Chemistry made a sur- 
vey during the summer of 1926 of Ack- 
dophilus and Bulgaricus preparations 
found in interstate commerce. This sur- 
vey included the bacteriological examin- 
ation of cultures in liquid milk, in whey 
combinations, in tablet form, in powder, 
and in semi-solid media. One hundred 
and nine samples, representing the pro- 
duct of 24 manufacturers, were secured 
from points throughout the United 
States. 


Examination of these preparations 
showed that a relatively large propor- 
tion of them, particularly those in car- 
riers other than milk, contained so few 
lactic acid-producing organisms or were 
so seriously contaminated with other 
bacteria as to be practically worthless. 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act 
makes the manufacturer or distributor 
of medicinal products responsible for 
marketing them in harmony with its 
provisions. Manufacturers should as- 
sure themselves that the organisms are 
present in significant amounts in these 
preparations and that the articles are 
practically free from contaminating 
organisms. Statements regarding the 
therapeutic effects of the preparations 
should be limited to those that can be 
fully substantiated by the consensus 
of present-day medical opinion. 

Investigation of this class of prod- 
ucts will be continued for the purpose 
of ridding the market of misbranded, 
deteriorated, contaminated, or other- 
wise illegal preparations. 

Cultures of lactic acid-producing or- 
ganisms within the time limit, if any, 
marked upon the package by the manu- 
facturer should contain a _ therapeuti- 
cally or bacteriologically significant 
number of viable organisms true to the 
type claimed and should be practically 
frea fram eontaminatian. 





rics. This work is to be continued for 
the purpose of listing the basic fabrics 
made of cotton and their custorary uses, 
and the grade, staple and character of 
the cotton used in the manufacture of 
the warp and filling yarns entering into 
these basic fabrics. Information on the 
quantities of basic fabrics annually man- 
ufactured and of the cotton entering into 
them will be obtained. 

Experiments are to be made to de- 


| termine whether cotton can be substi- 


tuted for jute in the manufacture of cord, 
twine, burlap, bags of different kinds and 
bagging for cotton bales. Cotton bag- 
ging of different types is to be devel- 
opened, placed on different lots of cotton, 
and the bales so covered passed through 
the channels of trade to spinners in for- 
eign markets to determine how the dif- 
ferent types of cotton bagging stand up 
against the rough handling in loading, 
unloading and conveying to and from 
waréhouses. 

Approximately 700,000,000 pounds of 
jute fabrics and bagging was imported 
by the United States last year. Pre- 


suming a spinning waste of 12% per | 


cent in the manufacture of cotton into 
substitutes for jute, say Bureau econo- 
mists, and that as many pounds of cot- 
ton would be required in the manufac- 
ture of these substitutes as is consumed 


cotton. 
Interest is Promoted. 
The Bureau is promoting interest in 
a plan to develop increased wear and 


increased uses of cotton for clothing. | 


Studies now under way in the Bureau 
of Home Economics, it is believed, will 
yield valuable suggestions as to new 
types 
ated by expert designers and manufac- 
turers. Two opportunities seen by the 
bureau in the case of men’s wear are 


with those of foreign manufacture so 
extensively worn in this country, and 
summer suitings. 

A comprehensive analysis of the an- 
nual demand for cotton stated in terms 
of grade, staple, and character should 
tend to make prices reflect values more 
accurately, in the view of Bureau econ- 
omists. The work undertaken by Dr. 
Killough is planned to serve as a basis 
for extending existing uses of cotton and 


creating new uses; and to be used in as- | 


sisting producers to supply the grades, 
staples and characters of raw cotton 
which manufacturers can spin, weave, 


and othervise fabricate most effectively ! 


in supplying the consumer, industrial, 
and other demands for cotton goods. 

The work is intended to assist pro- 
ducers of the several growing regions to 
select varieties of cotton that will pro- 
duce readily marketable fiber and that 


are best adapted to their soil, climate ; 


and other growing conditions, and will 
be employed for measuring the demand 
for cotton, and assist growers to stabil- 
ize production adequately to meet these 
demands with minimum losses of pro- 
ductive effort. 


Increase Forecast 
In Russian Cotton 


Program Calls for Planting of 
2,145,000 Acres This 


Year. 


Cotton planting in Russia will prob- 
ably show a large increase in the com- 
ing season over that of the 1926 season, 
information just received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture reveals. 

The program calls for the planting of 
a total of 2,145,000 acres in Aussia, in- 
cluding Transcausia, according to the fol- 
lowing statement based on a cable from 


| the International Institute of Agricul- 


ture: The cotton planting program for 
Russia for next season provides for the 
sowing of 1,810,000 acres, excluding 


Transcausia, or an increase of 27.6 per 
cent over area planted this season, ac- 
cording to a cable received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. The plan for Transcaucasia 
for next season, according to “Economic 
Life” is for planting 335,000 acres or an 
increase of 5.1 per cent over this sea- 
son’s area. 


Brazilian Government 
Plans Study of Cotton 


The Government of Brazil has ex- 
pressed its intention to seek the ad- 
vice of exports on cotton culture con- 
cerning the development of a local cot- 
ton growing industry, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner W. 
D. Brown, at Rio de Janeiro, made pub- 
lic here on March 17. 

The full tex: of the announcement 
follows: 

In a recent decree the President of 
Brazil is authorized to grant a subven- 
tion not to exceed 200 contos of reis to 
The Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion, of England, or to any other body, 
expert in the culture of cotton and hav- 
ing a knowledge of the cotton industry, 
whom the Ministry of Agriculture may 
engage to come to Brazil to make a 
study of the best methods to be em- 
ployed there for the cultivation of 
cotton. 

The contemplated study would have 
as its’ basis the investigation of the 
possibilities for production of long and 
short fibre cotton of a species particu- 


Jj larly Brazilian. 
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of fabrics which might be cre- | 
| in Pinal County. 





Homestead 


Entries 


Tracts in Arizona 
And Nevada to Be 
Opened for Entry 


Indications of Mineral Are 
Found in One of Areas; 
State to Claim Part 
of Land. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just announced the opening to entry of 
certain lands in Arizona on April 1, and 
in Nevada on April 5. 

It is stated that a large portion of the 
Arizona land was withdrawn for the 
benefit of the State, and that for 60 
days beginning with the date of the 
filing of the plats, the ‘tate will have 
a preference right. 

Considerable indications of mineral 
have been observed in the Nevada area, 
it was said. The soil is described as be- 
ing of good quality. along Cherry Creek, 


the only stream in the plat, but “very » 


poor over the remaining areas.” 


The full text of the statement by the Jy 


Department follows: 
The plats of surveys in the following 


| townships will be officially filed in the 
‘ | district land office at Phoenix, Ariz., on 
in the form of jute, there would be re- | 
quired to replace three of our principal 
jute imports, about 1,700,000 bales of | 


April 1, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m.: 

T. 18 S., R. 2 W., G. and S. R. M.; 
18 S., R. 3 W., G. and S. R. M.; T. 19 
R. 2 W., and S. R. M.; T. 19 S., R. 3 
W., G. and S. R. M.; T. 11S, R.4E., 
and S. R. M.; all in Pima County. 

T. 7S, R.17E., and S. R. M.; T.75., 
R. 18 E,, and S. R. M.; T.8 S., R. 18, E., 


| and S. R. M.; T. 10, S., R. 18 E., and S. 


R. M.; T. 10 S., R. 17 E., and S. R. M.; 


T. 8 S: Hi 1E., and S. R. M.; T. 9 
S., R. 1 E., and S. R. M.; in Maricopa 
County. 

T6S., R.19 E,, and S. R. M.; T.65S., 


|'R. 22, E., and S. R. M.; T. 11 S., BK. 29 
| B., and S. R. M.: in Graham County. 


T, 12 S.,.R. 2s <., and S. R. M.; in Co- 
chise County. 

State Wants Tracts. 

A large portion of the land represented 
on said plats was withdrawn for: the 
benefit of the State, and for 60 days be- 
gining with the date of the filing of the 
plats, the State of Arizona will have a 
preference right to make selections 
therefrom under the provisions of the act 
of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat., $94). 

Upon the expiration of the 60-day pe- 
riod, or beginning at 9 o’clock a. m., on 
May 31, 1927, the land remaining unre- 
served or selected by the States will be 
held for a period of 91 days for entry 
under the homestead and desert lan 
laws by qualified former service men of 
the World War and also to entry by 
those persons having a preference right 
to the land superior to that of the sol- 
dier. 

Upon the expiration of the 91-day pe- 
riod, or at 9 o’clock a. m. on August 
30, 1927, the land then remaining vacant 
will become subject to entry under all 
applicable public land laws by the gen- 
eral public.. Soldiers’ applications may 
be executed and filed any time during 
the 60-day period and will be held sub- 
ject to the dominant right of the State. 
All applications so filed, when not in con- 
flict with the selections made by. the 
State, will be treated as though filed 
simultaneously at 9 o’clock . m. on May 
81, 1927. 

Ex-Service Men Preferred. 

For 91 days beginning April 1, 1927, 
the lands represented on said plats 
which are not withdrawn for the benefit 
of the State or not in a state of reserva- 
tion, will be subject to entry under the 
homestead and desert land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of the World 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldier. These 
parties may file their applications dur- 
ing the 20-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the plats. ' At 9 
o’clock a. m. on July 1, 1927, the lands 
remaining unentered will become sub- 
ject to entry under any applicable pub- 
lic land law by the general public. 

The plat of surveys in T. 31 N., 
41 E., M. D. M., Humboldt Count 
Nev., will be officially filed in the dis- 
trict land office at Elko, Nev., on April 
5, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

For 91 days beginning April 5, 1927, 
the unreserved lands represented on 
said plat will be open to entry under 
the homestead and desert land laws by 
qualified former service men of the 
World War, and also to entry by those 
persons having a preference right to the 
land superior to that of the soldier’s, 
These parties may file their applications 
during the 20-day period immediately 
preceding the fiiing of the plat and all 
applications so filed will be treated as 
though filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock 
a. m., on April 5, 1927. At 9 o’clock 
a. m., on July 6, 1927, the lands re- 


maining unentered and unreserved will. 


become subject to entry under any ap- 
plicable public land law by the -public 
generally. 

Plat Covers 3,906.59 Acres. 

This plat represents the survey, of 3,. 
906.59 acres of public land, The land 
embraced in this survey is principally 
broken and mountainous. Cherry 
Creek is in Sections 6, 7 and 8. This 
stream is the only water in this area 
and carries the spring runoff of snow 
water but becomes entirely dry in the 
early summer. 

A settler cu'tivates a small plot of 
ground near Cherry Creek in the NE % 
of Sec. 7 and the NW % of Sec. 8. The 


soil along this creek is of good quality, 


but is very poor over the remaining 
areas. Considerable 
mineral were observed. 
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Army Planes Carry 
Smoke Candles as 
Guide to Rescuers 


Use by Airmen Forced Down 
in Isolated Planes Designed 
to Facilitate Work of 
Search Parties. 


In an effort to. reduce the hazard to 
aviators in flying over mountains the 
Army Air Corps is equipping its planes 
with candles emitting a dense gray 
smoke to facilitate the search for air- 
men who have made forced landings or 
whose plancs have been wrecked in iso- 
lated regions. 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment of War that the method was de- 
vised as a rvegquit of recent tragedies to 
air mail and other pilots who have died 
of exposure before aid could reach them 
on account of the difficulty of locating 
them. 


Hope to Minimize Hazards. 


Following is the full text of a state- 


ment just issued by the Department: 
Every effort is being made by the 
Army Air Corps to minimize the haz- 
ard incident to flying over mountainous 
sections of the country. Planes are be- 
ing equipped with smoke candles giving 
forth a dense gray smoke, easily dis- 
tinguished from smoke caused by ordi- 
nary figs; it is hoped to direct speedy 
relief to airmen who have made forced 
landings or wrecked their planes. 
While the use of yellow dope on air- 
plane wings has served to make it easier 
for pilots flying relief planes to discern 
disabled planes on the ground, difficulty 
wes experienced in locating them in 
mountainous regions, rendering neces- 
sary searching parties on foot. In such 
regions #s the mountains of Pennsyl- 


vania, this work is extremely slow and | 


hazardous. 
Planned to Aid in Relief. 
The use of smoke candles in signalling 


from the ground to relief pilots in the | 
aix will no doubt save the lives of pilots | 


in a crash or a forced landing by the 
prompt dispatch of medical aid before 
they are overcome by exposure. 


It is anticipated that the peculiar na- | 


ture of the smoke issuing from these 
candles will cause persons, especially 
those residing in mountainous. or 


sparsely inhabited sections, to make a | 
source | 


prompt 
thereof. 


investigation of the 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 61 to Army 
follows: 

Infantry. 
Capt. Talley D. Joiner, Military Academy, 
yest Point, N. Y., to Fort Benning, Ga. 
Capt. James E. Allison, 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
to Camp Meade, Md. 

First Lieut. Charles P. Cullen, 16th Tank 
Battalion and to Tank School, Camp Meade, 
Maryland. 

Maj. Alvin Colburn, Washington, D. C., 
to 520th Infantry, Washington, BS, 

First Lieut. Frank S. Ross, Fort Snelling, 


Minn., to North Dakota Agricultural Col- | 


lege, Fargo, N. D. 
First Lieut. 
ferred to Ordnance Department. 
Medical Corps. 
* Maj... Harry R. Beery 
Douglas, Utah. 

Following officers of Medical Reserve 
Corps are appointed First Lieutenants in 
Medical Corps, Regular Army, 
March 15: Frank E. Artaud, Edward Bailey, 
Charles L. Baker, Polk D. Brown, William 
O. Cutliffe, Herbert J. Harris, James W. 
Hart, Michael E. Hughes, Preston S. Kel- 
logg, Julius ©, LeHardy, Thomas S. Lowe, 
James B. Pascoe, Edwin W. Patterson, 
Henry DuR. Phelan, Thomas C. Walker 
and Francis M. Wall. 


Lieut. Col. William R. Davis, Walter 
Reed General Hospital, ordered before 
Army Retiring Board, Washington, D. C., 
for examination for retirement. 

Engineers. 

Maj. James Albert Bain, Corps of Engi- 
neers Reserve, Chicago, Ill., ordered to 
active duty at Washington, D. C., until 
April 3, 1927. 

Maj. Eugene Reybold, Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Donald J. Leehey, Fort Du! 
Pont, Del., to Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. 

Capt. Herman H. Pohl, Fort Humphreys, 
Va., to Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Leave of absence for one month and 20 
days granted First Lieutfl Frank P. Zirkey. 

Cavalry. 
* Orders revoked detaching First Lieut. 
Roy C. Wells from 5th Cavalry, Fort Clark, 
Tex., and ordering him to Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kans., for instruction. 

Capt. Wayland B. Augur, and Capt. 
Thomas J. Healey, Fort Bliss,Tex., to Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Capt. James B. Taylor, Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Emery Hathaway. now 
at Walter Reed Géneral Hospital ordered 
hefore Army Retiring Board for examina- 
tion for retirement. 

Maj. John C. Montgomery, 10th Cavalry, 
retired March 13, 1927, as lieutenant 
colonel. 


detached Fort 


Coast Artillery. 

First Sergt. Charles. H. Debrow, head- 
quarters battery, 6th Coast Artillery, re- 
tired at Fort Winfield Scott, Calif, 

First Lieut. Edward W. Timberlake, Fort 
Hancock, N. J., to Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. 

First Lieut. William H.: Burns, Philip- 
pine. Department, to Finance Department, 
Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Maj. James Lawrence Blair Buck, Reserve 
Corps. ordered to actvie duty at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., until June 15. 

Field Artillery. 

Maj. Robert G, Kirkwood granted leave 
for ene month to report in at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

First Lieut. John H. Hinds from Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y., to Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Partridge from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. Alvin Romaine Lamb, Sanitary 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty at 
Chicago, INL. until April 22. 

First. Seret. Edward MeGuire, Ordnance, 
retired at Aberdeen Provine Ground 

First Lieut. James F. Smith granted leave 
for one month, 

Maj. Thursten Hughes, 
Fort Leavenworth, 
Islands, 


Adjutant General, 
Kans., Philippine 


personnel as | 


Massachusetts | 


Garland T. Rowland trans- | 


effective | 
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27-3836 | 

Sayre, Jasper Dean.—Physiology of 
stomata of Rumex patienta. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Ohio State university, 1922.) 
p. 233-266. Columbus, the Ohio State | 
university, 1926. 27-3546 

Sonneck, Oscar George Theodore. The 
riddle of the Immortal beloved; a sup- 
plement to Thayer’s “Life of Bee- 
thoven.” 67 p. N. Y., Schirmer, 1927. 

27-3669 

Magnetism and | 

with 56 dia- 

London, Methuen, 

27-3844" | 

Gilbert 

containing the 
most popular 


Stoner, Edmund Clifton. 
atomic structure... 
grams. 371 p., illus. 
1926. 

Sullivan. Sir Arthur Seymour. 
& Sullivan at home, 
complete stories and 
songs of Trial by jury. The sorcerer, 
H. M. S. Pinafore, etc. . . . Ar- 
ranged for either playing or singing 
by Albert B. Wier. . . « N. Y¥,, 
Appleton, 1927. 27-3671 | 

Sundar Singh. Visions of the.spiritual 
world; a brief description of the spirit- 
ual life, its different states of ex- 
istence, and the destiny of good and | 
evil men as seen in visions. 68 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-3826 

Court of appeals. Reports 
of cases argued and determined in the 
Court of appeals of Tennessee. v. 1. 
Columbia, Mo., E. W. Stephens pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-5683 

Waugh, Bobby. My life in the prize ring. 
76 p. ilus. Rochester, Minn., 1926. 

27-3539 

Weidemann, Charles Conrad. Survey of | 
college examinations, by . . . and | 
Ben D. Wood . .« « 30. ps. N. Y,; 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1926. 27-3674 | 

Yule. Emma Sarepta. In kimono land. | 
Illustrated in colors reproduced from ! 
photographs. 119 p. Chicago, Rand, | 


1927. 27-3747 | 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents deseribed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from | 


the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wushing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 
Banana Culture in Hawaii. 
Pope, Horticulaurist. 
Hawaii Agriculiural Experiment Sta- 
tion, under the Supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Bulletin No. ; 
55. Price 20 cents. Agr. 27-147 
Mississippi, Statistics by Counties, Final 
Figures. United States Census of Ag- 
riculture; 1925. Issued by the Bureau 
of the Censias, Department of Com- 
merce. Price 10 cents. 27-26281 
By Oscar 
S. Adams, Geodetic Mathematician. 
Special Publication No. 130 of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Department of Commerce. Price 
5 cents. 27-26282 
Strawberry Culture; Western United 
States. By George M. Darrow, Asso- 
ciate Pomologist, Office of Horticul- | 
ture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1027, Department of 
Agriculture. Price 5 cents. 
Agr. 27-145 
Educational Directory; 1927. Bureau of | 
Education Bulletion (1927) No. 1. 
Price 20 cents. [E13-213] 


By W. T. | 


in Northern Tropical America. By 
John C. Treadwell, Special Agent, and 
C. Reed Hill, Assistant, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and H. H. 
Bennett, Soil Scientist, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 40; Crude Rubber 
Survey. Issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. Price 65 cents. 
27-26254 


to 10, 1927. Issued by the United 
States Public Health Service. Price 
10 cents.. 

United States Official Postal Guide. 
Monthly Supplement, March, 1927. 
Published by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Subscription price 50 cents a 
year. 4-18254 

Paper and Paper Produc{s in the River 
Plate Countries and Bolivia. Based 
on data submitted by Consular Officers | 
of the Department of State and Trade | 
Commissioners of the Department of 
Commerce. Compiled by Norman S. 
Meese, Assistant Chief, Paper Divi- | 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. | 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 459, . 
Price, 10 cents. 27-26277 

Cost of Producing Winter Wheat and 
Incomes from Wheat Farming in 
Sher County, Oregon. By R. S. Wash- 
burn, Assistant. Agricultural Econo- 
mist Division of Farm Management 
and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and H. D. Scudder, Chief 
in Farm Management, Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1446. 
Price, 10 cents. Agr. 27-142 

fost of Using Horses. Tractors and | 
Combines on Wheat Farms in Sher- i 
man County, Oregon. Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 1447. Price, 
10 cents, Agr. 27-143 





| official Boy 


| believe how much enjoyment and pleas- 


| unfold from a selfish, egocentric life in- 
| to young men with a sense of respon- 


} men. 


| ple. 
‘Indian Cavalry Unit 
: Twenty-nine 
| 114th Cavalry, Kansas National Guard, 
| to exhibit 


| following statement regarding this unit: 


Issued by the | 


Military 


Aviation 


Boy Scout Activities 


Declared of Benefit 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1927. 


YEARLY 
[INDEX 


Education 


Bill Designed to Protect American Flag 
And Punish for Misuse to Be Reintroduced 


{ 
1 Representative Wainwright, of Rye, N. Y., Says Nation 
To Eskimo Youths Should Have Law for Protecting National Emblem. 


Natives of Alaska Support 
Movement for Children, 
but Reject Principles 
as to Themselves. 

The establishnient of Boy Scout activi- 


ties as an educational influence in the 
Cape Prince of Wales Eskimo commu- 


| nity on Bering Strait, Alaska, by Clark 
| M. Garber, a teacher, is making good 


progress, it is stated by Jonathan H. 
Wagner, Chief of the Alaska Division 
of the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, in a communication just 
received by, Dr. John J. Tigert, Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The activity introduced by Mr. Garber 
has attracted considerable attention in 
Scout circles, Dr. Wagner 
says. 

“Of course I cannot hope to bring about 
a complete transition from the racial 
instincts and native habits of the Eskimo 
to the present social and-moral standards 
of the white man, but the seed is sown,” 
it is stated by the teacher in a report 
of his work. 

Mr. Garber says further: “You cannot 


ure I get from watching these boys | 


sibility to themselves and to their fellow | 
I only regret that such a change ! 
cannot be effected among the oider peo- 
Nevertheless, they readily recog- 
nize the value of it to their progeny 
and heartily support the work, yet they 
are peculiarly averse to the thing as it | 
might affect their own lives and habits.” 





Is Guard Show Troop 


Tribes Repre- 


sented in 114th Kansas At 
Haskell Institute. 


The Haskell Institute Unit of the | 


contains Indians representing 29 dif- 
ferent tribes, the Department of War 
has announced. This is one of the 
“show” troops of the National Guard, | 
and has received numerous invitations | 
in various parts of the 
country. 
All Members Indians. 
The Department has made public the 


Twenty-nine different tribes of full- 
blooded Indians are represented in 
Troop C, 114th Cavalry, Kansas Na- 


' tional Guard, the Haskell Institute Unit 


Indians 
The 
the | 


at Lawrence, Kans. These 
come from 20 States of the Union. 
Cherokees, with 13 men, have 
largest representation on the troop | 
roster, with 11 Siouxs running a close 

second. In addition to the above there | 
are: Six Pimes; five Navajos; four 

Utes; two each of the following tribes; | 
Seminole, Shawnee, Pueblo, Apache, 
Arapho, Choctaw, Snohomish, Creek, 
Seneca, Chippewa, and Menominee; and | 
one each from the tribes of Pomo, 
Stockbridge, Sac and Fox, Shoshone, 
Omaha, Wichita, Pawnee, Piute, Ban- | 
nock, Klamarth, Cheyenne, Arickaree 
and Oneida. 

Regarded as Show Troop. 

When there are distinguished visitors, 
the Indian Troop is always called upon 
to give its silent drill. First Sergeant 
Charles E. Ground, a Seminole, presents 
the Troop to the visitors, and steps out | 
of the picture for 10 minutes. During 
this interval of time, without command 
or guiding signal, the Indians go strictly | 
through a drill involving 1,192 move- | 
ments in marching and the manual of | 





| arms, never stepping out of the limited 


space assigned, brushing the lines of | 


| spectators, but never touching them. 


In other ways this Troop is remark- 
able. It is generally recognized as one | 


of the “show” troops of the National | 
In every annual inspection since | 


Guard. 
it was mustered into the service and 
Federally recognized, it has been desig- 
nated as the Banncr Troop of the State 
of Kansas. 


this year it has already been invited 
to New York City during the coming 
summer. In athletic competitions mem- 


traditional Indian prowess. 

When asked as to possible tribal dif- 
ferences years ago, members of the 
Troop reply: 


and smoked the peace pipe. All of us 


now belong to the same tribe, Troop C, 


and have one common purpose—that of 
making it the best military organization 
in the Army, and the pride of the Indian 
race.” 


Allotment Changes | 
Of Sergeants Made 


Changes in allotment of grades and 
specialists’ rating for enlisted men of 
the Army are provided in General Order 
No. 1, 1927, just made public by the 
Department of War. 

The full text of the appropriate sec- 
tion of the orders follows: 

III. Allotments of grades and special- 
ists’ ratings for enlisted men.—General 
Orders, No. 7, War Department, 1926, as 
amended by Section III, General Orders, 
No. 11, War Department, 1926, is fur- 
ther amended by making the following 


| own State flags. 


; same authority, 
| mandate as 
uniform and equal application through- | 
| out the country. 


| of such action by Congress 


| United States. 
| duced. But singularly enough, nothwith- 
| standing the apparent reason for such a 
; law, Congress has thus far failed to act 
| or to give the subject the attention that 
| it merits. While other nations have seen 


| forth in an opinion rendered 


isas. Last year it gave exhibition | person who, when the United States was 
drills in Kansas City and Chicago, and | 


| respect. 
bers of the Troop clearly display the | : 


“We buried the hatchet | 


| mercial Education Service of the 
| eral 





Representative Wainwright (Rep.), 
of Rye, N. Y., former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, 2nnounced on March 17 
that he proposes to reintroduce in the 
70th Congress a bill (House Bill No. 
12807) to prevent and punish the mis- 
use and desecration of the American 
flag. 

He said, in a statement, that while 
other nations have protected the em- 
blems of their nationality, the United 
States has failed to protect the. Ameri- 
can emblem through an Act of Con- 
gress. Representative Wainwright ex- 
plained that many States have adopted 
laws to protect the national and their 
However, he de- 
clared, no State statute can carry the 
weight or impressive 
a Federal statute, 


Legislation now relating to the sub- 


| ject, he continued, is the Act of Febru- 


ary: 8, 1917, applying to the District 


of Columbia, which is similar in terms | 


to many of the State laws. 

The full text of Mr. 
statement follows: 

I refer to a bill introduced by me at 
the last session (H. R. 12807) entitled 
“A bill to prevent the desecration of 
the flag and insignia of the United States 
and to provide punishment therefor.” 

Hearing Was Accorded. 

Although a hearing was accorded by 


the Judiciary Committee of this House, | 


to which it was referred, and consider- 


| able support of the measure displayed by | 
; various patriotic organizations through 

; representatives 
| with a quite full exposition of the legal 
| questions involved, the Judiciary Com- 


attending the hearing, 


mittee have not seen fit to act upon the 
measure, The propriety, if not necessity, 
has been 
by Presidents of 
Bills have been 


recommended 
intro- 


protected; namely, by act of Congress. 
Many States have adopted laws to 


| protect the national and their own State 
| flags, but surely no State statute can 
| carry the same authority, 
| weight, 
' as a Federal statute, with uniform and 
| equal application throughout the coun- 
| try, declaring to all so evilly or care- 


the same 


the same impressive mandate 


lessly disposed within our borders, in 
the name of 48 sovereign States, that it 
is the will, the express command, of the 
sovereign people of them all that the 
symbol of their collective power and 


| might, of the principles of liberty, of 
of ! 


justice, of morality, of toleration, 
charity, and of their conception of human 
rights, for all of which it stands, must 
be respected and revered and that open 


| disrespect or irreverence and any mutila- 
| tion or misuse of the flag will be surely 


punished. 

The present condition of the law on 
the desecration of the flag is fully set 
to the 
President of the United States by the 
present Attorney General, under date 


| of May 25, 1925, such opinion, having 
| been requested by 
| Harding of the then Attorney General 


the late President 


in deference to an urgent requcst for 
such an opinion submitted to the Presi- 
dent by the District of Columbia Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States to procure such an opin- 
ion: 

Section 5 of the act of February 20, 


1905, chapter 592 (22 Stat. 724, 725), 


| prohibits the registration of any trade- 


mark which comprises the flag or coat 
of arms or other insignia of the United 


| States or any simulation thereof. 


Act of May 16, 1918. 

The act of May 16, 1918, chapter 75 
(40 Stat. 553), amending section 3 of 
Title I of the espionage act of June 15, 
1917, chapter 30 (40 Stat. 217, 219), 
formerly provided punishment for any 


at war, uttered disloyal language con- 


| cerning the flag, or language intended 


to bring the flag into contempt or dis- 
But this amending act of 1918 


Progress Noted in Survey 
Of Vocational Education 


Progress in the vocational education 
survey of Elizabeth, N. J., being con- 
ducted by the New Jersey State Board 


| for Vocational Education, is reported 


by E. W. Barnhart, Chief of the Com- 
Fed- 
Board for Vocational Education, 
following a meeting with local officials. 

Mr. Barnhart is acting as a 


geants and first sergeant from 54 to 53; 
and an inerease in the number of pri- 
vates, first class, from 495 to 496. 

2. Under Detached Enlished Men’s 
List, in connection with Recruiting Serv- 
ice, field and corps area, a reduction in 
the number of privates, first class, from 
226 to 225; and an addition of one 
technical sergeant, increasing the num- 
ber of technical sergeants and first ser- 
geants from. 26 to 27, to which number 
the reference figure “2” will be affixed 


changes in the tabulation, pages 2 and | and a footnote, relative thers to, added at 


5, under the heading “Grades:” 

1. In connection with the Signal Corps, 
a reduction of one technical sergeant, 
decreasing the number of technical ser- 


the foot of the tabulation, pave 2 


2One technical sere: pictorial 
lows: 


publicity, 


nt for 


with | 





Wainwright’s | 
| lation, to prohibit its use for illegitimate | 

We cannot yield to this view. | 
| If Congress has not chosen to legislate 
on this subject, and if an enactment by | 
like | 


the | 





' legislation necessary or desirable 
| question upon which I do not now feel 
| required to decide. 
| this present opinion to ascertain that 
the power of legislation exists. 


| enact a flag desecration law 


‘ 
was repealed by the joint resolution of 
March 8, 1921, chapter 136 (41 Stat. 
1359, 1360). There is, therefore, at pres- 
ent no Federal statute punishing the 
desecration or abuse of the flag, either 
in time of peace or in time of war. 


A majority of the States have passed 
acts designed to punish the desecration 
of the national flag, and to prevent its 
use for advertising purposes. The con- 
stitutionality of such State legislation 
was upheld by the Supreme Court in 


: Halter v. Nebraska (205 U. S. 34). 


There is a Federal statute, similar in, 
terms to many of the State laws which 
punishes the improper use of the flag 
in the District of Columbia, act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1917, chapter 34 (39 Stat. 900). 
But there is now no Federal enactment 


| which punishes such use outside the Dis- 


trict. I believe that it is within the 
power of Congress to enact such legis- 


lation for thexentire country; and my be- | 
lief is supported by the words of 


Mr. 
Justice Harlan, delivering the opinion 
of the court in Halter v. Nebraska, above 
mentioned (p. 41): - 


“It may be said that as the flag is an | 
emblem of national sovereignty, it was | 


for Congress alone, by appropriate legis- 


purposes. 


it would supersede State laws of 
character, it does not follow that in the 


| absence of national legislation the State 


is without power to act. There are mat- 
ters which, by legislation, may 
brought within the exclusive control of 
the General Government, but over which, 
in the absence of national legislation, the 


State may exert some control in the in- | 


terest of its own people.” 
In other words, this matter is one of 


| those over which Congress may exercise 
Congress | 


control if it will. But until 
actually exercises its power the States 
are free to act, and the silence of Con- 
gress, in this case at least, is not to be 


taken as a declaration that the States | 


must refrain from acting. 
Outside District of Columbia. 
(2) At the present time, then, the 
desecration or improper use of the flag 


| outside of the District of Columbia has | 
fit to so protect the emblems of their | 
| nationality, we have thus far failed to 
| so protect our own in the only full and 
| complete manner in which it can be fully | 


not been a Federal offense. The mat- 


ter has been left to the States for ac- | 


tion. Should Congress wish to assume 
control it has power under the Con- 
stitution to do so. 
cénditions render 


such congressional 


-_ 4s 


It is sufficient for 


It is thus evic«nt that it is well within 
the constitutional powers of Congress to 


is raised, however, indeed, can not be 
avoided, as to the effect that the adop- 
tion of a Federal act may have upon the 
State laws already in force. The Su- 
preme Court in the Halter case, above 
referred to, clearly upholds the right 
of the States to adopt such legislation, 
but suggests the question whether State 
legislation would be superseded by a 
Federal law. The court evidently was 


clearly of the view that it is primarily | 


the function of Congress to act ‘‘as the 
flag is the emblem of national  sov- 
ereignty,” but that it was proper and 
within the power of the States to act, 
in the absence of, or until Congress en- 
acts a Federal law. It by no means 
definitely or conclusively found, for it 
was not necessary in that case to find, 
that the State legislation would be sup- 
erseded when Congress acted.’ It may 
be true that where Congress acts under 


be | 


Whether existing | 


The doubt | 
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Training 


Secretary to Pay 
Tribute to Fliers 
Killed in Argentina 


Ship Bearing Mr. Davis Ex- 
pecied to Pass Vessel With 
Bodies Near San 
Juan. 


On his trip southward to Porto Rico, 
Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
will pay tribute to the two fliers of the 
Army Pan-Arnerican flight who lost their 
lives in the recent crash in Argentina, 
the Department announced March 17, 

Secretary Davis sailed March 17 from 
New York, and his ship was expected 
to pass the one’ carrying the remains 
of Capt. Clinton L. Woolsey and Lieut. 
John W. Benton about three days later, 
at which.time the Secretary and those 
aboard his ship planned to stand at 
i attention as a tribute to the deceased 
aviators. 

Will Pay Tribute. 

The Department of War authorized 
the following statement March 17 re- 
lating to the tribute: 

Tribute to the remains of Capt. Clin- 
ton F, Woolsey and Lieut. John W. Ben- 
| ton, Army Air Corps officers of the 
Pan-American Flight, who were killed 
at Buenos Aires on February 26, will 
be paid at sea by Secretary of War 
Dwight F. Davis. 

Arrangements were made _ today 
| whereby the steamer “Coamo” on which 
| Secretary Davis sails this afternoon for 
Porto Rico, will come within hailing dis- 
| tance of the steamer Vauban on its 
northward journey with the bodies of the 
two Army flyers. The two ships are ex- 
| pected to pass each other sometime Sun- 
day east of San Juan. 

Will Lower Its Flag. 

As the two ships pass the “Coamo” 
will lower its flag to half-mast while 
Mr. Davis and others aboard the ship 
will stand at attention in silent tribute 
to the two men who lost their lives when 
the “New York” and the “Detroit” col- 
lided en route to the airport at the Ar- 
gentine capital. 

The Vauban is expected to reach New 
York City either late Monday afternoon 
or Tuesday morning. By order of Sec- 
retary Davis, the ship will be met in 
the harbor by a formation of planes 
| from Mitehel Field. This formation will 
be headed by Assistant Secretary of 
War ¥. Trubee Davison who is in charge 
| of Air Corps activities. 

The bodies will be received at the pier 
by a guard of honor to be designated by 
Major General James H. McRae, Com- 
| manding General of the 2nd Corps Area. 
From New York the remains will be 
| taken to Washington under proper es- 
cort. It is not as yet known whether 
burial will be made in Arlington Na- 
| tional Cemetery or privately. Capt. 
Woolsey was a native of Michigan while 
Lieut. Benton’s home was in California. 





or by virtue of some power expressly 
granted by the Constitution, that any 
previous legislation by the States to the 
same effect will be superseded (Prigg 
| v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 617, 618; Sin- 
nott v. Davenport, 22 How. 243). But, 
| it by no means follows that where the 
action of Congress is by virtue of an 
inherent or implied power, in the ex- 
ercise of that police power which every 
sovereign State must have for its own 
protection, thac the same rule would 
apply. And the enactment by Congress 
of this law, would most certainly be 
by virtue not of any express grant of 
power, but in the exercise of an in- 
herent or implied power, in the exercise 
; of its highest power as a sovereign legis- 
lature, to protect the symbol of its own 





sovereignty. 


t a 
WOODROW WILSON OR HOUSE? 


Which was the Master Mind 
Behind the Federal Reserve Act? 


The leading actor in the fight for sound finance 


has at last given the outspoken account of this 
epoch -making achievement. The claim made by 
House's biographer that the Colonel was the 
“Guardian angel" of the Federal Reserve Act is 
cogently refuted, and Wilson is shown throughout 
as the leader in this great movement. It. is a dra- 
matic story of political adventure, in which the 
bitter oppesition of powerful bankers provides an 


con- | 
| sultant in commercial education for the 
| survey. 





as fol- \ 


illuminating spectacle of the forces that control 


the country 
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Deficiencies 
Deductions 


| Basis for an Appeal 


= 
oa 


On Tax Case Held in. 


- Final Determination 


Petitioner Ruled to Have Ap- 
peal Before Bureau Made 
Final Disposi- 
tion. 


Carisovu O11, MINING Co., PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS, No. 18474. 
The respondent’s motion to dismiss 

for lack of jurisdiction in the Board 

of Tax Appeals to hear and determine 
an appeal from the Commissioner’s let- 
ter, which was not the final determina- 
tion of a deficiency, was sustained in 
this appeal. 
M. E. McDowell, Esq., for respondent. 
The Board found the following facts: 
On or about May 14, 1920, petitioner 
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Taxation 


Mining 


Claims 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules on Determination 
Of Deficiency of More Than Million Dollars 


Sum Due From Estate 
For Income of 1919 


Executor of Deceased Taxpayer 
Protested Against Sum 
Fixed by Collector. 
APPEALS OF MizAL E. YOUNG, ExECUTOR 


Est. oF FRANK G. Curtis, No. 4720; 
DARWIN D. MarTIN, No. 3001; ELLA 


WHITMEYER, No. 3090; Nets A. JoHN- | 


son, No. 3265; BOARD OF Tax APPEALS. 
These are appeals from the determi- 
nation 
$19,369.01, $1,876.10, and $1,121.66, re- 


| spectively, income tax for 1919, for the 
| taxpayers above-named. 


filed with the collector of*Internal Reve- | 
nue for the first district of California, | 
an income and profits-tax return for the | 


calendar year 1919, showing a total tax | . 2 
| following facts: 


liability thereon of $50,503.33. 

On December 17, 1924, petitioner ex- 
ecuted a claim for refund of $11,147.70 
income and profits taxes for 1919, based 
upon the ground that the existence, dur- 
ing 1919, of certain abnormalities af- 


fecting its net income for that year en- | 
titled it to have its profits-tax liability | 
(d) and | 


determined under sections 327 
328, Revenue Act of 1918. This claim 
was not filed with the collector until a 
later date. 
Notified of Deficiency. 
On February 26, 1925, the commis- 
sioner, by a socalled 30-day letter bear- 


ing that date, notified the petitioner of | 


a deficiency of $44,051.40 in income and 

profits taxes for the year 1919. 
On March 10, 1925, petitioner 

with the collector the claim for refund 





filed | 


of 1919 income and profits taxes which | 


it had executed on December 17, 1924. 


| Parker, 


This claim was recorded in the Claims | 
Control Section of the Income Tax Unit ! 


on April 10, 1925. 
On March 14, 1925, Commissioner ad- 


J. E. Hughes, Esq., for petitioners Nos. | 
| 4720, 3001 and 


. Jo. 3265; G. E. Witter, Esq., | ; . 
C. P. A, for No. 3960; G.B, Wknsts Owe from the hereafter described Oil Placer 


3090; M. L. 


for the Commissioner; M. A. Mihills, C. 
P. A., amicus curiae. 
The Board of Tax Appeals found the 


Curtis, formerly an attorney of James- 
town, N. Y., became a resident of Wyo- 
ming in 1913 and was employed as agent 
and attorney by James H. Bury in con- 


| nection with his placer mining claims in | 
the Salt Creek oil field in which he had | 


acquired his first interests in 1890, ac- 


quiring other interests from time to | 


time, and continued to have interests 
in the oil field in 1917. 


with reference to 
adverse claimants, making deals, etc., 
for which services Bury, on July 26, 
1917, conveyed to him an undivided in- 
terest in claims as follows: 

Sis, Sec. 9; W14, Sec. 15; SE*4, Sec. 
17; Ws, Sec. 29; Ets, Sec. 30; E12 of 
NE, Sec. 31; E%2 of SE%, Sec. 31, 


ed your representative, Mr. Claud i 
910-912 Investment 
Washington, D. C., in accordance with 
the authority conferred upon him by 





| your company. 


dressed a further communication to the | 


petitioner in respect of the deficiency of 
$44,051.48 found due for the year 1919, 
which contained the following statement: 


tion for relief under section 210 for the 
year 1917. Any adjustment of your tax 
liability for the year 1919 resulting from 
an adjustment of your 1917 tax liability 


Position of Bureau. 
On May 14, 1926, the Commisisoner 


| addressed a further letter to the peti- 
| tioner, as follows: 
| Sirs: 

“It is deemed practicable to close your | 
return for the year 1919 prior to the | 
final decision relative to your applica- | 


Reference is made to yourp rotest dated 


April 2, 1926, against the result of the | 
allowance of your application for assess- | 
ment of your profits tax for the calendar | 


year 1918, as set forth in Bureau letter 


| dated March 12, 1926. 


will be made when such determination | 


is reached. 

“This letter supersedes letter dated 
February 26, 1925, because of the im- 
pending expiration of the Statute of 
Limitation. 

On or about March 14, 1925, the Com- 
missioner, pursuant to section 274 (d), 
Revenue Act of 1924, made a jeopardy 
assessment of $44,051.48, on a special 
March, 1925, list. . 

Protests Against Deficiency. 

On March 18, 1925, petitioner replied 
to the 30-day letter of February 26, 
1925, protesting against the assertion 
of the deficiency of $44,051.48, and the 
adjustment of net income and invested 
capital upon which such deficiency was 
based; and making application to have 
its profits-tax liability for the year 1919 
determined under the provisions of sec- 
tion 328, Revenue Act of 1918. 


On March 24, 1925, the collector gave | 
notice and demand upon the petitioner | 


for the payment of the deficiency to 
which the jeopardy assessment related. 
The petitioner did not make payment; 
nor did it within 10 days from the date 
of the collector’s notice and demand, file 
a claim for abatement of the deficiency, 
or any part thereof, accompanied by 
proper bonds, as provided by 
279 (a), Revenue Act of 1924. 
On or about April 2, 1925, and prior 
to the expiration of the 10-day period 
from the date of the collector’s notice 
and demand, the Commissioner, by tele- 


suggested to the collector that collec- 
tion of the deficiency be withheld. 

On March 12, 1926, the Commissioner 
addressed to the petitioner a letter, 
saying: 

Sirs: Reference is made to your cor- 
poration income and profits tax return 
for the calendar year 1919. 


You are advised that after careful 





a: * 
/ in 


| ficiency of $20,302.90. 


After a careful review of your portest | 


and of all of the evidence submitted 


in support of your contentions, you are | 


advised that the Bureau holds that the 
profits tax is based upon a comparison 
with a group of representative concerns 
which in the aggregate may be said to be 


business to that of your company. 

Accordingly, the conclusions set forth 
in the above mentioned letter are sus- 
tained. 

A copy of this communication has been 
furnished your authorized representa- 
tive, Mr. Claud I. Parker, 910-912 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Certificate of Overassessment No. 


774358 was issued on or about May 18, | 


1926, in the amount of $13,748.58, 


and was applied by the collector against 
| the deficiency of $44,051.48 to which 
the jeopardy assessment related, leav- | 


ing a balance due of $30,302.90. 

On June 10, 1926, the collector made 
notice and demand upon the petitioner 
for the payment of the reduced de- 


did not make payment; nor did it file 
a bond with the collector to stay the 
collection of the deficiency, as provided 
section 279 (f), Revenue Act of 


| 1926. 


section | 


On July 12, 1926, petitioner filed an 
appeal with this Board, alleging as the 


basis of its petition the Commissioner’s | 


letter of May 14, 1926. 


The Board’s opinion rendered by 


: y i Chairman Korner follows: 
graph, advised, instructed, requested or 


It is apparent that the Commission- 
er’s letter of March 12, 1926, con- 
stituted only a voluntary abatement 


| of yrior assessments pursuant to his al- 


| in 


consideration and review, your applica- | 


tion under the provisions of section 327 
for assessment of your profits tax as 
prescribed by section 328 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, has been allowed. Your 
profits tax is based upon a comparison 


with a group of representative concerns | allowance of its application. 


lowance for special assessment under 
sections 327 
1918. It was not in any sense a re- 
jection in whole or in part of a claim 
abatement against such assessment 


for no claim in abatement had been, 


for special assessment. The letter of 


| March 12, 1926, advised the petitioner 
| of the abatement growing out of the 


which in the aggregate may be said to | 
be engaged in a like or similar trade or | 


business to that of your company. 
The result of the audit under 
above-mentioned provisions is as 
lows: 
Net Income: Net income, Bureau letter 


fol- 


the | 
| had been notified on March 12, 


dated March 14, 1925, $214,988.73; Com- | 


putation of Tax: Profits tax, Section 328, 
$66,119.28; Net Income, $214,988.73; 
Less: Profits tax, $66,119.28; exemption, 
$2,000; $68,119.28; Amount taxable at 
10 per cent, $146,869.45, $14,686.95; Total 
tax assessable, $80,806.23; Tax previ- 
ously assessed: Original assessment, 
Acct. No. 403592, $50,503.33; Additional 
Assessment, March, 1925, Pg. 1, Line 2, 
Special 9, $44,051.48; Tax previously 
assessed, $94,554.81; Total tax liability, 
$80,806.23; Overassessment, $13,748.58. 

In accordance with the above conclu- 
sions, your claim for the refund of $11,- 
147.70 will be allowed in full. 

The overassessment shown above will 
be scheduled at the expiration of thirty 
days from the date of this letter in the 
form of a Certificate of Overassessment; 
which will reach you in due course 
through the office of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for your district and 
will be applied by that official in accord- 
ance with Section 284 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

A copy of this letter has been furnish- 


‘ 


No Claim Had Been Filed. 
The letter of May 14, 1926, was but a 
reiteration and affirmation of the action 
theretofore taken of which petitioner 


It should be noted that the letter of 
May 14, 1926, was in no sense an advice 
of action taken with respect to an abate- 
ment claim. It cou!i not have amounted 
to the determination by the 
sioner of a deficiency for the reason that 


no claim in abatement of the outstand- | 


ing assessment had been filed. 


Section 288 (k), Revenue Act of 1926 | 
continues the procedure outlined in the 
Revenue Act of 1924 with respect to ap- | 


peals following jeopardy assessments 
made under the provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924. Under that procedure 
the right of the taxpayer to appeal to 


the Board is based solely on the final ! 
determination by the Commissioner of | 


a deficiency in his rejection of a proper 
claim in abatement, filed within 10 days 
of the receipt of the collector’s notice 
and demand for the tax so assessed. 
Since no such claim was ever field by 
this taxpayer, the letter of May 14, 1926, 
does not constitute such a final deter- 
mination of deficiency, and no appeal 
lies to the Board therefrom. 

Motion granted. Proceeding 
missed. 

March 15, 1927, 


| all Secs. 8 and 4; NE, Sec. 10; NW% 


of deficiencies of $1,017,301.59, | 


Seidman, | 


| and exclusive right and privilege to bore | 
| and drill for oil and gas on said claims | 


Curtis rendered | 
| legal and other services to Bury in de- 
| fending his rights, 


{ 13, and 33; 


Building, | 
| drill offset wells. The agreement provid- 
| ed that the title to the claims was to 


conveyance of July 26, 1917, the right 
; to receive 2415 
| from oil produced from the lands which 
| were included in the working agreement 


| and acquired. 
| Lease Transferred 


: to the New York Oil Company a lease ! : : 
ration shall provide 


| having a par value and fair market value 
| of $25 per share, or a total par value 


| 2414 per cent interest ina placer mining 


The petitioner | to the New York Oil Company for 1,500 | 





| shares of its capital stock of a par value 
| property so conveyed was received by | 
| Curtis from Bury on July 26, 1917, and 
| at that time had no fair market value. 


ito the New York Oil Company all of 


| market value of $1,172,000. 
and 328, Revenue Act of | 


| as the result of the exchange above set 


aid } out. 
or has since been, filed.* The petitioner | 


had protested the jeopardy assessment | gti, 
|} made in March, 1925, and had applied | 


1926. | 


Commis- | 
| 





ine 
dis- 


and W14, See. 82, T. 41 N., R. 78 W. 

W% and SEM, Sec. 1, and SW%, 
Sec. 13, T. 39 N., R. 79 W. 

All of Sec. 33, T. 40 N., R. 79 W.; all 
Secs. 7 and 8; NE%, Sec. 10, and NW%, 
See. 11, T. 41 N., R. 79 W. 

All Secs. 6 and 7; NE%4, Sec. 18; W 2 
of NE, Sec. 21, and N's, See. 29, T. 


42 N., R. 79 W. 


SE, Sec. 1; W14 and NE%, Sec. 2; 


and E%, Sec. 11; all Sec. 12, T. 40 N., 
R. 80 W. 

Prior to the transfer (July 14, 1917) 
Curtis assisted Bury in negotiating a 
working agreement with respect to cer- 
tain lands with the Ohio Oil Company, 
the pertinent provisions of which are as 
follows: 

“Now therefore, I do hereby sell, as- 
sign and transfer unto the said The Ohio 
Oil Company a 51 per cent centum in- 
terest in and to all the oil and gas taken 


Mining Claims, together with the sole 


and extract and market such oil and gas, 
and use all surfaces of said claims for 
the oil and gas business in connection 
with said claims, as is more fully pro- 
vided and set out in said Operating 
Agreement.” 

Said claims are described as: NE %4; | 
SE and E*s of SW, Sec. 33, T. 40 
N., R. 79 W; NW4%4 SW and SE%4, Sec. | 
1, T.,39 N., R. 79 W; and SW4; Sec. 13, 
T. 39 N., R. 79 W., County of Natrona, 
Wyoming. 

Under this agreement the Ohio Oil 
Company was to drill and equip three | 
wells at its own expense, one of which 
was to be located on each of Sections 1, | 
it was to drill other wells 
and advance all costs and expenses in- 
curred in connection with the develop- 
ment and operation thereof and charge 
49 per cent of such expenditures to Bury 
before dividing profits with him; and to 


remain in Bury. 
Curtis thus received from Bury by the 


per cent of the profits 


with the Ohio Oil Company. 





Curtis and Bury on January’ 19, 1918, | 
as the result of a compromise, settle- : 
ment and exchange, surrendered their 
claims to SE 14 of Section 1, and the | 


| claim to 2442 per cent of the oil from SW | 


1%4 of Section 1 (one-half of their 49 per 
cent interest therein), and received in | 
exchange the right to receive 2412 per 
cent of the oil and gas from SW % of | 


| Section 1 released from the principal ad- | 


verse claims and the right to receive 


| 2415 per cent of oil and gas from the NW | 


engaged in a like or similar trade or | % and E 14 of SW % of Section 12. | 


Curtis and Bury had equal 


' Curtis’ interest being 1214 per cent of 


interests, | 
! 
oil and gas from the claims so adjusted | 

i 


To Oil Company | 
On May 16, 1919, Curtis transferred 


on the NW % of Section 7, T 40 N, R 
79 W for 360 shares of its capital stock, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and fair market value of $9,000. 

On June 17, 1919, Curtis conveyed his | 
claim on the E %% and the E 14 of the | 
SW % of Section 33, T 40 N, R 79 W, | 


and fair market value of $35,500. The 


On October 18, 1919, Curtis conveyed | 


his right, title and interest in oil placer 
mining claims to the NW % and the 
SW % of Section 1, NW % and the E | 
Ye of the SW % of Section 12, and 


ithe SW % of Section 13, all in T 39 N, 


'R9W Ef : f its capital | 3 
R 79 W for 46,880 shares of its capital | west Oil common stock, which is now in 


America, and he has cable advices from | 
| his associates that the holders of the 


stock of a par and fair market value of 
$25 per share, or a total par and fair 


The interests of Curtis in the NW % | 
and the East 4% of the SW % of Sec- | 
tion 12, Township 39 N, Range 79 W, 
were received by him in January, 1918, 


This property had a fair market | 
value of $20,000 per acre at the time | 
received his interest therein. 
Curtis’ interest therein was 12%4 per 
cent, making a total value of $588,000 | 
for his interest in that land in Section 
12. Curtis’ interest in the other lands 
conveyed to the New York Oil Com- 
pany on October 18, 1919, were received | 
by him from Bury on July 26, 1917, | 
and had no market value at the time 
received. 


Salt Creek Part 
Of Curtiss Estate 


The facts in the case of the Estate 
of Frank G. Curtis relating to the issue | 
arising from the receipt of 10,472 shares | 
of the capital stock of the Salt Creek 
Producers’ Association, Inc., from the 
New York Oil Company as a partial dis- 
tribution of assets owned by it are as 
follows: 

In 1918 the New York Oil Company | 
passed a resolution making provision for 
the distribution to its stockholders of the |! 
stock at that time owned by it in the 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association. The 
facts relating to the acquisition of such 
stock, the manner and time of distribu- | 
tion and receipt by the stockholders of 
their respective interests are hereinafter 
set out in detail. 

Curtis was a stockholder, one of the 
directors, secretary and general manager 
of the New York Oil Company, which 
was incorporated in 1913 with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 
shares. } 

On July 28, 1917 tk ectors of | 
the New York Oil passed a 
sesolution authorizing and directing its | 


/ 
3. 





dit 


Compeny 


| executed 


Fortune Was Gained 
In Oil in Wyoming 


Frank G. Curtis, an Attorney of 
Jamestown, N, Y., Grew Rich 
in Salt Creek Field. 


president, D. A. Curtis, and its secre- 
tary, Frank G. Curtis, to sublease or 
sell, assign and transfer on such con- 
ditions as they saw fit the company’s 
lands or leases or any part thereof, situ- 


' ated in Natrona County, Wyo. 


On September 21, 1917, the New 
York Oil Company entered into a con- 
tract with H. M. Blackmer, trustee, 
and Eugene Mackey whereby that com- 
pany agreed to sell its right, title and 
interest in certain oil mining lands 
therein described to a corporation to be 
formed for 11,000 shares, no par value 
stock, or $1,100,000 par value stock of 


the new company and $200,000 in cash. ; 


At the time the contract was made the 
New York Oil Company was given the 
option of accepting $1,300,000 cash or 
$200,000 cash and $1,100,000 par value 
of the capital stock of the new corpora- 
tion. The company elected to take 
$200,000 cash and $1,100,000 par value 
of the capital stock. 

This contract gave Blackmer 60 days 
from its date to cause a new corpora- 
tion to be organized and to give notice 
to the New York Oil Company and 
Mackey of such organization. The con- 
tract also contained the following pro- 
vision: 

“It is understood and agreed by all 
the parties hereto that if the said 
Blackmer does not give the above men- 
tioned notice within 60 days from the 
date, then and thereupon this contract 
shall cease and all of the rights of the 
respective parties hereunder be at an 
end.” 

{The new corporation was not or- 
ganized within 60 days of the date of 
the contract, Blackmer did not give 
the notice referred to, and the contract 
was never carried out. 


Salt Creek Producers’ 


| Association Agreement 


On November 28, 1917, at Denver, Col- 
orado, the president and secretary of 
the New York (il Company and H. M. 
Blackmer entered into an agreement 
with tespect to the organization of the 


| Salt Creek Producers’ Association, Inc. 


The pertinent parts of the agreement are 


| as follows: 


1st. The capital stock shall be seven- 
teen million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, par value twenty-five dollars per 
share. The company will be organized 
under the laws of the State or Virginia 
or under the laws of the State of Maine, 
as may be determined upon by H. M. 
Blackmer. 

2nd. The directors for the first year 
shall be H. S. Osler, R. E. Jones, T. A. 
Dines, F. G. Curtis, R. S. Ellison, J. R. 


| Penn, C. E. Titus. 


3rd. The original articles of incorpo- 
that the capital 


| stock of the company may be increased 


to twenty-five millions without the vote 
of the shareholders; the seven and one- 
hal millions may used by said H. M. 
Blackmer for the acquisition of seventy- 


| seven per cent of the capital stock of 
| the Wyoming Oil Fields and the Na- 


trona Pipe Line and Refinery Companies. 
4th. All the 


; Shall be issued to voting trustees for a 
| period of five years; the form of the | 
| agreement to be substantially the same 
'as the voting trust agreement in Mid- 


west Refining Company stock. The vot- 
ing trustees shall be Karl C. Schuyler 


!and one of the vice presidents of the | 
| New York Trust Company or the Farm- 


ers Loan and Trust Company of New 


| York City. 


5th. Immediately upon the formation 
of the new company Mr. Blackmer 


| agrees to transfer 960,858 shares of Mid- 


foreign stock have agreed to exchange 
approximately 615,000 shares of the pre- 


| ferred stock, and it is understood by all 
| the parties that prompt steps will be 
| taken to effectuate this transfer, but the | 
| fact that the preferred stock is not actu- 


ally deposited will not affect the con- 
summation of the transaction; 


stock shall remain un- 


' issued. 


6th. The New York Oil Company 


agreed in the original contract to trans- | 


fer certain assets to the New York cor- 
poration. 


to be organized and that 
all of the stock of the new corporation 
will become the assets of the Salt Creek 
Producers Association. * * * 

7th. It is understood that if the asso- 
ciates of D. A. Curtis exchange their 
stock of the National Petroleum Com- 
pany for stock of the new company, D. 
A. Curtis will do the same. D. A. Curtis 
shall have 30 days from the date public 
announcement is made of the organiza- 
tion of the new company within which 
to exchange not less than 25 nor more 
than 45 per cent of the capital stock of 
the National Petroleum Company on the 
basis of one share of National Petroleum 
for six shares of the stock of the new 
company, par value of National Petro- 
feum being $50. 

On December 13, 1917, the New York 
Oil Company entered into a contract 
with C. E. Titus, trustee, as set out in 
the following letter from Titus: 

The New York Oil Company, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

Gentlemen: This is to acknowledge 
receipt from you on this day of duly 
assignments of leases hereto- 
fors held by vou on tho following de- 
sevihed lands: West % of the East '% 


of Section 27: East % of Section 34: 


stock of the company | 
ot Central Salt Creek Company, a Virginia 


but in | 
| that event at least 615,000 par value of 
|; New company 


It is now decided that these | 
| aysets are to be transferred to a new 
| corporation 
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Customs Rulings 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI ave prin‘ed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


OARD OF TAX APPEALS: 


Jurisdiction: 


Final Determination of Defi- 


ciency.—Letter appealed from was not notice of final determination of a 
deficiency by Commissioner and does not form the basis for an appeal to the 


Board, which is without jurisdiction in the premises. 


Sec. 283 (k), Revenue 


Act, 1926, continues procedure outlined in Revenue Act of 1924 with respect 
to appeals following jeopardy assessments made under latter act.—Caribou 
Oil Mining Co. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 160, 


Col. 1. 


CORPORATIONS: Distribution: 


A 


Voting Trust 
adopted by a corporation in 1918 providing for distribution to its stock- 


Agreement.—Resolution 


holders of certain stock owned by it in another corporation and held by voting 
trustees under a voting trust agreement was a distribution of the stock to 
stockholders in 1918, when resolution was passed, the stockholders at that time 
having become entitled to receive voting trust certificates for the stock, though 
they did not actually receive their certificates until a subsequent year.—Appeals 


of Young, Executor of Curtis et al. 


Page 160, Col. 2. 


AIN OR LOSS: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, 


Exchange of Lease and Interest in Mining Claims for Serv- 


ices.—Profit from exchange of lease and interest in mining claims received 
for services, which lease and interest had no market value at time acquired, for 
stock of a corporation, is amount of fair market value of stock received in 
exchange.—Appeals of Young, Executor of Curtis, et al.’ Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index II, Page 160, Col. 2. 


AIN OR LOSS: 


Exchange of Interest in Mining Claims.—Surrender of 


interest in certain mining claims for a working agreement or an interest 
in other claims is a completed transaction, and gain derived from exchange of 
interest so acquired in stock is difference between market value thereof when 
acquired and market value of stock received in exchange.—Appeals of Young, 


Executor of Curtis et al. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 160, Col. 2. 


GAIN OR LOSS:. Profit From Exchange of Corporate Stock: Measure of. — 

Profit from exchange of stock in one corporation for stock in another is 
measured by difference between cost of stock exchanged and fair market value 
of stock received.—Appeals of Young, Executor-of Curtis et al. (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index II, Page 160, Col. 2. 


Customs Court Rules 
On Polo Equipment 


“Pommel Pads” Held Duty 
Free; Belts Dutiable at 50 
Per Cent Ad Valorem. 


New York, March 17.—Protests of Wil- 
liam H. Masson, involving the tariff 
classification of various items of polo 
equipment, are partly sustained in a de- 
cision just announced by Judge McClel- 
land of the United States Customs Court. 
Socalled “pommel pads,” knit wool pads, 
used to protect the backs of horses, are 
held free of duty under paragraph 1637, 
act of 1922, while polo boots, used to 
protect the legs of horses while practic- 
ing or playing the game of polo, are 
held dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1402, act 


| of 1922. 


Polo belts, made of knit wool with 
buckles and straps, designed to be worn 
around the waist of the person playing 
polo, for support, are held to have been 
correctly taxed at 50 per cent ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 1119 as manu- 
factures, wool chief value, not specially 
provided for. 

(Protests Nos. 169383-G-4756.) 


undivided one-half interest in SW % of 
Section 35; East % of Section 35; all 
in Township 40, Range 79 West, Natrona 
County, Wyoming. 

Said assignments being made to and 
delivered by you to me as delivery to 


corporation. 
Said leases when delivered to 
Central Salt Creek Company will 


the 
be 


| delivered against the issuance, at your 
| direction to me, of the entire capital 


stock of the Central Salt Creek Com- 
pany, less qualifying directors’ shares, 
said delivery of said stock, at your direc- 
tion to me, being to me as Trustee for 
a new corporation to be organized, to 
be known as Salt Creek Producers’ As- 
sociation, Incorporated. 

In consideration of the receipt by me 
of said capital stock of the Central Salt 


| Creek Company as Trustee for the Salt 


Creek Producers’ Association, Incorpo- 
rated, Iam handing you herewith the sum 
of-One Hundard Thousand dollars, and 
hereby agree that you will further re- 
ceive through me on January 2, 1918, 
the: further sum of One Hundred Thous- 
and Dollars and Voting Trust Certificates 
representing forty four thousand shares 
of the capital stock of the Salt Creek 
Producers’ Association, Incorporated; 
the entire payment herein specified to 
be considered as the payment by Salt 
Creek Producers’ Association, Incorpo- 
rated, for said capital stock of Central 
Salt Creek Company, which, as afore- 
said, you have directed shall be issued 
to me for account of said new corpora- 
tion, to be known as Salt Creek Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Incorporated; your 
acceptance hereon shall be deemed as 
consituting the direction to said Central 
Salt Creek Company to issue all of its 
directors’ shares to me as Trustee for 
said capital stock, except qualifying 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association, In- 
corporated. 

The above and foregoing shall be ac 
cepted as full payment to you of the 
purchase price specified in that certain 
agreement dated September 21, 1917, 
between New York Oil Company, Eugene 
Mackey and H. M. Blackmer, as Trustee. 

The above and foregoing arrangement 
is in accordance with and in satisfaction 
of the agreement of September 21, 1917, 
between New York Oil Company, Eugene 
Mackey and H. M. Blackmer, as modi- 
fied by the»ememorandum of November 
28, 1917, but paragraphs 3, 4, 5 and 7 
of the supplemental memorandum of 
November 28, 1917, shall be in full force 
and effect, except that 960,858 is reduced 
to 925,858, and said Blackmer is relieved 
of any further responsibility in  con- 
nection therewith. 

T'o be continued in the issue of 

March 1% 


| 
| 


Tariff Is Modified 
For Golf Equipment 


Customs Court Holds Imports 
Are Dutiable as Machinery 
At 30 Per Cent. 


New York, Mar. 17.—The collector’s 


classification of imported golf equipment 
is modified in a ruling by the United 
States Customs Court partly sustaining 
a protest of R. F. Downing & Co., Inc. 
This merchandise consisted of turf 
renovators, graduator distributors, moss 
extractors, bogey hole cutters, and hole 


tin rammers, composed wholly or in chief ; “ 
. P — ve lished as the first supplement. 


the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem un- | 
der paragraph 399, act of 1922, as manu- 


value of metal. Duty was assessed at 


facturers of metal not specially provided 
for. Claim was made by the protestants 
for duty at but 30 per cent ad valorem 
either under paragraph 1402 as “equip- 
ment, such as is ordinarily used * * * 
in exercise or play,” or under paragraph 
372 as machines not specially provided 
for. 

With respect to all of the merchandise 
except the “Soutars Moss Extractor,” 
the collector’s assessment is affirmed. 
The moss extractor, built on the prin- 
ciple of a lawnmower, having a catcher 


for the moss and in place of the blades | 





| ninth Congress. 


Duties 


Appraisals 


Periodical Codifying 
Of Laws Is Proposed 


By House Committee 


Later Revision and Simplifi- 
cation of Statutes Is Part 
of Program to Be 
Sent to Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
material, 2,465 pages in all, has been is- 
sued by the Public Printer of the United 
States. 

Mr. Fitzgerald made this statement: 

Success has finaly rewarded more than 
30 years of persistent and oft-defeated 
efforts to bring together in a single vol- 
ume and in orderly arrangement the 
general and permanent laws of the 
United States, scattered through 25 
large books. For the first time since 
the 1878 edition of the Revised Statutes 
of 1874, the Federal laws are accessible 
ina practical way. 

Further Progress Predicted. 

As great as is the achievement of the_ 
present code, it is but a stepping stone 
toward the perfection of the statute law 
and toward an ideal of legislative ex- 
pression to be marked by simple, clear, 
and precise language. 

We may profit by the experience of 
the last 50 years since the adoption of 
the Revised Statutes and resolve that 
the general and permanent statute law 
of the United States shall not again be 
permitted to become so involved, so scat- 
tered, and so hidden, a little here and 
a little there, among the mass of tempo- 
rary and ephemeral enactments that no 
one legislator, lawyer, or judge could 


be sure of what the law was even after 
diligent research. 

That no advantage may be lost, the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws ex- 
pects to present to the next Congress a 
plan for a cumulative codification of the 
law which, if adopted, will result in 


| there never being but the Code and a 


single supplement to consult to find the 
law. 


Late Laws in Appendix. 


The appendix to the Code contains in 
codified form the general and permanent 
laws of the first session of the Sixty- 
To this appendix may 
be added the laws of the second session, 
the two consolidated in codified form, 
keyed to the Code, indexed, and pub- 


After each session of Congress its laws 
may be likewise added to and distributed 
through the former supplement, to form 
the next supplement, and the prior one 
discarded. It is estimated that this may 
be accomplished at an expense for 
preparation and editing of $10,000 per 
Congress or two-year period. 

Within 18 months, with the coopera- 
tion of those who use the statutes most, 
the Federal bench and bar, the solicitors 
and experts in the departments of the 
Government, and the law-book publishers 
who are getting out an annotated edi- 


; tion of the Code, substantially all of 


for cutting grass, having little spikes ; 


on a drum which tear up the moss and 
throw it into the catcher, is held to be a 
machine for tariff purposes and there- 
fore, dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent 
under paragraph 372. As to the moss 
extractor, therefore, the collector’s as- 
sessment is modified. 
(Protest No. 70306-G-58295-24.) 


Electric Pumps Held 
Dutiable as Machinery 


New York, March 17.—Imported elec- 


tric pumps, complete with switchboard | 


and lubricating device, were the sub- 
ject of a tariff controveysy that has 
been determined by the United States 
Customs Court in favor of J. Esan, of 
Los Angeles. These pumps, Judge 
Fischer rules, were erroneously taxed 
at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 399, Act of 1922, as 
manufactures of metal not specially pro- 
vided for. Duty is fixed at the rate of 
30 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
372 as machines o- parts not specially 
provided for. 

“We experience no hesitancy,” Judge 
Fischer writes, “in holding ‘electric 
pumps complete with switchboard and 
lubricating device’ to be machines as 
that term is defined in Simon v. United 
States (8 Ct. Customs Appls. 273; T. D. 
37537).” 

(Protest No. 56582-G-4464). 


Court Affirms Collector’s 
Tax on Gold-Plated Boxes 


New York, March 17.—Overruling a 
protest of the American Shipping Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Judge Fischer, of the 
United States Customs Court, finds that 
certain imported enameled metal boxes 
and boxes ornamented with gold plated 





edges were correctly taxed by the col- i 


lector at the rate of 60 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 399, Act of 1922, 
as gold plated articles. The importers 


claimed duty at but 40 per cent ad va- ; 


lorem, under another provision in said 
paragraph 399. In finding for the col- 
lector, Judge Fischer writes: 

“At the hearing, counsel for the er- 
spective parties submitted the case for 
decision, pending’ a report of analysis 
of the merchandise by the United States 
chemist at the port of New York. We 
now have this report, which shows the 
articles to be ‘gold plated.’ The protest 
is, therefore, overruled and the judg- 
order will issue accordingly.” 


(Protest No. 33838-G-66798.) 


the Code’s imperfections should be dis- 
covered. An amendatory bill or bills 
may then be introduced correcting the 
errors of the Code, which experience 
with the Revised Statutes would lead us 
to estimate at a thousand. 


Concurrent with the passage of such 
an amendatory bill legislation prior to 
the Code might be formally repealed and 
the corrected Code would thus ripen 
from prima facle into conclusive evidence 
of the law. A new edition could then be 
published consolidating the Code, the 
corrections, and the latest supplement, 
and possibly using a thin opaque paper 
to reduce bulk . 


Would Repeal Obsolete Law. 


Before and after this stage of develop- 
ment bills might be passed repealing a 
great mass of obsolete and redundant 
matter which serves no purpose except 
to confuse one resorting to the Code for 
information as to the law. Obvious de- 
ficiencies could thus be supplied, am- 
biguities corrected, and a certain uni- 
formity obtained where there existed no 
legislative intent to discriminate. For 


| examples, note paragraph 1421 of title 


10, on page 224, of the Code, authoriz- 


| ing a roll and certificates for military 


telegraphers of the Civil War, and the 
numerous allusions to and provisions 
concerning Indian.agents in chapter 2 
of title 25, page 600, yet Indian agents 
no longer exist, having been replaced by 
bonded superintendents. 


Real revision of the law might then 
be undertaken title by title. Much of 
this work could be entrusted to solicitors 
and specialists in the different depart- 
ments, bureaus, and commissions but 
under such general supervision as would 
insure conformity to the framework of 
the code; a standard of treatment in the 
expression of similar laws and of all 
laws based upon a desire for precision, 
clarity, and simplicity. 

Such a course of revision persistently 
carried out through a period of 10 years 
would be apt to reduce the bulk of the 
code by a half or two-thirds and would 
be of inestimable value to everyone who 
had to consult the Federal law. 


It may be interesting to know somee 
thing of the physical make-up of the 
present volume of ‘the code with its 50 
titles and 2,465 pages: The edition com- 
prises 28,250 copies; 22% tons of type 
were required; the stereotype plates 
weighed 6%4 tons; there were required 
14% tons of binder board; 7,000 yards of 
buckram; 1,738 miles of thread; 10 miles 
of tape; 4 miles of mercerized headband; 
69,721,000 printed pages; 176 tons of 
paper. There are 5,212,416 words in the 
volume and there were 14,808,000 ems of 
type in the composition. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Foreign Trade 


Trade Openings in Latin America and Far East 
Declared of Particular Importance to the South 


Commercial Growth 
Traced by Dr. Klein 


Southern Ports Shown to Be 
Handling Nearly 40 Per Cent 
of Nation’s Exports. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
were the foundations of the colonial trade 
and in later years cotton was added to 
make up the trilogy of our major ex- 
ports during the first decades of the re- 
public. 

But that commerce was largely pas- 
Sive, in that it was stimulated and ex- 
panded by the urgent demands of over- 
seas buyers rather than through any in- 
tensive commercial effort on this side. 
The new phases of foreign trade in the 
South are first of all its rapidly increas- 
ing diversification, and secondly, 
aggressive overseas salesmanship and 
active promotion which have been made 
necessary by the change in the products 
handled. 


Awakening of South 
Called “Astounding”’ 

The astounding economic awakening of 
the southern States needs no demon- 
stration; it is familiar to every observer 
of the progress of our country in recent 
years. Viewed: from the angle of for- 
eign trade, the significant fact is that 
this almost revolutionary renaissance in 
southern industries and trade is coming 
to a head at a peculiarly opportune 
moment in the development of interna- 
tional commerce as a whole. 

The trade of the world has been en- 
tirely remade within the last decade. 
totally new set of commercial factors 
has come into being which make any 
talk of returning to “pre-war normalcy” 
the emptiest of antiquarian twaddle. 
Even if it were desirable to revert to 
pre-1914 commercial mediaevalism, it 
would be impossible in the face of the 
drastic changes in trade routes in all 
directions, the unbelievable improvements 
in fiscal and credit machinery, the mira- 
cles of the new communication facil- 
ities—radio, air traffic, Diesel-motored 
shipping—and the entirely new indus- 
tries brought into being during and after 
the war, with subsequent spectacular 
changes in the standards of living and 
buying power among vast populations 
beyond the seas. 

To capitalize the multitude of com- 
mercial advantages which have risen 
with these far-flung, profound changes 
there is required first of all a -quick 
readiness and ability to readjust produc- 
tion and distribution methods. Such an 


| a alert, elastic capacity is not easy to find 


in an older commercial organism; it is 
essentially inherent, however, in youth- 
ful, dynamic industrial and trade com- 
munities. There is no part of the United 
States to which these terms can be more 
justly applied than to the amazing new 
commercial life of the South, which thus 
finds herself in a position of peculiar 
advantage as she looks out over the hori- 
zon toward the great competitive mar- 
kets of the world. 

Putting the situation more concretely, 
the profound changes effected in Latin 
America and the Far East by war-time 
conditions have created a totally new 
set of commercial categories that make 
openings for commodities and volumes 

- of trade never before anticipated. To 
meet these new situations and possibil- 
ities, the rising mdustries of the South, 
because of the vigorous leadership of 
their executives, untrammeled by old 
practices and traditions, with an elasti- 
city of commercial policy that is the pre- 
eminent perogative of youth, are bound 
to play a distinguished part. 


Resident Ownership 
Declared An Advantage 


Incidentally, a noteworthy factor in 
this connection is the large degree of 
resident owner-management among the 
southern factories. The dead hand of 
absentee ownership and direction is far 
less evident there than in some of the 
older industrial areas, and it is, in part 
for this reason that southern industry 
iS more ready and able to adjust its 
operations to suit the needs and op- 
portunities revealed in the changing 
market situation in foreign lands. There 
is no business in which that rigidity of 
operation and policy, which sets in with 
advanced age and the caking down of 
traditions, is more certain to be fatal 
than in the constantly shifting field of 
foreign trade. 

Diversification is the key to assured 


regular prosperity—the safest and sanest | 


corrective of the violent gyrations of the 
business cycle. Foreign trade affords 
an invaluable contribution to such diver- 


sity and we can, therefore, gauge the | 


foreign trade prospects of any territory 
by appraising the multiplicity of its prod- 
ucts and of their possible oversea mar- 
kets. The gravity of certain major agri- 


cultural crises, notably those connected | 


with cotton and tobacco, has been in- 
disputable and of the utmost concern 
to the entire nation. But these serious 
farm problems have been so great in 
the South during recent years that we 
have lost track of what has already been 
accomplished in the fundamental trans- 
formation of the whole economic fabric 
of that area. 

It is not generally realized that the 
value cf the manufactures and minerals 
produced in the South are double the 
value of its agricultural products. As 
was vividly pointed out in a recent tab- 
ulation, the output of the two former 
groups exceeded $11,000,000,000 in 1923 
as against an agricultural and live stock 
value in 1925 of some $4,855,000,000; and 
the rapidly mounting values of southern 
manufactures since 1923 have consider- 
ably widened this discrepancy. 
southern State shows a higher value for 
manufactures and minerals produced than 


the | 


A | ments was raw materials, but it is sig- | 


Every ! 


+ 


for farm products, except Mississippi and 
Arkansas. Indispensable as her farm 
products are, both to herself, to the na- 
tion, and to the world at large, the South 
is, nevertheless, by no means an exclu- 
sively agricultural area, much less a 
one-crop country. 

It has, therefore, a large and rapidly 
increasing interest in the trend of our 
_exports in the direction of fabricated 
wares. Whereas during the five years 
1910-14 our annual exports of finished 
manufactures averaged about 30 per cent 
of our total over sea sales, during 1926 
they contributed nearly 42 per cent. Their 
average annual value during the half 
decade just before the war was $654,- 
000,000, whereas last year it was nearly 


$2,000,000,000. And in this the southern | 


States have made numerous vital con- 
tributions. 


Gain Noted In Exports 
Of Manufactured Wares 


Nearly 40 per cent of the export ton- 
nage of the United States moved out of 
southern ports last year. In this con- 
nection I might call attention to the 
formidable increase in the total tonnage 
(export as well as intercoastal) of the 
southern ports during the 
| years; it rose from 60,000,000 tons in 
1923 to 82,000,000 tons in 1925, an in- 
crease of 38 per cent. This means vastly 
improved port facilities and ship serv- 
ices in general, which play such a vital 
part in economical and efficient export- 
ting. Texas was second only to New 
York in export volume and Louisiana 
was fourth. Two southern ports, Gal- 
veston and New Orleans, each showed 
higher export values in 1925 than the 
combined exports from all points on the 
Pacific coast. 

It is true that the bulk of these ship- 


nificant that the South, like England, 
the export mistress of the world’s trade 
for so many decades, is rapidly learning 
the value of bulk cargo as a payer of 
freight for fabricated wares. Just as 
Britain makes her coal export trade sup- 
port her shipments of more compact, 
higher valued manufactures, so do we 
find in nearly all southern ports a stead- 
ily increasing percentage of manufac- 
tured export shipments greatly facili- 
tated by the shipping and the sea lanes 
made available because of the require- 
ments of cotton, tobacco and other bulk 
cargoes. 





Flannel From South 
Shipped to Far East 


export steel rails. Quantities of canton 
flannel manufactured in southern mills 
are now finding their way to the Far 
East through the Panama Canal. More 
than 4,000,000 yards of southern cotton 
duck go abroad each year, largely to 
England, which is something like “car- 
rying coals to Newcastle.” The South, 
notably Atlanta, is contributing an in- 
creasing proportion of our shoe exports, 
50 per cent of which now go to your 
neighbor, Cuba. The skis, which figure 
so conspicuously in the winter sports of 
| Switzerland, originate, in large part, in 
Memphis. 

The trade in trucks in the important 
nitrate area of northern Chile is largely 
supplied by one Texas manufacturer. 
The dairy industry of Denmark is de- 
pendent to no small degree: upon the 
South for certain types of high-grade 
processed cattle foods. Similar instances 
could be multiplied almost without end 
to illustrate the alert resourcefulness 
with which enterprising southern mer- 
chants and manufacturers have capital- 
ized the opportunities that are develop- 
ing overseas in rapidly increasing num- 
bers for their commodities. 

But the openings for even further 
advancement are vast 
growing. The Panama Canal has become 
1a gateway at the very threshhold of 

the South, not only to the attractive 
though sparsely populated markets of 
the South American west coast, but par- 





and demands that have been stimulated 


nomic upheavals. Much has been said, 
American prospects for our southern 
traders, but the vastly larger and more 
rapidly developing trade fields across 


attention in the near future. 

Before the war, Latin America took 
about 14 per cent of our exports and 
today she absorbs 18 per cent. Mean- 
while, however, the trans-Pacific mar- 
| kets doubled their share of our total 
| sales abroad, increasing it from 7 per 
cent in 1913 to 14 per cent today, and 
| the growth is steadily gaining momen- 
| tum. The openings, especially for/cer- 
tain southern lines, notably textiles, are 





Indies, for instance, imported in 1925 


| goods of which the United States sup- 
plied only 932,000. This deplorable dis- 
crepancy was due not so much to any 
disadvantages in prices and qualities, in 
which regard recent surveys have re- 
vealed us well able to take care of our- 
selves in several lines, but rather is our 
deficiency in that market due to a lack 


of systematic sales -are se- | 
J - effort, a careful se- | much to overcome these obstacles and 


lection of aggressive agents in the field, 
and a persistent drive through advertis- 
ing and other methods to educate the 

| millions of potential buyers on the mer- 
its of our fabrics. 


Trade Opportunities 
In Asia Cited 
To illustrate what can be done through 
such methods, I may mention that the 
Department of Commerce offices in India 
were responsible for a sales policy on 
the part of one American textile house 
| which developed $240,000 worth of busi- 
ness during a_ recent twelve-months 
period. From the Philippines to the Suez 


is a vast stretch of potential markets 


last few | 


| improvement 


Birmingham is our leading source of | 








and constantly | 


| ticularly to the seething hordes across | . 
the Pacific, with all of their new needs | oe 


| during the postwar political and eco- | 


| Latin 





most promising. The Netherlands East | limited possibilities in the southern re- 


some 450,000,000 square yards of cotton | Publics. 


|; and climatie difficalties, etc. 


| the 
i of 


Industrial Awakening 
Called “Astounding” 


Value of Mine and Factory 
Products Estimated At Dou- 
ble Those of Farms. 


for cotton goods, which was once domi- 
nated by our goods but in recent years 
has scarcely been touched by American 
manufacturers and in which southern 
mills can develop outlets of substantial 


| volume with any systematic effort. 


With reference to Latin-America I 
would not, of course, for a moment be- 
little the prospects which still await the 
South in those areas, particularly in the 
Caribbean countries. This region has an 
estimated population of 12,190,000, who 
bought about $98,000,000 of our exports 
in 1925, or a per capita purchase of a 
little more than $8.00. As a gauge of the 
potential expansion of this trade, we 


| may take the trade of Porto Rico where 


our per capita exports now exceed $57.00. 
In other words, if our trade effort in 


as effective as it is 


$700,000,000 in goods in the Caribbean 


| yegion instead of less than one-seventh 


of that total. It is safe to assume that 
this trade can be increased and even if 


the per capita purchases be raised only | 
twenty dollars, which | 


from eight to 
would not appear to be an excessive esti- 
mate, we should have a total of some 
$244,000,000 in exports, which would in- 


clude large quantities of such important | 


southern products as rice, vegetable oil, 
textiles, structural steel, galvanized iron, 
canned and preserved fruits, and lumber. 


Colombia and Venezuela 
Named As Good Markets 


Nor would these gains be made neces- 
sarily at the expense of our European 
rivals, though we should, of course, be 
encountering some obstacles from that 
direction, notably in the European 
colonies, through such devices as the 
Imperial Preference arrangement which 
favors Canadian and English products 


| in the British West Indies. 


The great gains of our trade in the 
Caribbean region are to be made by the 
in the buying power of 
those people, and not by raids on the 


part of our manufacturers as against | 
It, therefore, be- 


the trade of Europe. 
hooves every forward-looking southern 
exporter (and this should be synonymous 
with every progressive merchant 
manufacturer) to observe the changes in 


| our buying power and standards of liv- 


ing now going on in these nearby mar- 
kets. 2 
the development of the oil and other 


mineral resources of Colombia and Ven- | 
ezuela have made those two countries } 


easily the outstanding Latin American 
prospects so far as rapidity of trade ad- 
vance is concerned. Colombia now out- 
ranks Chile as a market for our prod- 
ucts; Venezuela registered an increase 


in purchases from us during 1926 of more | 


than 50 per cent over 1925, and in each 


| case the demand for southern wares is 


not only active but rapidly increasing. 
There are, of course, many pitfalls 
which must be observed in the expansion 
of our trade toward the south. There 
is far too frequent an inclination to put 
all Latin American markets 
same category, whereas the commercial 
conditions are totally different, not only 


in the verious republics but frequently | 


as between various trade zones in a sin- 
gle country, just as is the case with us, 
and these differences are reflected in 
profound variations as to standards of 
living, buying power, etc. To lump all 
of Latin America with its innumerable 
variations in climate, topography, re- 
sources and races in a few convenient 


| generalities as being a “splendid mar- 
| ket” or “an El Dorado mirage” is simply | 
ambiguities. | 


meaningless 
Each market offers its own special prob- 


| lems; in some cases very different from 
our own, but in others strikingly simi- 


: => | lov. ‘ticularly to conditions prevail- 
and properly so, regarding the Latin | aS eae s 


ing in various parts of the rural sections 
of our southern States. These similari- 
ties offer valuable opportunities for help- 


a | ful economic collaboration profitable to 
the Pacific should command increasing , 


both parties, and no modern trade trans- 
action can be considered complete unless 


; it has a mutuality of advantages for 


each participant. 


Caution Advised 


In Exploiting Markets 


Furthermore, in our contemplation of 
American trade prospects we 
should emphatically guard against the 


exuberant enthusiasm of those who are | 


apt to orate upon the absolutely un- 
There are unquestionably am- 
ple opportunities for trade growth, but 
the exploitation of these openings is all 
too frequently distorted and delayed by 
overlooking profound economic and geo- 
graphic defects—sparsity of population, 
inadequate transportation, overspeciali- 
zation on certain products, geographic 
Our engi- 
neers can do—in fact have already done— 


in this the South is already actively con- 
tributing. For example, several Latin 
American industries, notably sugar and 
cotton growing, and textile manufactur- 
ing, have drawn upon the South for 


| expert personnel and equipment. 


There is every evidence that the South 
is on the eve of a vast expansion of her 
foreign trade, not so much along the old 
lines of passive raw material distribu- 
tion, but rather by the introduction of 
a healthy diversification through in- 
creased sales of fabricated wares. In 
readiness and alert 
her industries in meeting 
problems, in a multitude of her supplies 
of necessary raw materials, in the abun- 


new 





| niture 
the adjoining islands and mainland were | 
in our insular | to consume large quantities of the metal, | 
possession, we would be selling nearly | 


| of plates, 


and | sepa 
posed of all the principal producers of | 


It is significant, for example, that | 





into the ! 








resourcefulness | 
new | 


Industrial 


Expansion 


Value of Aluminum 
Produced in Nation 
Increases in 1926 


European Cartel Organized 
to Develop Markets 
and Lower 
Prices, 


The value of new aluminum produced 
in the United States during 1926 was 
$36,583,000, an increase of less than half 
of 1 per cent as compared with 1925, 
according to a statement prepared by 
J. M. Hill, of the Bureau of Mines, and 


| made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. 
The full text follows: 
Virgin aluminum of 99 per cent grade 


was quoted as 28 cents a pound until | 


the middle of July, when a decrease to 
27 cents to 28 cents was recorded, which 
was lowered to 27 cents the first of 


September, which level was maintained | 


to the end of the year. The 98 per cent 
grade was quoted throughout the year at 
27 cents a pound. Aluminum bronze 


powder, as a paint pigment, and alumi- | 
increasing | 


num foil were used in 
amounts. Manufacture of aluminum fur- 
was further 
1926. The electrical industry continued 


but the automobile 


industry remained 


| the largest industry. 


Imports Increase. 


Imports (“general’) of aluminum 


metal, scrap, and alloy in 1926 increased | 
over 72 per cent as compared with 1925, | 


reaching a total of 74,878,767 pounds, 
valued at $17,107,690, in 1926. Imports 


per cent, amounting to 127,202 pounds, 
valued at $36,776, in 1926. Hollow ware 


imports in 1926 totaled 215,265 pounds, | 


valued at $99,458. Total imports of 


; aluminum in 1925 were valued at $10,- | 


536,639 and in 1926 at $17,502,435. 


Exports of aluminum ingots, scrap, 


| and alloys in 1925 were 8,130,222 pounds, | 
valued at $1,835,213, but in 1926 were ! 


only 586,749 pounds, valued at $137,980. 
Exports of plates, sheets, bars, etc., in 
1926 were over 56 per cent greater than 
the quantity sent abroad in 1925, total- 


ing 7,047,422 pounds, valued at $1,997,- | 
107, but exports of tubes, moldings, and | 


castings decreased 41 per cent. Table 
and other manufactured ware exported 


declined 16 per cent in value, but other | 
aluminum manufactures increased 29 per | 


cent in value. The total exports of 


; aluminum in 1925 were valued at $6,- 


057,071 and in 1926 at $4,452,303. 
European Cartel Formed. 
An important event in the aluminum 
industry was the formation late in 1926 
of a European Aluminum Cartel, com- 


Europe, including the French, English, 
German, and Swiss makers of aluminum. 


While the Italian firms are not nominally | 


in the cartel, the trade believes their 
movements will probably be more or less 


in accord with the cartel, for they are | 


largely controlled by companies in the 


| agreement. It is estimated that the cartel | 
' controls about 47 per cent of the total 
world producing capacity for a period of | 


two years, the life of the present agree- 
ment. The prime object is said to be to 
develop markets and to attempt to lower 
prices so that consumption will increase. 

World capacity to produce aluminum 
has been so greatly enlarged since the 
war that production has overrun con- 
sumption. There is little question, how- 
ever, that with lower base price for the 
metal, the markets could be greatly 
expanded. ‘ 


Czechoslovakia Increases 
American Auto Purchases 


Czechoslovakia’s purchases of Ameri- | 
can automobiles increased more than five- | 


fold during the past three years, accord- 
ing to an economic survey of that coun- 
try issued by the Department of Com- 
merce on March 17. 

The full text of the official summary 
of the survey follows: 

In 1924 only $250,000 worth of Amer- 
ican cars were imported into Czechoslo- 
vakia, while for the first ten months of 
last year the figure had risen to $1,332,- 
000. The domestic automobile industry 
in Czechoslovakia is growing rapidly, the 
report discloses, with 12 plants operating 
at the present time. Not long ago the 
important Skoda Works added the manu- 
facture of automobiles to their other ac- 
tivities and their example was soon fol- 
lowed by the Brunn Small Arms Fac- 
tory.. It is estimated that a total of 
4,500 cars were produced in Czechoslovak 
factories in 1926 as compared with 500 


| in 1920. 


The year 1926 was one of general de- 
pression in the industries of: Czechoslo- 
vakia, the report states, a situation which 
had a marked effect on imports. In 1925 
the country bought United States prod- 
ucts valued at almost $34,000,000 while 
for the first ten months of last year to- 


| tal imports from this country were val- 


ued at slightly over $18,000,000. 

American imports from Czechoslovakia 
during the same periods were  respec- 
tively $22,800,000 and $20,100,000. Al- 
though 1926 was a rather unsatisfactory 
year for Czechoslovakia from an indus- 
trial standpoint, signs of improvement 
in evidence during the two concluding 
months presaged a renewal of manufac- 
turing activities which augurs well for 
the expansion of our trade with that 
country, the report points out. 

The survey is obtainable in printed 


form at 10 cents a copy from the Super- | 


intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. Ask 
for Trade Information Bulletin No. 461. 


dance of her water-power and fuel, in 
the up-to-date equipment of her many 
ports, and in her proximity to nearby 
markets and to well-traveled sea-lines 


leading to others of vast potentiality, | 


she enjoys a combination of advantages 
that are uniaue and of comnelling power. 


developed during | 


sheets and bars increased 24 | 
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Continued Decline in Wholesale Prices 
Reported by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


| February Decrease Is One-Third of One Per Cent as Com- 


Decline of one-third of one per cent 
in the wholesale prices of commodities 
in February as compared to January was 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor on March 
17. Compared to the figures for Feb- 
ruary, 1926, the decrease was 5% per 
cent. 

The text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Continued recession of wholesale prices 
of commodities is shown for February 
by information collected in representative 
| markets by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
| tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor. The Bureau’s weighted index 
number, which includes 404 commodities 
or price series, registered 146.4 for Feb- 
ruary compared with 146.9 for January, 
a decline of one-third of 1 per cent. Com- 


Farm Products 

Grains © 

Livestock and poultry..... 

Other farm products..... ° 

| Foodstuffs 

Meats 

Butter, cheese and milk 

Other foods 
Clothing materials 

BOGUS GUE BRUCB 6 ii 0 oss hss seee se 
Cotton goods 

Woolen and worsted goods......... 
Silk, ete. 
Fuels 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 

Other fuels 

Metals and metal products........... ° 
Iron and steel 

Nonferrous metals 
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Lumber 

Brick 

Structural steel 

Other building materials......... ‘ 
Chemicals and drugs....... bem 
Themicals 
Fertilizer materials 
Housefurnishing goods 
Furniture 

Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 

Cattle feed 

Leather 

Paper and pulp j 
Other miscellaneous .. 
All commodities 

* Insufficient data. 


February Balance 
Of Trade Favorable 





| Rise Recorded in Exports and 

Decline in In- 
ports. 

| United States 


showed an_ increase 





| compared with February of last year, and 
imports showed a decrease of $65,006,000 
in the same period, according to data 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on March 15. The unfavorable 
trade balance of $34,401,000 in February, 
1926, was thus changed to a favorable 
trade balance of $61,000,000 in February, 
1927, the figures show. 

The official figures are: Exports, $373,- 
000,000 in February, 1927, compared with 
$352,905,000 in 1926. Imports: $312,- 
000,000 in February, 1927, compared with 
$387,306,000 in 1926. 
February, 1927, the total exports were 
$793,005,000, compared with $749,741,000 


in 1926, a gain of $48,264,000 for the | 


| two-month period; imports were $669,- 
| 268,000 compared with $804,058,000 in 
1926, a decrease in imports of $134,790,- 
| 000 for the two-month period. 
| Gold imports in February, 1927, showed 
a decrease and exports an increase, as 
follows: Exports of gold in February, 
1927, were $2,414,000 compared with $3,- 
851,000 in the same month of 1926; im- 


000 compared with $25,416,000 in 1926. 
The excess of gold imports over exports 
was $19,888,000 in February of this year, 
compared with $21,565,000 last year. 
Silver exports showed an excess of $2,- 


111,000 in February last year. 
| ures were: y 
| this year, $6,233,006 compared with $7,- 


The fig- 


| with $8,863,000 last year. 





/Gain Registered in Exporis 
Of Portuguese East Africa 


Portuguese East African exports to 
the United States are growing, accord- 
ing to an announcement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 


Exports from Portuguese East Africa 
to the United States increased from the 


Total exports of merchandise from the 
of | 
mgre than $20,000,000 in February as | 


For January and | 


ports in February, 1927, were $22,302,- ! 


380,000 in February of this year, com- | 
pared with an excess of imports of $1,- 


Silver exports, February of | 
752,000 last year; silver imports, Febru- | 
ary of this year, $3,853,000 compared | 
| Plans Contemplate Spanning of 


| 
| 
| 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities. 
(1913—100.) 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals.............- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





low sum of $272,550 during 1925 to $1,- 
396,315 during 1926, according to ad- | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
\ 
| text follows: 
| 


vices from Consul J. P. Moffit, Lourenco 
| Marques. 
crease was registered in the exports of 
copper from that area which during 1925 
totaled $131,129, whereas during 


Exports of bees wax during 1926 were 
valued at $13,783, whereas in 1925 there 
were no such exports recorded. 
of sisal dropped from $102,674 during 
1925 to $34,688 during the year 
closed. Returned 
that area amounted to $4,645 
as against $26.215 during 1925. 


The greater part of this in- | 


1926 | 
those exports were valyed at $1,317,308. | 


Exports | 
just | 


American goods from | 
in 1926 | 


pared With January. 


pared with February, 1926, with an in- 
dex number of 155.0, there was a de- 
crease of 5% per cent. 

In all groups of commodities included 
in the comparison, except clothing ma- 
terials, housefurnishing goods, and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, there were de- 
creases in the price level ranging from 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in the 
case of chemicals and drugs to 1% per 
cent in the case of fuels and 1% per 
cent in the case of metals. Clothing ma- 
terials and miscellaneous commodities 
averaged slightly higher than in Jan- 
uary, while practically no change was 
shown for housefurnishing goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series | 
for which comparable information for 
January and February was collected, in- | 
creases were’‘shown in 104 instances and | 
decreases in 118 instances. In 182 in- 


—_—____—_—_———_+ stances no change in price was reported. 
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Feb. 
136. 
139. 
138. 
132. 
148. 
148. 
158. 
145. 
168. 
184. 
146. 
190. 
148. 
177. 
226 
209. 
145. 
122 
131. 
100 
167. 
180. 
207. 
129. 
155. 
122. 


1926 19 
Feb. Jan. 
149.9 137.3 
163.5 140.8 
135.5 135. 
155.< 135.¢ 
153. 149.6 
149, 147. 
151. 156.6 
156. 149.5 
183.§ 167.: 
186. 

170. 

204.5 

175. 

179.4 
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Lost Vessels Shown 
To Be 291 for 1926 





Commerce Department Issues 
Annual Publication; 24 
Yachts Included. 


A total of 291 vessels were lost dur- 
ing the year 1926, according to the 58th 
annual “Merchant Vessels of the United | 
States,” made public on March 17 by the 


| Bureau of Navigation of the Department 


of Commerce. | 

The full text follows: 

Losses of ships in 1926 included 267 
merchant vessels and 24 yachts. A total 
of 2,014 passengers were carried by the 
vessels lost, of whom 175 were lost. 

According to classification of vessels, 
the loss was as follows. One hundred | 
and nine motor vessels, 63 steam vessels, 
61 sailing vessels, five canal boats and 
29 barges; and four steam yachts, 19 
motor yachts and one sailing yacht. 

Annually the Bureau of Navigation 
prepares this document, which specifies 
the official number, signal letters, name, 
rig, tonnage, home port and place and 
date of building every vessel, distin- 
guishing in such list, sailing vessels 





from such as may be propelled by steam 
or motive power. An important addition 
to the last two editions is that it also 
includes the name and address of ‘owners 
of the vessels. 


This document may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for $1.75 per book. 


Two Bridge Projects 
Are Given Approval 


Mississippi and Green 
Rivers. 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that Colonal Hanford MeNider, 
Assistant Secretary of War, has ap- 
proved the following engineering plans: 

Application made by Alfred L. Me- 
Cawley of Carthage, Missouri, for ap- 
proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed over the Missigsippi River at 
Alton, Ill., under authority of an Act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1926. 

Application made by Fon Rogers and 
J. L. Rogers, Lexington, Ky., and Green- 
ville, Ky., respectively, for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed 
across Green River between Calhoun and 
Rumsey, Ky., under authority of State 
law. 

The following changes have been made 
in the plans originally presented: In- 
crease the navigation span from 300 feet 
te 325 feet: Increase the vertical clear- 


ence to 40 feet at maximum high water | 


for a distance of 125 feet in center chan- 


énel span 
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Certificates 


Adoption Is Planned 
Of Standard Grades 
_ For Raw Materials 


Pan American Conference 
to Discuss Proposals for 
Latin-American 
Products. 


Plans to adopt standard quality grades 
for the leading raw materials of Latin- 
America will be discussed in Washing- 
ton at the Second Pan American Stand- 


| ardization Conference to be held from 


May 6 to 14, according to an announce- 
ment issued March 17 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the Inter-Ameri- 
ean High Commission. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Complying with the recommendations 
of the First Pan American Standardiza- 
tion Conference held in Lima, Peru, in 
1924, delegates from all of the Republics 


| of the Western Hemisphere will confer 
| with representative American importers 


and users of products such as cacao, cof- 
fee, hides, vegetable oil seeds and wool, 
in an effort to come to some mutually 
beneficial agreement as to the proper 
grading of such commodities to facilitate 
international commerce. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 


| that standard qualities will gain inter- 


national recognition for outstanding 
Latin-American products of this kind and 


| should result in a greater volume of 


business and better prices, not only for 


| producers in Latin-America, but for those 


who buy and use such commodities in 
the United States and in Europe. 
Adoption of standard grades, in the 


| opinion of both exporters and importers, 


should greatly facilitate international 
business by eliminating existing elements 
of uncertainty. 

While it is believed that the producers 
in Latin America will be the principal 
beneficiaries from regulation of grades, 


| the practice will have many advantages 
for consumers in the United States and 
| other countries. 


The chocolate manufac- 
turer will be able to supply this popular 
food and confection of uniform quality 


and taste from year to year with less 


difficulty. Distributors of coffee should 
be enabled to continue to furnish the 
best blends with regularity. Through 
conservation and waste elimination in 
hide-producing countries, greater quanti- 
ties of better leather should be avail- 
able. 


Committee Membership Announced. 

The meetings in Washington during 
May will be held under the joint au- 
spices of the Inter-American High Com- 
mission and the Pan American Union. 
They will be under the direction of a 


| general committee, the membership of 


which was recently announced by Her- 
bert Hoover, chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Inter-American High 
Commission, as follows: 

Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of the Engi- 
neering College of Cornell University 
and President of the American Engi- 
neering Council, chairman of this Com- 
mittee; Wallace Thompson, Editor of 
Ingenieria International, Secretary. 
Members; E. A. Canalizo, President of 
New York Cocoa Exchange; F. Abbott 
Goodhue, President of International Ac- 
ceptance Bank; Franklin Hobbs, Presi- 
dent of National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; Fraser M. Moffat, Presi- 
dent of Tanners Council of America; C, 
R. Parker, President of American Im- 
porters and Exporters Association; Cal- 
vin W. Rice, Secretary of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and 
United States Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Engineering at 


: Brazil; Arthur R. Rule, General Man- 


ager of Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Inc.; F. G. Russell, President 
of National Coffee Trade Council; C. E, 
Skinner, Chairman of American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee; C. D, 
Snow, Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A.; James C. Stone, President of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association; David Wesson, Cotton Seed 
Crushers Association; A. E. Whitney, 
President of the United States Delega- 


| tion to the First Pan American Stand- 


ardization Conference at Lima, Peru, 
1924-25. 


Landing Certificates 


Required of Vessels 


The Department of the Treasury has 
ruled that landing certificates should be 
issued to vessels of the United States 
Shipping Board and in the future will be 
required. The rule, it was stated, was 
issued to provide uniformity in procee 
dure at port of entry. 

The text of the Treasury decision fol- 
lows: 

To all Collectors and other officers of 
the Customs: 

The Department is in receipt of infor- 
mation to the effect that there is a lack 
of uniformity in the practice at some 
of the ports relative to the issuance of 
landing certificates on United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Core 
portation vessels operated under “Oper- 
ating Agreement, 1924.” 

| It appears that at some of the ports 
no landing certificates are issued in view 
of the fact that under the provisions 
of Treasury Decisions Nos. 41124 and 
41532 the giving of indemnity bonds by 
such vessels is waived. Attention is die 
rected, however, to the stipulation in 
T. D. 41124 to the effect that the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corportaion, assumes the same responsi- 
bilities as if the indemnity bonds were 
executed in each instance as provided 
for in the customs regulations. 

Landing certificates should be rée 
quired of the operating companies oF 
their agents whenever dutiable cargo is 
retained on board for subsequent delive 
ery elsewhere than at the port of first 
arrival. 
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Representative McFadden Prepares Analysis 


Of Banking Measure Passed by 69th Congress 


Help for Industry 
Is Seen in Law 


Loan Provisions of Old Law 
Amended in Many Par- 
ticulars. 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
States’ and sections 3, 4, 9, 15, 22, 
24 of the Federal reserve act. It 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in the second session of the Sixty-eighth 


22, and 


Congress as H. R. 8887, and again dur- | 


ing the first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress as H. R: 2. It was passed by 
the Senate during the first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress in a 
slightly different from the House bill, 
which made it necessary to refer it to a 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses. 

After long and trying deliberations in 
conference, a disagreement was reported 
to the House, whereupon as chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I made a motion covering the 
matiers in disagreement between the 
Senate and the House which was ac- 
cepted by the House and later by the 
Senate. The act in its final form was 
signed by the President, February 25, 
1927. 

As a result of the passage of this act, 
the national bank act has been so 
amended that national banks are able 
to mect the needs of modern industry 
and commerce and competitive equality 
has been established among all member 
benks of the Federal reserve system. 
This action was necessary; otherwise na- 
tional banks were sure to seek the 
greater advantage offered by State bank- 
ing laws, and in that event the Federal 
reserve system without the compulsory 
support of national banks would be only 
a theory, not a reality as is now assured. 


Not Necessary to 


Leave National System 

It will not be necessary for national 
banks to leave the national system now 
in order to meet the needs of the mod- 
ern business world. Furthermore, many 
State banks and trust companies will 
nationalize and by such action greatly 
strengthen the Federal reserve system. 
This nationalization can be brought 
about through the consolidation and con- 
version features of the act or modre di- 
rectly by giving up State charters and 
taking out national charters. The pas- 
sage of the act is assurance that the two 
great fiscal agencies created by Con- 
gress for the benefit of all of the people 
and not for the benefit of any particular 
locality or class will continue to floarish 
and render the banking service neces- 
sary to maintain our industrial and com- 
mercial progress. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the 
direct consolidation of State banks with 
national banks. Under the old law a 
State bank could not consolidate with 
a national bank without first surrender- 
ing its State 
national bank. Thus the new law sim- 
plifies the process of consolidation and 
indicates that Congress recognizes and 
tacitly approves the tendency toward 
bank consolidations. 

Section 2 (a) provides for indeter- 
minate charters for national banks by 
amending section 5156 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended: For many years 
the national banks haxe been asking 
Congress to give them an. indeterminate 
lease of life, but not until the passage 
of this act has Congress seen fit to do'so. 

Hereafter it will not be necessary for 
national banks to renew their charters, 
as there is now no specific date upon 
which the charter of any national bank 
will expire. They can exercise their 
charter rights for an indeterminate pe- 
riod subject to the will of Congress. 
This will give the national banking sys- 
tem (which is the commercial banking 
system of the United States) a per- 
menence and stability which it has not 
had heretofore, and it assures the Fed- 
eral reserve system a permanency of the 
basic and compulsory membership upon 
which that system rests. The indeter- 
minate charters of national banks in 
connection with authority previously 
granted to those banks to create and 
operate trust departments will enable 
them to administer these departments 
without legal complications as to term 
and continuing trusts. 


Legalizes Trade in 
Investment Securities 

Section 2 (b) legalizes 
which national banks have been carry- 
ing on for many years of buying and 
seHing investment securities. This is 
merely a regulatory provision and a 
recognition by Congress of the right of 
national banks to serve the public and 
their own interests by engaging in the 
business of buying and selling invest- 
ment securities. While this practice was 
not anticipated when the national bank- 
ing system was created there was a pro- 
vision in the act which gave a legal 
status to these transactions in the past 
by which national banks were given the 
right to and negotiate other 
evidences of debt. The practice is safe- 
guarded row bya limitation as to the 
pmount of the obligations of one maker 
that a national bank may hold at any 
one time. 

In interpreting this 
banks must 


discount 


section national 
recognize that only those 


securities which are readily marketable | 


should ‘be purchased as it is contrary to 
the spirit of the national banking act 
to permit commercial deposits to be tied 
up by investment in any securities that 
can not be disposed of quickly or that 
are otherwise nonliquid. Marketable se- 
curitics must in the form of bonds, 
notes, dc beowtur Car 
as invesiment 


be 


5 Va 
noniy 


The 


securities, Comp- 


| the 
was | 


power to define investment securities by 
regulation. 

The framers of the act anticipate that 
such regulations prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency will act as a safe- 
guard not only to the national banks, 
but will also be a guide to investors in 
this class of securities throughout the 
country. While this amendment places 
no limitation upon the total amount of 
the obligations of one maker which a 
bank may buy and sell in the course of 
a year, it can not hold at any one time 
obligations of one maker in an 
amount greater than 25 per cent of the 
capital and surplus of the bank. This 
provision of the law is intended to give 
national banks a clear basis of procedure 
that will permit them to deal in a safe 
and intelligent manner in the buying and 





form | 


charter and becoming a ! 


| tion 5157 


‘actice | : : e 
the practice permit national banks to declare stock 


| its surplus 


known | 


selling of investment securities and le- 
galize a long-standing practice subject, 
however, to fair and unreasonable regu- 
lations and limitations which are in- 
tended to preserve the liquid nature of 
the banks’ assets. Section 2 
nizes the right of a national bank to 
carry on a safe deposit business and per- 
mits a national bank to invest 15 per 
cent of its capital and surplus in the 
capital stock of a corporation orgenized 
under the law of any State to carry on 
a safe-deposit business. While many 
national banks have found it necessary 
as an incident to their business to carry 
on a safe-deposit business they are per- 
mitted now to become siockholders to a 
limited extent in an organization sepa- 
rate and independent from the bank, 


| after. 


| 
also recog- 


formed for the purpose of doing a safa- ; 


deposit business, thus limiting thoir bia- 
bility to the actual amount of the stock 
subscribed and paid for by thom.  In- 
determinate charters, the power to huy 
and €cll investment securities, and to 
carry on a safe-deposit business, cou- 
pled with previous amendment to the 
' Federal reserve act permit national 
banks now to carry on a trust husiness 
more effectively than they have been able 
to do heretofore. This assures national 
banks an opportunity to compete for 
trust business with trust companies, the 
effect of which will be that many State 
institutions, the control of which is now 
held largely by national banks or by na- 
tional bank stockholders, officers, direc¢- 
tors, and affiliated companics, will con- 
solidate with or convert into national 
banks. , 


May Acquire Real 
Estate for Expansion 


Section 3 amends subsection 1 of sce- 


tion 5127 of the Revised Statutes and 
makes it possible for a national bank 
to acquire a piece of real estate for fu- 
ture expansion of its business without 
being required to improve it imme- 
diately. This remedies a situation that 
has long been troublesome to nationol 
vanks, especially those in the large cities 
where real estate values are constantly 
rising. A bank may find it desirable 
to buy a piece of real esiate adjacent 
to or in the vicinity of its banking house 
with the idea of putting up a new build- 
ing at some future time to provide for 
its rapidly expanding business. Under 
the old law the bank would have to im- 
prove this piece of property and use it 
at once, but under the amended law it 
may acquire the property and hold it 
until such time as it may be convenient 
and profitable to improve or build on it. 

Section 4 amends section 5138 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and per- 
' mits national banks to be organized in 
the ouilying districts of cities having a 
population greater than 50,000 with a 
capital of $100,000, provided the State 
law permits State banks to be organized 
with a capital of $100,000 or less. This 
a distinct advantage because under 
| the old law all national banks in cities 
} with a population greater than 50,000 
were required to have a capital of 
| $200,000. In the growth and expansion 
of the large cities many of the outlying 
districts are towns and villages within 
themselves where all the activities of 
the larger community are carried on. 
| These communities are entitled to bank- 
ing service, and if the people residing 
therein wish to form and verate an inde- 
of the Revised Statutes and 
has long been troublesome to national 


| therein wish to form and operate an in- 


dependent ban!: they should be given the 
same opportunity to organize a national 
bank as that which is given by the na- 
| tional bank act to the residents of the 
smaller cities, towns, and villages else- 
where without being required to sub- 
scribe the $200 capital that is necessary 


| to establish a national bank in a large 
| city. 


Section 5 ariends section 5142 of the 
Revised Statues. as amended. so as to 
dividends, thus giving them the same 
right that Strte banks and trust com- 
panies and cthcer corporations 
While this provision in accordance 
with previous rulings of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, it was thought best to 
affirm the right by statute. Under the 
old law if a n: tioral bank wanted to use 
or any part thereof to in- 
Grease itss capital stock it was required 
to declare a czsh dividend and distribute 


is 


| it to the stockholders to be paid back by 


them for new stock. Under this new 


amendment the stock dividend can be ap- | 
| plied directly to the increase of capital 
| stock. 


Section 6 amends section 5150 of the 


Revised Statutes and permits one of the 


| directors of a national bank, chosen by 


the board,.to be chairman of the board. 
There has becn some misunderstanding 
as to the intent of the old law. This 
new provision removes all question of 
doubt. The president of the bank shall 
be a member of the board and he shall 
be chairman of the board if the board of 
directors do not designate a director in 
This section eclso provides 
| ity for the creation of tho 
man of the board. 

Section 7 


ofa of ch 


‘en DISD of the 


amends scct 


troller of the Currency is given the | Revised Statutes and sets forth the con- 


' ceding the approval 


Trade in Investment 
Securities Legalized 


Establishes 
ments and Permits Realty 


Savings 


Loans. 


ditions upon which a national bank may 
retain or establish and operate a branch 
or branches. This amendment repeals 
every provision of the law with which it 
is in conflict and outlincs clearly the con- 
ditions under which a national bank may 
have a legal branch or branches here- 


tional branch banking policy. 


Three conditions under which national | 


banks have branches are: 
Three Conditions 


For Branch Banks 

First. The national bank must be lo- 
cated in a State which by law permits 
State banks to have branches. There 
must be a positive affirmative statutory 
authorization of branch banking by State 
banks in order to include any State 


may 


tional banks will be permitted to have 
branches. 

Seeond. The national bank must 
located in a city having a population 
of 25,000 and over before any application 
fora branch or branches can be con- 
sidered. 

Third. The branch or branches must 
be located within the limits of the city, 
town, or village in which the parent bank 
is located. Although the work “corpo- 
rate” was imadvertedly omitted in the 
Senate amendment in connection with the 
words “limits of the city” to designate the 
territory to which branch banking must 
be confined, the debates in both houses of 
Congress indicate clearly that branch 
banking must be confined to the 


be 


porate limits of the-city, town, or village | 


in which the parent bank is located, and 


not permitted in contiguous territory, or | 


in what may be termed the social, eco- 


nomic, or metropolitan area surrounding | 


or adjacent to the city, town, or vil- 
lage. If there is any doubt on this ques- 
tion, the legislative intent must govern, 
and it was clearly the purpose of Con- 


gress to forbid the establishment of new | 


branches outside of corporate limits. 
In provtding for future branches of na- 


tional banks the framers of the act were | 


confronted by a practical situation with 


to preserve the status of existing law- 
ful branches section 7 (a) was 
porated in the act. 

Section 7 
every branch of 


to a national 


not at- 
a 
so- 


While this section does 
tempt to define what constitutes 
branch in lawful operation, the 
called additional offices or tellers’ win- 
dows which have been authorized by the 
Comptroller of the Currency under an 


opinion of the Attorney General ren- 


act. 


dered in 1923 will be permitted to re- | 
main in operation provided their estab- | 


lishment conforms to the requirements 
for the establishment of new branches 
by national banks as set forth in SS 

tion (c) and 7 (d. Section 7 (a) 
also legalizes one branch which has been 
continuously maintained and operated 
by any nationai bank for a period of 
than years immediately pre- 
of the act. This 
is special legislation and is intended to 
permit the retention of two old branches 
established many years ago by two na- 
tional banks in the State of New 


95 


more 


| Jersey. 


| banks 


enjoy. | 


| may 
in a city having a population of 50,000 | 


Section 7 (b) permits the retention 
of any branches that may have been 
in lawful operation at the date of the 
approval of the act by a State bank 
that converted into a national bank 
or a State bank that consolidates with 
a national bank or two or more national 
that may consolidate. iH is 
pointed out that any branches thus 
brought into the consolidated bank 
must have been legally established and 
in operation at the time this act was ap- 
proved. The consclidated bank may not 
establish new branches unles. they be 
established according to the provisions 
of this act within the corporate limits 
of the city in which the parent bank 
is’ located, and in a State the law of 
which authorizes State banks to have 
branches. 


Establishment of New 


‘Branches Provided 

Section 7 (c), 7 (d), and 7 (e) provide 
for the establishment of new branches 
by national banks. The first requirement 
is that a national bank desiring to 
operate a new branch must be located 
in a Staite which by law permits State 
banks to have branchés. The second re- 
quirement is that the national bank must 
be located in a city having a population 
greater than 25,000. If the national bank 
is located in a city having a population 
of 25,000 and not greater than 50,000, it 
have one branch. If it is located 


is 


| and not greater than 100,000 it may have 


two branches. If it is located in a city 


mitted by the Comptroller of the Cur- 


/ rency. The power to determine whether 


any national bank shall have a branch or | 


| branches is vested in the Comptroller 


| lieu of the president to be the chairman. |} 
leeal author- | 
ir- | 


| any 


of the Currency, so that all applications 
for new branches will have to be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency before they can 
begin to operate 

Section 7 (f)defines the term “branch.” 
Any place outside of or away. from the 


main office where the bank carries on its | 


business of receiving 
lending or 


busine errvicd en at 


deposits, 
transacting 
the mein 


checks, money, 


| Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


paying | 


Depart- | 


This amendment establishes a na- | 


in | 
the branch bank territory in which na- | 


| hourly basis increased from 58.4 to 58.7 


cor- | 


, respect to existing branches, and in order | 


incor- | 

| Transportation (train and engine)........ 
(a) gives legal protection | 
bank | 
which may have been in lawful opera- | 
tion at the date of the approval of this | 


sec- | 


, having a population greater than 100,000 | 
it may have the number of branches per- | 


| Compensation for 1926 To- 





| §98.380 for those reported on the hourly 
| 


| consideration of applications for author- 
| itv to continue departures from the re- | 


| stances 


| irons, in carloads, from Parkersburg, W. 


Operating 
Methods 


Class I Railroads’ 
Employes Average | 
$2,607 in Earnings 


tals $2,990,441,936, 
Says Summary 
by I. C. C. 


compensation of em- 
I railroads in the year 
1926 was $2,607 for those reported on a 
daily basis and $1,585 for those re- 
ported on an hourly basis, according 
to a compilation of railway wage sta- 
tistics for the year made by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as a consolidation of the 
12 monthly summaries issued during the 
year. 

The total compensation was $2,990,- | 
441,936, including $326,543,556 for those 
reported on a daily basis and $2,663,- 


The average 
ployes of Class 





asis. 

“For 1926,” the report says, “the num- 
ber of employes, which is the average of 
the 12 monthly counts, was 1,805,780, 
an increase of 386,681, or 2.1 per cent, | 
over the average employment for the 
preceding year. The total compensation | 
increased $90,554,552, 3.1 per cent. 
The average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings for all employes reported on the 


cents, and the average daily earnings of 
employes reported on the daily basis in- 
creased from $7.86 to $7.96. These | 
changes in straight-time earnings, cou- | 
pled with slight increases in the percent- 
age of overtime, and the average num- | 
ber of hours worked per employe, ac- 
count for the difference in the percent- 
age increase in employment and com- 
pensation. 

“The total compensation of employes 
paid on the piece-work basis amounted 
to $79,614.435 in 1926, as compared with 
$72,785,087 in 1925, and $65,276,407 in 
1924, The average earnings per hour of 
piece-work employes were 83.7 cents in 
1926, as compared with 82.1 in 1925 and 
81.3 in 1924.” 

The average annual carnings by em- 
ploye groups were as follows, accord- 


ing to a table included in the summary: g——W———___ 


Group 

Executive, official, and siaff assistants. oe 
Professional, clerical and general........ 
“Maintenance of way and structures...... 
Maintenance of equipment and stores..... 
Transportation (other than train, engine, 

and yard).... 
Transportation (yardmasters, 

tenders, and hostlers) 


switch 


Total (all employes)......eeceeees. $2,607 $2,579 $2,551 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


| 

| 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


. 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
March 17 are summarized as follows: 

Fourth section departures in rates on 


salt. Decided February 24, 1927. Upon | 


quirements of scction 4 of the Inter- 


' state Commerce Act in the rates on salt | 


between numerous points described in | 
the report, authority granted in some 
instances, subject to the conditions 
named in the report, and in all other in- | 
denied. 

No. 14760. Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Company vy. Chicago, Rock Island & | 
Pacific Railway Company, et al. De- | 
cided February 8, 1927: On reconsid- 
eration, former finding that rates on rig 


Va., to destinations in Louisiana, Arkan- 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Montana, and 
California were unreasonable for the fu- | 
ture but not unreasonable for the past, 
modified; specific reasonable rates for 


sas, 


| the future to Oklahoma, Kansas, Mon- 


tana, and California prescribed, and 
reparation awarded on shipments to all 
six States. Former reports 95 I. C. C. 
181 and 107 I. C. C. 182. 

Investigation and suspension Docket |} 
No. 2807. Bituminous coal from South- 
ern Illinois to stations on the: St. Louis- | 
San Francisco Railway in Missouri. De- 
cided March 11, 1927.' Proposed increased 
rate on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
stations on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis to destinations in | 
Missouri on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
found not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered canccled without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules in conformity 
with section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Proceeding discontinued. 

No. 17055. American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company and Omaha Box Com- 
pany v. Director General,-as agent. De- 
cided March 10, 1927. Rates charged on 
two carloads of bulk sawdust, from Dan- | 
bury, Wis., to Omaha, Nebr., found ap- 
plicable as to one shipment and inap- 
plicable as to the other. Refund of over- 


No. 15610. Farrell Foundry & Machine | 
Company v. Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic Railway Company, et al. Decided 
March 10, 1927. Rates charged on pig 
iron, in carloads, from points.in Alabama, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee to Ansonia, | 
Conmn., found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Valuation Is Reported 
For G., F. & A. Railway | 


A final valuation report was issued by | 
the Inter-tate Commerce Commission on 
March 17 findine the final value for rate- | 
mo king purpo Florida 


of the Georzia, 


& Alabma Railway as of 1917 to be $2,- 


783,000, 


; merce 


| tween two passenger trains near Gran- 
| ite, Colo., on August 20, 1925. 


| correcting the loose methods of handling 
| train orders which weer disclosed in-the 


| was extended to include the Pueblo and 
| Grand Junction Divisions as well as the 
| Salida Division; it embraced a check of 
| the dispatchers’ 
| also of the train-orders and clearance 


| whole. 
| currence of the Granite accident instruc- 


| of the three divisions covered by this 


| that the 
| waiting point be included among those 


| et al. 


| cago, 
| Railway 


| Railroad et al. 


| charges 


| Okla. 


| cent 
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Transportation 


Laxity in Handling Train Orders Charged 
To Operating Officials of Colorado Road 


No Change in System on Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Since Wreck, I. C. C. Report Points Out. 


Operating officers of the Denver & Rio 


| Graned Western Railway are crticized 


for “a lax condition with respect to the 
issuing, transmitting and handling of 


train orders” in a supplemental report 
by W. P. Borland, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
Commission, made public on 
March 13, in connection with the in- 
vestigation of the head-on collision be- 


The accident resulted in the death of 
2 employes and the injury of 96 pas- 
sengers, 19 employes of the railroad and 
2 Pullman employes. 

Following the original report on the 
accident, a supplemental investigation 
was undertaken “for the purpose of as- 
certaining what has been done toward 


original investigation.” 
Two Other Divisions Included. 

The full text of the report on the re- 
sults of the supplemental investigation, 
follows: 

The supplemental investigation into 
the train-order practices of this railroad 


train-order books and 


cards issued at various stations, and was 
somewhat general in its nature, with the 


| Violations of 
patchers and operators were of such fre- | 
quent occurrence and involved so many | 





idea of developing the situation as a | 

It appeared that shortly after the oc- 
tions were issued by the superintendents 
calling at- 


supplemental investigation, 


| tention to rule 208 of the Rules and Reg- 


ulations of the Operating Department, 
particularly that portion of it requiring | 
operator at the meeting or 


to whom a train order is addressed. In- 


| structions were also issued subsequently 


covering not only rule No. 208, but also | 
certain other rules, and emphasizing the | 
fact that all rules relating to the han- | 


Average annual earnings. 
1925 1924 1923 
$5,296 $5,227 $5,120 
2.203 =2,188 2,147 

2.917 2,863 


2,882 
2,966 2,943 2,922 


1926 
$5,544 


2,997 


1922 
$5,029 

2,115 

2,835 


2,928 


2,198 
2,964 


1,195 £288 101° «61,457 


1,155 


| cleared without orders. 


3.099 


2,294 


3,060 


2,283 


5,066 


2.994 





$2,518 $2,474 | 


| cleared at that station. 


| dling of train orders must be strictly 


observed. Notwithstanding the issuance 
from time to time of instructions which 
were perfectly clear and which should 
have been thoroughly understood by all 
coneerned, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the necessity for observance of the 
rules’ was, in one way or another, 
brought to the attention of all concerned, 
from general superintendents down to 
telegraphers and agents, there still ap- 
pears to exist on this railroad a lax con- 


| dition with respect to the issuing, trans- 
of train orders. | 
| text of the report, by Division 4, dated 


mitting and handling 


the rules both by dis- 


of the rules governing the movement of 
trains by train-orders that no attempt 
will be made in this report to cover all 
of them in detail. 
Certain Features Recited. 

Certain features, however, are worthy 
of special attention. At a station where 
the operator goes off duty at midnight, 
orders were issued at 10.50 p. m. provid- 
ing that after 4.01 a. m. (no date given) 
engine 457 would run extra, etc.; after 
it had been made complete this order 
was left on the train register for the 
crew to obtain when coming on duty the 





| January 
; under paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 


Decisions 


Com plaints 


Approval Is Given 
Renewal of Lease 
Of Railway in Texas 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
to Continue Control of 
Gulf & Interstate 
Line. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 17 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 6046 au- 
thorizing ithe Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway to renew its lease of the Gulf 
& Interstate Railway of Texas. The 


March 12, follows: 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, a carricr by railroad sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act, on 
14, 1927, filed an application 


act for an order authorizing it to. ac- 
quire control, by lease, of the railroad 


} and properties of the Gulf & Interstate 


Railway Company of Texas, a corpora- 


| tion organized for the purpose of en- 
| gaging in interstate commerce. by rail- 


road, hereinafter referred to as the Gulf 


| Company. 


following morning and in conversation | 


official stated that under such circum- 


| with one of the chief dispatchers that | 


stances it was customary to follow this | 
practice of leaving orders for crews to | 


obtain on the following day. 
On another division an operator cleared 


one order on Form but there was 


ol, 


| nothing in the dispatcher’s train-order 


book to show that the train had been 
Many other in- 
stances were found where trains, both 
first-class and extra, had been 
either with or without orders with no 


record in the dispatcher’s order book to 


were also many cases where the numbers 
of the orders as shown in the order book 
did not agree with those on the clear- 
ances, one example being where an ope- 
rator cleared a train with train order No. 
172 at 1.45 a. m. while the order book 


| a train with two orders on Form 19 and | 


| Beaumont 


The Railroad Commission of Texas ¢ 
has entered an order approving the pro- 
posed lease, and recommends that we 
take simiiar action. A hearing has been 
had, and no objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

Santa Fe Controls Both. 

The applicant and the Gulf Company 
are both controlled by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
through stock ownership. The Gulf Com- 
pany owns a railroad extending from 
in a general southwesterly 


! direction to Port Bolivar, Tex., a distance 


cleared | 


| indicate that they had been cleared. There | 


showed that the train was cleared with | 


| train order No. 17 at 4.46 a. m. 


There were several cases where the 
form of the order as shown in the order 


| book did not agree with the form of the 


order shown on the clearance card, 


as 


| or where the clearance card showed that 
with orders while | 


a train was cleared 
the order book showed that it had been 
There were sev- 
eral cases where the order book did not 
indicate on what form the order 
issued, and in one case the operator 


of 75.84 miles. Its railroad forms a con- 
necting and continuous line with the 
lines of railroad operated by the ap- 
plicant. 

By an act of the Legislature of Texas, 
in force July 1, 1913, the applicant was 
authorized to lease the railroad and 
properties of the Gulf Company for a 
term or terms not exceeding 50 years. 
Since July 1, 1914, the applicant has 
operated the railroad under lease, the 
last lease being for the term beginning 
January 1, 1917, and ending January 1, 
1927. The proposed lease, a copy of which 
is filed in the record, is for the term 
of 10 years from January 1, 1927, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
the right of either party to terminate 
the lease upon 90 days’ written notice. 

The lessee agrees to pay all intcrest 


' which accrues during the term upon any 


was | 


cleared a westbound train with an order | 


which the dispatcher had addressed er- 


| roneously to an eastbound train, while 
in another case an operator copied two | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission, March 17, 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 19298, Sub. No. 1, Arizona Grocery 


: Co., of Phoenix, et al v. Atchison, To- | 


peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Claims | 


reparation on shipments of potatoes and 
onions, fresh fruits and vegetables, from 
Imperial Calif., 


points in Valley, 


Phoenix and Mesa, Ariz. 

No. 19333. Gamble Robinson Co., of 
Minneapolis, v. Pere Marquette Railway, 
Claims reparation of $10.04 on car 
of grapes, Stevensville, Mich., to Alex- 
andria, Minn. 

No. 19354. Armour & Co., of Chi- | 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al. Claims reparation of 
$1,500 on shipments of crude glycerine, | 
tank cars, Los Angeles to Chicago. 

No. 19335. Charleston Milling & Pro- | 
duce Co., of Charleston, W. Va., v. Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on ground rice 


to 


| hulls and rice polish from New Orleans, | 


La., to Charleston and claims reparation | 


| of $828.39. 


No. 19536. Portsmouth Cotton Oil 
Refining Corporation, of New York City, 
vy. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Seeks order by Commis- | 
sion requiring establishment of reason- 
able rates on soy bean oil, car loads, 
from Hoboken, N. J., to Portsmouth, Va. 

No. 19558. John Wroe, of Dayton, 


| Ohio, v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


Claims reparation of $958 on demurrage | 
assessed on 25 carloads of ce- 

ment, Ironton, Ohio, to Walton, Ky. 
No. 19539. Armour & Company, of | 
Chicago, et al vy. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al. Claim reparation 
of $2,500 on shipments of live hogs, 
Sioux City, 


No. 19539, Sub. 1, Armour & Company, 
of Chicago, v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et.al. Claims repara- 


A : f | tion-of $5,500 on shipments of live hogs, | 
| charge directed and complaint dismissed. | 


Sioux City, Iowa, to Kansas City, Mo.- 
Kans. 


Bond Issues |‘ --the-‘*-ed 


For C., B. & Q. Railroad 


The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 


| Railroad was authorized by Division 4 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 17 to issue for pledge $18,- 
224,000 of general mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds and also to issue $30,000,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 4% per | 


train orders under one number. 


| had arrived. 
; is the same as that of a wait or a meet | 
| order, both of which types of order re- | 


| ior train 


Iowa, to Oklahoma City, | 
4 


| by the supplemental investigation 


| original 


| tendant upon careless 





bonds, including $1,706,000 hereto- ! 
fore authorized to be anthcnties 
delivered. 


fed and 


The first and refunding bonds are to | 
be sold at not less than 94, 


were innumerable cases where train or- 


There | 


ders had been annulled without the mak- | 
| by the lessor during the term with the 


| ing of a notation on the operators’ copies 
| of the orders 


to show that they had 
been so annulled; in fact, on oné division 
there were 70 such 
period of 18 days. 


instances within a , 


It further appeared that orders were | 
| ditions, or betterments to the demised 


frequently issued in the following form: 
“Engine 5408 run extra from Malta to 


Minturn take siding not leave Tennessee | 
Pass unless extra 1152 east has arrived.” | 


A somewhat similar 


situation was dis- , 
; closed in an order which directed engine | 


3400 to run extra with rights over extra | 


pass Brown Canon unless engine 1163 
The effect of such orders 


quire the use of a middle order issued 


| 1163 as far as Brown Canon and not to | 


to the operator at the meeting or wait- 


ing point. 


patcher avoided the use of the middle 
order, although strict instructions had 


By putting out the orders | 
| in the forms illustrated above, the dis- | 


been issued indicating that it was the | 


desire of the management that mid- 


indebtedness incurred by the lessor with 
the written consent of the lessee and 
owned by parties other than the lessee; 
all faxes, assessments, and  <oyern- 
mental charges which shall accrue dur- 
ing the term upon the demised premises 
or any part thereof; all rentals and other 
sums which the lessor shall become 
liable to pay during the term under any 
lease or agreement which may be made 


written consent of the lessee; and all 
expenses necessarily incurred by the 
lessor in maintaining its corporate or- 
ganization. 

The lessee may make extensions, ad- 


railroad, and the lessor agrees to reim- 
burse the lessee at the end of: each 
calendar year for all moneys expended 
for such purposes during the year, with- 
out interest other than interest charge- 
able to capital account. No specific 
amount is to be paid as rental. 

The control now sought is a continua- 
tion of the control exercised by the 
applicant during the past 13 years. The 
applicant represents that it will be able 
to continue the operation of the rail- 
road as a part o: its system more 
efficiently and more advantageously to 
the public than if the line were op- 
erated independently; that such opera- 
tion will effect an estimated annual sav- 
ing of $60,758 as compared with the 


| cost of separate operation; and will af- 


dle orders be used whenever it was pos- | 


sible to do so. 
There were violations of the rules re- 
quiring train orders to be in the same 


| form:to all persons or trains addressed, | 


of the rule requiring the use of middle 
orders when meet or wait orders are 
issued, and of the rule requiring that 


| an order sent to a superior train at the 


point where its rights are restricted 
must be on Form 31 with the fact stated 
in the order. that the crew of the super- 
gets the order at the point 
where its rights are restricted. There 
was even a violation of the rule requir- 
ing train orders to be numbered con- 
secutively and of the rule requiring the 
use of a Form 31 order when reducing 


_a time order. 


It further appeared from the supple- 
mental investigation that on two of the 
divisions in question blank train orders, 
Forms 19 and 31, are provided in tele- 
phone booths for the use of trainmen 
and enginemen, but copies of the orders 
so received by these employces are. not 
preserved. On the other division covered 
no 
blank forms of orders are provided for 
the use in telephone booths, it being 
necessary for trainmen and enginemen 
to write any orders received at such 
points on anything which may be avail- 
able for the purpose; obviously no copies 
of such orders are preserved. 

Conclusions: In the report covering the 
investigation the following 
statement was made: 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
inherently dangerous system, or lack of 
system, for the operation of trains under 
the train-order method of operation than 
that which appears to exist on this rail- 
road. The disastrous results usually at- 
handling of train 
orders are weil illustvated in the pres- 
ent case, and the number. and character 
of the violations of the rules governing 
the handling of train orders raises a 
question as to whether the operating of- 
ficials of this railroad have a proper ap- 


ford shippers a better service. The pub- 


| lie will also be benefited through the 


| be answered in the negative. 





application of single line rates on intrae 
state traffic. 
Upon the facts presented 


we find 


| that the acquisition by the applicant of 
| control of the railroad and property of 
| the Gulf Company in accordance with 


the terms of the proposed lease, a copy 


| of which is filed with the application, 


will be in the public interest, and that 


| the terms and conditions of said pro- 


posed lease and the consideration to be 
paid thereunder are just and reason- 
able. An appropriate order will be en- 
tered. 


preciation of the responsibilities of their 
positions. 

The results of the supplemental inves- 
tigation indicate that this question can 
As was 
suggested in the original report, the en- 
forcement of rules is one of the respon- 


| sibilities of an operating official and that 
| responsibility is not met by the mere is- 


suance of instructions to subordinates, 


calling on them to observe the rules, seems 


rather obvious if the situation which 


| was developed in the course of the sup- 


| as a criterion. 


| diseiplined. 


plemental investigation is to be taken 
It is true that an oc- 
casional dispatcher has been taken out 
of servite and that operators have been 
It is equally true that the 
situation today appears to be as bad as 
it was at the time of the original in- 


| vestigation, although there has been an 


interval of nearly 18 months within 
which steps could have been taken to 
correct the situation. 

The public at large, as well as the 
employes, has an jnterest in the opera- 
tion of a railroad, certainly to the extent 
of assuming that everything practicable 
will be done to reduce the dangers which 
necessarily surround the operation of 
trains. This duty to the public end ta 
its employes is not being met by the 
operating officials of the Denver and Ri 
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Transter of Permit |Mr. McFadden Prepares Analysis 
Of New Natiorzal Banking Measure 


To Develop Power 
Is Deelared Invalid 


Commission Rules Assignee 
Has -No Vested Right 


to Receive 
License. 





The Federal Power Commission has 
approved the formal opinion of the Chief 
Counsel that the assignment by the Mt. 
Whitney Power & Electric Company of 
its permit for the Tule River plant to 


* the Southern California Edison Company 


did not vest the latter company with any 
right which entitled it to apply for and 
receive a license under the provisions of 
the Act of February 15, 1901, it has just 
been announced orally at the Offices of 
the Commission. 

It was held that the permit issued to 
the Mt. Whitney Power & Electric Con- 
pany for the Tule River plant expressly 
provided that it was not transferable, 

The Chief Counsel's formal Opinion of 
other questions arising out of the appli- 
cation of the Southern California Edison 
Company for a license for the Tule River 


¢ plant was approved by the Commnission. 


\ 
a, | 


Permits Are Revoked. 
n submitting the opinion to the Com- 
mission, O. C. Merrill, Executive Secre- 
explained that the Mt. Whitney 
Power & Electric Company held a per- 
mit from the Department of Agriculture, 
issued November 24, 1909, ynder the act 
of February 15, 1901, covering the use 
for the Tule River plant of forest-reserye 
lands; that the act of February 15, 1901, 
provided that permits issued thereunder 
were revocable in the discretion of the 
authority which issued them, and “shall 
not be held to confer any right or ease- 
ment or interest in, to, or over any pub- 
lic land, reservation or park”; and that, 


, notwithstanding the terms of the sta- 


tute and the provision of the permit, the 
permittee, by deed dated June 15, 1920, 
and recorded June 25, 1920, conveyed to 


the Southern California Edis > any | i ; 
_cotahongeer airgyteinerseemappet age Al mulgated by the Board for the admis- 


the Tule River plant together ‘with all 


permits and franchises relating to the | 
plant. 
In response to questions submitted 


_for his consideration, the Commission 
stated that the chief counsel held as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That application for licene under 
the provisions of section 23 was not au- 
thorized unless the applicant ‘‘holds or 
possesses a permit, right of Way, or au- 
thority of such a nature that it may, at 
its option, continue to maintain and op- 
erate its’ project or projects under such 
permit, right of way or authority in lieu 
of applying for and receiving a license 
under the provisions of said section.” 

(1) That application for license under 
not hold or possess a permit, wright of 
way, or authority of such a nature that 

_it may continue to maintain and operate 


its projects thereunder in lieu of apply- | 


ing for and receiving a license under the 
‘act. 

In view of the provisions of the act 
of February 15, 1901, making any per- 
mit issued thereunder revocable in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Inte- 
‘rior and providing that it should not be 
“held to confer any right or easement 
or interest” in the property authorized 
to be used, the permit issued under this 
statute is in its nature personal to the 
permittee, and not assignable except in 

* so far as the permit itself or the regu- 
lations of the issuing officer make or per- 
mit it to inure to the benefit of an as- 
signee. By the terms of the permit un- 
der consideration and the regulations of 
the issuing officer tht permit ‘was not 
assignable. 

With reference to the suggestion that 
‘ application might be made by the Mt. 
» Whitney Power & Electric Company with 

a view to its subsequent transfer to the 
* applicant with the approval of the Com- 

mission, the opinion holds that, as the 

Mt. Whitney Power & Electric Company 

divested itself of all property rights in 

the plant, it is not eligible to apply fora 

license therefor. 

New License Possible. 

(3) That while the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Company is not entitled with 
respect to its said plant to apply for and 
receive a license under the provisions of 
section 23, the Commission may issue it 

‘a license under the provisions of section 
‘ 40f the act. The opinion holds that the 
« Federal water power act should be con- 
strued in the light of its history and the 
discussing attending its passagwe as con- 
ferring upon the Commission broad 
authority respecting the authorization of 
power development on the navigable 
waters, public lands, and reservations of 
the United States. 

(4) That the provision of section 2 
making the fair value of the project as 
of the date of the license the amount 
to be allowed as the net investment is 
applicable only to constructed projects 
licensed under that act; and that, as to 
other constructed projects, the Comnis- 
sion must have the net investment de- 
termined under the general provisions 
- of the statute, that is, on the basis of 

the actual legitimate original cost as 
provided in the definition of met invest- 

: ment set forth in section 3 of the act. 


‘Surplus of 500,000,000 
Forecast by Mr. Mellon 


as 


” 





Kaye [Continued from Page 1-] 
new notes. The notes bear 342 per cent 
interest, as against 44% per cent on the 
Second Liberty issue and thus, he ex- 
. plained, a saving in interest to the Goy- 
“ ernment will be accomplished. 
Announcement previously was made by 
the Department that the note issue was 
offered in contemplation of the Second 
Liberty Bond being called. The first 
call date for those bonds is in November 
» and while it is not definitely determined 
» that the option will be exercised, Mr. 
*.Mellon’s present intention is to carry 
« through another funding operation for 
the remainder of the Second Liberty 


dé» isena,: 


| serve Act. 


| town, 











Needs of Modern Tradustry and)» Commerce Will Be Met 
Through Law, Sponsor Says in Announcement. 





[Continued frone Page 8.) 


| office, is a branch if it is Legally estab- 


lished wander the provisions of this act. 

Section 7 (g) leaves the existing status 
of foreign branches of national banks un- 
changed. 

Section 7 (h) defines “‘State banks,” 
“bank,” or “banks,” as used in section 
7, to imclude trust companies, savings 
banks, Or other such corporations or in- 
stitutions carrying on the business of 
banking under the authority of any State 
law. 

Section 8 amends sectiom 5190 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to permit the 
general business of national banking as- 
sociations to be carried Ora at the home 
office and in the branch or branches 
which the bank may legally establish or 
maintain in accordance With the provi- 
sions of Section 5155 of the Revised Stat- 
utes aS amended by this act. This sec- 
tion simply legalizes the business of 
banking@ that may be carried on in the 
branch ovr branches of 
lawfully established. 


Amerndinent Obviates 


Regulation “H” 

Section 9 amends the first paragraph 
of section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act 
as amended by adding the phrase “pur- 
suant thereto” in the last sentence, so 
that the Federal Reserve Board in pre- 
scribing the conditions wmeder which a 
State bank may become znd. remain a 
stockholder of the Federal Reserve Bank 
must make those conditioms in harmony 
with the provisions of the Federal Re- 
This amendment will do away 
with regulation “H” promulgated by the 
Federal Reserve Board which has met 


members of the Federal Reserve System 
and State bank supervisors on the 
ground that there is no statutory au- 
thority for the Board to mmake such regu- 
lations. Hereafter any regulation pro- 
sion of State banks into the Federal 
Reserve System must be pursuant to 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act so that any regulation established 
by the WBoard hereafter will be based 
on statutory authority amd not on any 
arbitrary financial policy which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may Geem necessary 
to establish. 


Section 9 also sets forth the conditions | 


under which a State bamk member of 
the Federal Reserve System may retain 
and operate a branch or branches, Any 
State bank that is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System may retain and 
operate any branch or branches which it 
may have in lawful existence anywhere 


|at the date of the approwal of this act, 


but after the date of the approval of 
this act no State bank rember of the 
Federal Reserve System miay establish a 
new. branch beyond the linvits of the city, 
or village in which the parent 
bank is situated without Swrrendering its 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

In this connection it will be noted that 
there are no restrictions ws to the pop- 
ulation of a city, town, or village in 
which a State bank member of the Fed- 
eral reserve system May establish a 
branch, and if the State law authorizes 
the State bank to have branches, it may 
establish branches in a city with a pop- 
ulation of less than 25,000 inhabitants 
and still retain its membership in the 
Federal reserve system- Acs this section 
restricts branches established after Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927, by State banks that are 
members of the Federal 2 eserve system 
to, the. limits of the city. town, or vil- 
lage im which the paremt bank is sit- 
uated, it prohibits any State bank mem- 
ber of the Federal reserve system from 
establishing any new foreign branches 
after the date of the passage of the act. 


This last provision will tandoubtedly be | 


corrected in the next Congress, 
Amount Loaned One 


| Concern Increased 


Section 10 amends section 5200 of the 
Revised Statutes as amemded. This is 


the most important section of the na- | 


tional bank act. It regulates the amount 
that a mational hank may lend to one 
individual, firm, or corporation, The 
theory of this section is that the funds 
of a national bank should be loaned for 
the use and benefit of the business men 
of the community who furnish the de- 
posits out of which such Loans are made. 
The section is intended to prevent one 
individual, or a relatively small group, 
from borrowing on unduly large amount 
of the bank's deposits for the use of the 
particular business enterprises in which 
they are engaged, It is imtended to safe- 
guard the bank’s depositors by spread- 
ing the loans among a relatively large 
number of persons engaged in different 
lines of business, Under the old law the 
total Amount that one individual, firm, 
or corporation could borrow directly 
from @ national bank was _ limited to 10 
per cent of the amount of capital and 
surplus, but there was mo limit to the 
amount that one individual, firm, or cor- 
poration ‘could borrow indirectly through 
the discount or sale of Paper on which 
the individual, firm, or cor poration was 
an indorser or guarantoz. 

The new lav, while it retains the basic 
limitation of 10 per cent of capital and 
surplus, defines the. term2 “obligations,” 
which is subject to the basic limitation 
of 10 per cent, to mean the direct lia- 
bility o£ the maker or accepter of paper 
discounted with or ‘sold to a national 
bank and the indirect liability of the in- 
dorser, drawer, or guarantor who ob- 
tains a lona from a bamk by discount- 
ing or selling the paper under his guar- 
anty. ‘Therefore, in fiximg the amount 
that one borrower may get from a na- 
tional bank the borrower’s direct and 
indirect liability must be taken into con- 
-ronpenegen For example, under the old 
aw a mational bank with a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $100, 000 
could’ lend a borower Givectly $20,000, 
but there was no limit to the amount 


national banks | 











2 : l ; tional bank upon their indorsement or 
‘considerable objection from, State bank | 


| paper represents 


| umder the old law with respect to the 


that the borrower could get indirectly | 
on Paper indorsed or sold by him under | 
his guaranty. As a result of this prac- 
tice indorsers of an indifferent class of 
paper made by persons who had no 
financial responsibility could obtain from | 





the bank indirectly amounts greater than 
10 percent of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus in addition to the 10 per cent of 
capital and surpluse borrowed directly. 
Under the new law, if a bank with $200,- 
000 capital and surplus should lend $10,- | 
000 toa borrower on his direct obliga- | 
tion, it could not lend more than $10,- | 
OOO to the same borrower on an inferior | 
ciass of paper indorsed or guaranteed by 
the borrower. 


Ten Per Cent Limit 
Is Modified 


The foregoing basic limitation of 10 
per cent of capital and surplus is modi- 
fied, however, by eight exceptions, and 
these exceptions relate to the discount | 





or purchase by the bank of paper made 
or indorsed by the person who affers it 
fox discount or sale. Exceptions Nos. 1, 


2, and3 cover the discount of paper aris- 
ing from the s@le ov transfer of actual | 
goods and includes drafts or bills of ex- | 
change drawn in good faith against | 
values which actually exist; commercial 
or business paper given in payment of 
gZoods that have been actually trans- 
ferred from one person to another, and 
drafts that are secured by goods, or Com- 
modities that have been sold and are in 
process of shipment. 

The owners of any of this class 
paper can discount it or sell itto a 





of | 
na- 


guaranty without any limit as to the 
amount on the theory that this, kind of 
self-liquidating com- 
mercial paper, based on the actual value 
of tangible goods and commodities, that 
is used by the men of industry and | 
commerce to circulate goods among the 
people The three foregoing exceptions 
reafiirm the policy which hs prevailed 


classes of papper named, Exception No. 
4 deals with the discount of paper that 
is not commercial or business paper in 
its_ true sense and includes renewals of 
business paper that has not been liqui- 
dated at maturity, paper given for per- 
somal services, amd paper which by its 
very nature is not self-liquidating or is 
not based on the actual transfer of 
Zoods or commodities in the channels 
of trade and commerce, The old law 
Placed no limitation on the amount of 
such paper that could be bought from 





or discounted for one borrower by a 
national bank. 
N ew Law Fixes 
IS Per Cent Limit 
The new law, however, limits the 


total amount of such paper which a 
bank may discount for one borrower to 
15 per cent of its capital and surplus 
in addition to the -basic limitation of 10 
per cent, so that the total limit of this 
kind of paper which can be discounted 
for one individual, firm, or corporation 
upon his or its indorsement or gsuar- 
anty is 25 per cent of capital and sur- 
plus, Exception No. 5 relates to bank- 
ers’ acceptances and places no limita- 
tion on the amount that a national bank 
may discount for one borrower. Ex- 
ception No. 6 relates to loans upom the 
security of what is termed ‘‘readily 
marketable nonperishable staple com- 
moOdities.” Such loans must be made 
upon notes or drafts secured by ship- 
Ping documents, warehouse receipts, or 
other documents transferring or secur- 
ing title to the property, and such prop- 
erty must be fully covered by insurance 
if itis customary to insure it against 
loss by fire or otherwise, This excep- 
tion permits a borrc wer to obtain a loan 
equal to 40 per cent of the bank’s 
capital and surplus in addition to the 
basic limit of 10 per cent, but the ad- 
ditional 40 per cent must be secured 
by nonperishable staple commodities 
having a market value at all times equal 
to’ not less than 124: 1-3 per cent of 
the amount thus borrowed. 

A bank which has a capital of $100,- 
OOO anda surplus of $100,000 could lend 
a borrower $20,000 without security and 
im addition thereto it could lend him $80,- 
OOO, or any part thereof, on the Security 
of readily marketable nonperishable sta- 
ple commodities located ina warehouse 
or in process of shipment according to 
the following schedule: 15 per cent of 
capital and surplus, or $30,000, secured 
by property valued at 115 per cent of 
$30,000, or $34,500; an additional 5 per 
cent, or $10,000, secured by property 
valued at 120 per cent of $10,000, or $12,- 
OOO; an additional 5 per cent, or $10,- 
OOO secured by property valued at 125 
per cent of $10,000, or $12,500; am ad- 
ditional 5 per cent, or $10,000, secured 
by property valued at 130 per cent of 
$10,000, or $13,000; an additional 5 per 
cent on $10,000, secured by property. val- 
ued at 1385 per cent of $10,000, or $13,- 
500; an additional 5 per cent, or $10,000, 
secured by property valued at 140 per 
cent of $10,000, or $14,000, 

Thus, the total loan of $80,000 would 
be secured by property haying a miar- 
ket value at all times of not less than 
$99,500. Any loan made to a customer 
under the foregoing exception cam not 
havea maturity greater thn 10 months 
from the date the, loan is made, and the 
identical parcel of property put up AS Se- 
curity can not be used again for another 
loan. The old law permitted commodity 
loans of this character to the extent of 
15 per cent of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus in addition to the basic limit of 10 
per cent to run for a period of six months 
from the date of the loan, Thus, the 
new law is a liberalization of the old law 
both as to the amount that may be 
loaned and the length of tine for which 
the loan may be retained by the bor- 
rower, The object of exception 6 is to 
help producers to store their products | 
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U.S. Treasury Statement 
March 15, 1927. 
(Made Public March 17.) 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts... 
{nternal-reveraue receipts: 


$2,162,828.51 





ee ee eee 15,808,095.01 
Miscellaneous _ internal 
revenue ............ 2,095,959.69 
Miscellaneous receipts.... 3,634,613.43 
Total ordimary receipts 23,701,496.64 
Public debt receipts..... 1,93 4,250.00 
Balance previous day..... 179,1 80,389.23 
CN tiie es 204,816,135387 
Expenditures. 
General expemeditures .... $5,282,916.69 
Interest on youblic debt.. 1,010,015.84 
Refunds of receipts ..... 714,293.87 
Panama Canal .......... 34,418.52 
| Operations im _— ac- 
CONNER: eo Siw. cee tesssicce 226,776.79 
Adjusted service “certifi- 
Cate FUME, eo bgaiicaves 33,565.75 
Civil service retirement 
Sis rin sae asic 22,653.11 
Investment o£ trust funds 2,23 7,392.97 
Total ordimary expendi- 
{OFOS ese ace 9,562,034.14 


CUTER 00 eee wo wediestins 17,028,851.65 
Balance tod@y csesseeese 178,225,250.08 
ToL 4, o-s.end c8gcsisecse BOR MER, 10001 





Foreign Exchange 


LBy Telegraph. 


New York, March 17. —The_ Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


March 17, 1927. 
alt pursuance of the provisions of Section 
Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversiom of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 


duties upon maerchandise imported into the | 


United States, we have ascertaimed and 


| hereby certifyy to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 


| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are Shown, below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department: 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling).. 14073 
Belgium (Cbelga)... 1390 
Bulgaria (lev > ais dcepegae ls .007250 
Czechoslovakia (krone).......-.- 029617 
Denmark (krone). wre -2664 
England (pound sterling). beni 4.8547 
Finland (markka)...... 025202 
France (frame). .0391 
Germany (reichsmark) 2373 
Greece (drachma).. er er 012894 
Holland (guilder)...... Liteemene 4001 
Hungary (¢ eee: 1749 
Italy (lira) . 0459 
Norway (krone)... esteeeen 2612 
Poland (zloty) ..... Qissshaous 1188 
Portugal es 0511 
Rumania (lew) . .006002 
Spain (peseta ) - 1746 
Sweden (kroma).. ‘ 2676 
Switzerland (€ franc).. és 1924 | 
Yugoslavia (dimar).. 017505 
Asia: 
Ching (Chefoo tael)......-..-+- 6231 
Ching (Hankow tael).........--+ 6138 
Ching (Shanghai tael).........- 5929 
China (Tientsin tael)........- 6278 
Ching (Hongkong dollar)..... 4802 
Ching (Mexican dollar) . ‘ 4325 
China (Tientsim or sores dol.) 4258 
China (Yuan en +4233 
India (rupee > . 3636 
Japan (yen) - .. ; 4925 
Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) . . pala 5596 
North America® 
Canam CHROME). 5. i ska scence 998277 
Cina: COO) = 2. sf dimae« 1.000469 
Mexico (peSO) ~.........006 « -470067 
Newfoundland (dollar) .. isbeemee .996188 
South Amefica: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)......-- 9614 
Brazil (milreis)........... coocee 1188 
Chile (peso) - cece 1200 
Uruguay ¢ peso).. ; 1.0126 











temporarily and to market them in an 
orderly way. Exception No. 
loans upon the security of liwestock to 
the extent of 15 per cent of the bank’s 
capital and surplus in addition to the 
basic loan of 10 per cent of capital and 
surplus. There is no limit to the ma- 
turity of such loans, and it reaffirms the 
practice under the old law, except that 
under the new law livestock accepted as 
security need not be covered by insur- 
ance, Exception No. 8 permits loans 


upon the security of United States Gov- | 


ernment bomds and notes issued since 
April 4, 193.7, to the extent of 15 per 
cent of the bank’s capital and surplus in 
addition to the basic limitation of 10 
percent. The face value of the security 
must be not less than the amount bor- 
rowed. 

Section 11 amends section 5202 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and cor- 
rects a typographical error. in the agri- 
cultural credits act of 1923. Onder the 
provision of this amendment national 
banks may wxrediscount with Federal in- 
termediate credit banks the classes of 
agricultural paper or livestock paper 
covered in "Title Il, section 202, of the 
Federal farm loan act as amended by 
the agricultural act of 1923, to an un- 
limited amount. 


Section 12 amends section 5208 of the 


Revised Statutes, as amended, and pro- | 


vides a penalty for improper certification 
of checks. Under the old law it was a 
crime for am officer of a bank to certify 
a check umtil the funds #® cover the 
amount of it had been entered to the 
credit of the drawer on the books of 
the bank. The new law prowides that 
the funds that cover such cheeks must 
be deposited in the bank, so that under 
the new law the criminal penalty of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisomment for 
not more than five years applies to any 
officer, director, agent, or employe of 
any Federal reserve bank ox member 
bank who shall certify a check before 
the amount thereof shall have been de- 
posited in the bank, or who shall re- 
ceive any fictitious obligation directly or 
indirectly im order to evade the provi- 
sions of the act. A depositor might put 
$10,000 in the bank and immediately 
thereafter, before it had been credited 
in his account on the books of the bank, 
ask to have his check certified. Under 
the old law the officer who certified it un- 
der such conditions would subject him- 
self to the penalty provided, but under 
the new law there is no penalty if the 
money has actually been deposited in the 
bank 

To be” continued in the 


issue of 
March LP. 
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Largely as a result of the Treasury’s 
fiscal operations, the consolidated state- 
ment of condition of the Federal re- } 
serve banks on March 16, made public 
on March 17 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, shows declines for the week of | 
$85,400,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills and of $45,800,000 in acceptances 
purchased in open market, the Board 
stated. Increases of $74,200,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits and of $168,- 
400,000 in Government securities, hold- 
ings of which included $177,000,000 of | 
temporary certificates issued by the 
Treasury to the Federal reserve banks 
pending the collection of the quarterly | 
installment of taxes also were noted. | 
Total bill and security holdings increased 
$37,200,000 during the week and cash 





reserves $11,600,000, and Federal re- 
serve note circulation declined $12,- 
700,000. 

The 


decrease of $63,600,000 in its discount 
holdings, Chicago a decrease of $18,500,- 
000, Boston $10,100,000, San Francisco 
$5,500,000, and Richmond $3,400,000, 
while the Cleveland bank reports an in- 
crease in discounts of $7,000,000, Atlanta 


RESOURCES: 


| 
New York reserve bank shows a | 
i 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 








‘Decline of $85,400,000 Noted in Holdings 


Gold with Federal reserve agents ......-. 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 


at Close of Business March 15, as Made Public March 17. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 
RECEIPTS iw MILLIONS-OF DOLLARS) 


MISC.INT.REV. 


13.3 % 11.0% 


(NT.ONPUB.DEBT MISG. PUB.DEETRET’S 


180% 10.4 Yo 154 % 
as 


Bills by Reserve Banks 





Consolidated Statement of Condition Said to Reflect In- 
fluence of Treasury’ s,Fiscal Operations. 


an increase of $2,900,000, and St. Louis 
and Kansas City increases of $2,400,000 
each, The New York bank also shows a 
decline of $33,700,000 in open-market ac- 
ceptance holdings, and Boston a decline 
of $4,300,000. 

Total holdings of Treasury notes were 
$13,900,000 and of United States bonds 
$7,000,000 below the previous week’s 
totals, while holdings of Treasury certi- 
ficates increased $194,300,000. Of the in- 
crease in the latter item, $111,000,000 
represents temporary certificates issued 
by the Treasury to the New York bank 
and $66,500,000 to seven other reserve 
banks, pending the collection of the 
quarterly installment of taxes. 

All of the Federal reserve banks re- 
port a smaller volume of Federal reserve 
notes in circulation than a week ago, ex- 
cept Atlanta which shows an increase of 
$3,200,000, the principal decreases being: 
Cleveland $3,700,000, San Francisco 
$2,600,000, and Chicago $2,500,000. 

The following is the Board’s state- 
ment of resources and liabilities of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks combined for 
March 16, and comparative data for the 
previous week and for March 17, 1926, 


i the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


Mar. 16,27 Mar.9,27 Mar. 17,’27 


ovees $1,689,080 $1,573,277 $1,432,402 
oes 46,481 47,442 58,431 
$1,735,561 $1,620,719 $1,490,833 
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Return inEngland 





Der-stment Commerce 
Advised That Traders Are 
Invited to Submit 
Estimates. 





Considerable difficulty is being experi- 
enced by the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in estimating the probable 
returns from the Income Tax in the bud- 
get for the forthcoming fiscal year, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
H. D. Butler, at London, just made public. 

The full text follows: 

Previously, the estimates were obtained 
from the average business profits over 
the three-year period immediately pro- 
ceeding the budget year, but this method 
has been abolished and only a limited 
amount of information concerning busi- 
ness profits during the 1926-27 year will 
be available before the time when the 
budget must be presented. In addition 
to this problem the situation is further 
complicated by the effects of the indus- 
| trial upheaval through which the coun- 
try passed during the past year and 
which make a forecasting of a probable 
estimate even more difficult. 

Because of these obstacles the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has instructed 
the Board of Inland Revenue to invite 
a number of representative British trad- 
ing organizations to assist by submitting 


| a return of their financial results for the 
past year or, in the event that such fig- 
ures are not available, to substitute an 
estimate of their probable results. A 
memorandum explaining the exigencies 
of the situation has been prepared and 
is bang circularized by Inspectors of 
Taxes. The concluding paragraph of 
this memorandum states that “any in- 
|| formatior received in response to the re- 
quest will be treated with the same strict 
confidentiality as is accorded to income 
tax returns and accounts and will be ac- 
cepted as being given entirely without 
pryjudice to the subsequent income tax 
return to be made for the purpose of as- 
sessment.” 


It is reported in England that British 




































Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board.. ... we. 524,085 599,876 688,599 | traders appear to show no opposition to 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks......... 764,095 792,066 631,833 | the action of the Chancellor and that the 
—_—_—_—_ _ — _ — | | need for securing a reliable estimate is 
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Non-reserve cash ......es0e+: pices siviewis oaiews 67,896 68,554 66,786 S 
| Bills, diseomted: || Lawrence Stern 
Sec. by U. S. Government eee.» ere 175,457 240,076 pop gi 
Other bills discounted ............ Visescusss . Souee 175,865 220,136 and 4 ompany 
299 R99 g q r 
Total bills discounted ....... ebamatceee of preted “a yon 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Bills bought in open market.........0++e+e0% ae a ~_ cannes nema 
U.S. Government securities: 58,364 65.413 63,831 ome aati ne Ganennabia 
Bonds ....... dees wid aetie cGAeCRSE bea (Oe Sles9 es 61394 80.951 75.418 NE ee aidn hone 
Treasury notes ........ccsseees ceetecsececs 955 582 SA 912990 | JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Certificates of indebtedness .......2+2 e+ eeees 355,582 161,265 213,328 Yellow Truck 4 Coach Manufacturing Co. 
a SE a | JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 
sys 15 $é 5 7 | Board of John R. Thompson Compan 
Total U. S. Government securities....- pean ao “ee 208577 | ee aa fs Ol 
Other securities ....... Ae taskasieeOnsheem ae ae 2,000 2,000 ac. Board of Lord 4 Thomas and Loran 
ra aoe od! | STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
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‘ . | CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, Presidemt of 
Total bills and securities .........2+2 ee eeees $1,026, von $989,553 "ea The Parmelee Soinguay , 
Due from foreign banks .....-..0+e-+eereeers guy — 616 a 1 12 | | SS Predient of Balaban 
Uncollected items 2.1.6 seeeseeeseneeee seeeces ae 58 460 oe ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
Bank premises ..... eer ecovccscccseeseeeesess : "54 12.73 * 3 JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
All other resources .....cessscceceeesessccess 1,541 730 13,134 | | lawRENCE STERN, Pretident 
F ‘ $ 9.73 < This company conductsageneral securities 
Total resources ....sssccccsececscccecccecss S0194,631 $4,919,734 $5,039,004 | f besinsuns eohginating, ot asian tn 
LIABILITIES: . 1.706.227 1.718.893 659.210 | high-grade investment issues and devotin 
F, R. notes in actual circulation.....ccceesesese iran ,718,893 -1,659,2 | special attention to first mortgage re 
Deposits: veka ik el or estate bonds. 
Member bank—reserve account.....--.e.-. 2:295,805 2,221,149 2,230,282 ; : 
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| — ——— 
| Total deposits ceccsceeccesceecceesees 9253823,032 $2,260,755 $2,264,647 
| Deferred availability GDEMIS oar sesss pictosiccaieac:  Leeeuuee 572,160 761,108 
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Power Permit Issued 
To Irrigation District 


The Federal Power Commission has 
just anounced that it has authorized the 
issuance of a preliminary permit to the 
Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation District 
of Oroville, Calif., for a power project 
on the South Fork of Feather River 
and its tributaries affecting lands in the 
Plumas National Forest, in Butte, Yuba, 
and Plumas Counties, Calif. 

The project consists of a series of 
reservoirs and power developments with 
a combined installation of 60,000 horse- 
power. The primary capacity of the 
project is estimated at 42,000 horse- 
power. The water that is to be used 








Seaboard Air Line Granted 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway was 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 17 to 
issue refunding mortgage bonds in an 
amount which, when taken at their fair 
market value at the time of pledge, will 
not exceed $3,202,146.12. 

The bonds are to be pledged under the 
company’s first and consolidated mort- 
gage and the company is also authorized 
to issue $3,378,500 of first and consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, to be pledged as 
security, for short-term notes, 








in the development of power in the 


project is also to be utilized by the ap- 


plicant for irrigation purposes after quarterly dividend of One 
being discharged from the lowest power Dollar and Seventy-Five | 
house of the series. Cents ($1.75) a cot 
“Consequently,’’ the Commission share of the outstanding Pre- 5 
stated, “the project forms part of a ferred Capital Stock, payable 


comprehensive scheme for the develop 
ment of the resources 
power and irrigation purposes. 


lands involved.’’ 


involved for 
The ap- 
plicant contemplates selling the power 
to a public utility electric company, the 
income of the sale of which is proposed 
to lessen the cost of irrigation of the ! 


















on Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared the regular 


Aptil 15, 1927, to all Pre- 
ferred stockholders of record 
on the Company's books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., April1,1927. 
BUSTACE }. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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of Claims 
On Pneumatic Tires 
Denied in Appeal 


Lower Court Is Affirmed in 
D<missing Infringement 
Bill; Patent Expired 
Pending Appeal. 


Goopyear Tire & RuBBER Co., APPEL- 
LANT, Y. MICHELIN TIRE Co.; Circuit 
Court or APPEALS, SIxTH Circuit, No. 
4529. 

The validity of claims 1, 2 and 4 of 
Litchfield patent No. 943358 for pneu- 
matic tires was denied in this appeal 
from the District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. A 

Judge Denison delivered the opinion 
of the Court (Denison, Donahue and 
Moorman, Circuit Judges) as follows: 

The appellant brought suit for in- 
fringement of tke Litchfield patent 
upon a pneumatic tire, issued Decem- 
ber 14, 1909—No. 943358. The court 
below dismissed the bill for lack of in- 
fringement. Pending this appeal the 
patent has expired, so that no injunc- 
tion can issue; but, if the plaintiff 
ought to prevail, the case could be re- 
tained for accounting; hence we should 
pass upon the merits. 

Body Composed of Layers. 

The body or carcass of such a tire 
was made of superposed layers of 
fabric properly treated. Before Litch- 
field, the art had begun to use also 
a quasi fabric in which the threads run- 


ning in one direction were much en- | 


larged and called cords, while those 
in the opposite direction were mimi- 
mized so that they merely held the 
cords in position. Hence tires had 
come to be distinguished as “fabric” 
and “cord.” To permit the necessary 
shaping, the cords (which we assume to 
be the warp threads of the fabric) 
were made diagonal to the tire, and the 
strength thus lost was restored or in- 
creased by having part of the fabric 
or cord layers thus diagonal in one di- 
rection and the others diagonal in the 
opposite direction. This crossing of the 
plies was carried on in all tires, no mat- 
ter how many plies were used. 

It seems obvious enough that if the 
maker wished a four ply tire, two in one 
direction and two in the other, he 
would fold his fabric upon itself and 
use a double sheet in one direction and 
a double sheet in the other direction, 
thus making his plies two and two. 
This would plainly be the quickest and 
cheapest method of making a four ply 
tire; but it is also plain that each ply 
would be stiffened and strengthened by 
being placed in clinging contact, on 
both sides if possible, with a cross ply, 
and that the oftener this crossing of 
the plies occurred in a tire, the better 
would be this result. Hence it came 
about that the practice generally pre- 
vailed of building a four ply tire with 
four single plies, each crossed with the 
next. Litchfield says he concluded 
from observation that this maximum 
crossing of the plies did more harm 
than good, and that since the resulting 
high resistance to distortion depended 
upon the intercross ply friction, it 
would be better to lessen that friction 
by 
cack. So he used what has been called 
the group ply structure, by which a 
group of two or three plies with parallel 
cords should constitute a set with cords 
at one angle opposed to a similar set 
with cords at another angle. The 
structure was specified in his claims, 
of which the first is typical. It is—‘‘1. 
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Rubber 


Patents 


Claims Made on Rubber Vuleanization Compound 


Are Ruled Inval 


Court Holds Basis 
As Not Sufficient 


Patent Itself Said to Show Same 
Substances Claimed Not in 
Proper Class. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. V. NATIONAL 
ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., INC.; Dis- 
TRICT CoURT, SONTHERN DISTRICT, NEW 
York, No. E. 27-22. 

In this suit for infringement of patent 
No. 1149580, by the defendant’s sales of 
diphenylguanidine and _ triphenylguani- 
dine to rubber manufacturers, charged 
as with knowledge and intent that these 
chemical substances shall be used to ac- 
celerate the vulcanization of rubber and 
to produce an improved product, claims 
1 and 4 of the patent, relating to the 
acceleration of the process of vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber by incorporation in the 
rubber, prior to vulcanization, small 
quantities of certain chemical substances 
were held invalid. Said claims, drawn 
to the process and resulting product 
follow: 

“1. The process of producing vulcan- 
ized rubber which comprises incorporat- 


| ing with rubber a small amount of an 
ammonium compound having a dissocia- | 


tion constant greater than 1x10-8 and 
having a basic reaction at the vulcaniza- 
tion temperature, and heating the re- 
sulting product with a vulcanizing agent 
to effect vulcanization. 

ay 
vulcanized rubber combined before vul- 


| canization with a small amount of an 
ammonium compound having a basic re- | 
action at the vulcanization temperature | 


and having a_ dissociation 
greater than 1x10-8.” 

Judge A. N. Hand rendered the opin- 
ion of the Court, as follows: 


constant 


As a new article of manufacture |! 


improved results can be obtained by the 
use of other bases having a dissociation 
constant greater than 1x10-8, and which 
show an alkaline reaction at the vulcan- 
ization temperature, among which may 
be mentioned ammonia compounds and 
derivatives, both inorganic and organic, 
such as sodium amid and borate of am- 
monia, aromatic diamins such as para- 
phenylene-diamin and naphthylamin, the 
quaternary ammonium bases, benzyla- 
mid, aldehyde-ammonia or the products 
of condensation of ammonia with alde- 
hydes such as formaldehyde, acetalde- 
hyde,, benzaldehydes, ete., e. g. hexa- 
methylenetetramin and the other methy- 
leamins, etc. These compounds have nor- 
mally a basic reaction, or show an alka- 
line reaction at the temperature of vul- 
canization. Only a small amount of the 
basic compound is necessary, e. g. about 
1 per cent. 


Process of 


Vulcanization 

“In the process of the present inven- 
tion a small amount of the base is in- 
corporated with caoutchouc either be- 
fore or at the time when sulfur or other 
vulcanizing agents are added and before 
vulcanization. ‘Thereafter vulcanization 
is effected. The vulcanization process is 
thereby materially shortened and pro- 
moted, and proceeds more smoothly. The 
base remains either physically or chem- 
ically combined in the vulcanized caout- 
| choue product. Both soft and hard vul- 
eanized products can be obtained. 

“The rubber or caoutchouc used in the 
| process of the present invention may be 
either natural or synthetic such as the 
| natural para-rubber, plantation rubber, 
| ete., or the polymerization products of 
erythrene, isoprene, beta-gamma-dime- 
thylerythrene, etc. The process of the 
present invention is accordingly of gen- 
eral application, being modified, how- 
ever, somewhat by the presence or ab- 
sence of nitrogenous and other sub- 





| 
| 


The patentees -are Fritz Hofmann and | stances which are normally present in 


Kurt Gottlob. The specification is not 
long and, as various details of it will 
have to be discussed, is incorporated as 
follows: 

“In patents 1081613 and 1081614 there 
are described new caoutchouc substances 


which are obtained by treatment of the 
autopolymerization product 
gamma _ dimethylerythrene 
substances and by vulcanization of the 
resulting products. 


“In application serial Nos. 795505 and | 
795506, filed October 16, 1913, there are | 


described new caoutchouc substances and 
the vulcanization products 


| which are obtained by the treatment of 


| vague. 
| results, 


reducing the points of cross con- | 


| Tests with them can be persuasive only 


A pneumatic tire comprising a set of 
superposed contiguous layers of thread 


fabric having the, respective warp- 
threads approximately parallel, and an- 
other set of contiguous layers of thread 
fabric having their respective warp- 
threads approximately parallel but at 
an angle to the warp-threads of the 
first set of layers, substantially as de- 
scribed.” 
Inventive Thought Not Shown. 


ventive thought in either conception or 
embodiment of this idea. We are as 


natural and synthetic caoutchouc sub- 
stances with open carbon chain bases or 
closed carbon chain bases and by vulcan- 
ization of the resulting products. 

“It has now been found that similar 


actual utility: Plaintiff refers to tests | 


said to show less power consumption for 
the group ply plan, but the proof is 
Neither conditions nor 
are stated, save by the general conclu- 
sion that the tires so made gave better 
Most of the proof of this color 
refers to the relative merits of fabric 


{ and the vulcanization products thereof, | 


of _beta- | 
with basic | 


thereof, | 


results | 


and cord tires, and has no bearing on | 
a comparison of group ply and single | 


ply. Such proof as may be really per- 
tinent is not impressive. Absolute uni- 
formity in tire units, made of various 
materials and with the changes that 
vulcanizing works, is impossible. Some 


will always be less perfect than others. | 


when a large number of units are used 
to get an average, and are more per- 


tested is made under an impartial or 
even a hostile eye. Not only in the pro- 
duction of the units but in the conduct 
of such tests the comparability can 
seldom be perfect,—certainly not 
made under road conditions. 


ord produces no conviction that 


| 
| 


| natural rubber. 

“The following examples further il- 
| lustrate the novel process and the pro- 
| duction ef the novel products of the 
| present invention: 
| “Example 1: One hundred parts of 
isoprene cauotchouc are mixed with 10 
parts of sulfur and two parts of para- 
phenylenediamin, and heated in a vul- 
| canizing press for 30 minutes at 3 at- 
' mospheres pressure. The product is com- 
| pletely vulcanized. Without the addition 
of the base the vulcanization process 
| would normally take more than four 
| times as long a time for its completion. 
| The product made with the para-phenyl- 
enediamin contains this base combined 
either physically or chemically therein. 

“Example 2: One hundred parts of 
Para caoutchouc is mixed with 10 parts 
of sulfur and one part of aldehyde-am- 
monia (the product of addition of act- 
aldehyde and ammonia) and heated to 
130-135 degrees C. for one-half hour at 
3 atmospheres pressure. The material 
is well vulcanized. Without this addi- 
tion about four times as much time 
would be required. The aldehyde-am- 
monia remains in the resulting product 
in a_ state of combination, probably 
partly or wholly chemical, although it is 
not desired to limit the process or prod- 
uct by any theoretical explanation. 

“Example 3: If in the process of Ex- 
ample 2 sodium amid is substituted for 
the aldehyde-ammonia in corresponding 
amount, a similar result is obtained. 

“Instead of the caoutchouc mentioned 
in the above examples, caoutchoucs of 
other origins or compositions can be 


| used, such as plantation rubber, normal 
| synthetic caoutchouc or the polymeriza- 
suasive if the selection of units to be | 


if | 
This rec- | 
in | 


actual wearing or power-affecting quali- | 
. | ties the group ply tires have any sub- 
We fina it impossible to see any in- | 


stantial net superiority. 


; would be substantially chaper to make 


confident as may be that the teaching of | 


the Litchfield patent has nothing to do 
with our present 


would apparently depend upon the or- 
ganization of the factory, the 


| bility of the machinery and the skill of 


conclusion that this | 


method of manufacture was as obvious |} 


than as it is now. 


Whether he should | 


use only one thickness of his fabric, or 
should use two or three thicknesses, be- 
fore crossing the plies, was for the con- | 


structor to decide for 
inventive thought could have been in- 
volved in deciding it either way. If we 
may suppose that the art sad generally 
been using a group ply method of cross- 
ing, could it be thought that the one 
who had first decided to try the single 
ply method was an_ inventor? We 
think not. The case might be different 
if Litchfield had made any new ob- 
servation or discovery 
action of the plies and which he had 
carried into his group ply form; but the 
only observation he made, and the dis- 
covery which he sets up as the base of 
his invention, was that two friction pro- 
ducing surface contacts made more fric- 
tion than one did. The fact that cross 
ply intercontact would make more fric- 
tion than parallel ply contact was both 
obvious and familiar. 

In our judgment only some outstand- 
ing and not to be expectec mechanical 
merit in Litchfield’s selected method 
of crossing plies, or some clear case of 
general public acquiescence in the 
monopoly of the patent, could justify 
us in finding that an invention can 
rest upon such an unsubstantial, not to 
say tenuous, support. The record does 
not supply, in sufficient measure, 
either of these aids. 

As to the relative theoretical utility 
of the two methods: There is no con- 
vincing evidence that either should have 
any greater value than the other. There 
are some theories of merit, in construc- 
tion or in operation, in favor of each, 
but the balance is not clear. As to 


himself; and no | 


as to the inter- | 


the laborers. 
Public Adoption Not Found. 


Whether they | 


| rially 
adapta- | 


Nor do we find any impressive public | 


It is true 
has sold 


adoption and 
that the 


acquiescence. 
Goodyear Company 


tion products of erythrene, beta-gamma- 
dimethylerythene, ete. In a_ similar 
manner the autopolymerization products 
of beta-gamma-dimethyl-butadiene (Kon- 
dakow, J. pr. Chemie, 64, pp. 109-110) 
can be used, or the product obtained by 
the action of basic substances on this 
product (U. S. Patent 1081634). Simi- 
larly other bases can be used, e. g. am- 
monium borate, benzylamin, naphthyl- 
enediamin, quaternary ammonium bases, 
etc. The addition of the bases mate- 
shortens the usual time of vul- 
canization. If the process is continued 
for a longer time, a lower temperature 
can be employed, or if the process is con- 
tinued at the usual temperature and for 
the usual time a larger combination of 


| sulfur is effected.” 


fete i | 
probably ten millions of tires thus con- | 


structed, but it has taken only the 
natural share of the whole market to 
which its trade position and its six hun- 
dred salesmen entitle it. Its competi- 
tors sold many tens of millions, and 
we doubt whether the Goodyear sales 
would have been substantially less if it 
had used and equally pushed the single 
ply construction. There is no impres- 
sive acquiescence by competitors. Some 
of the smaller manufactureres, upon 


notice from the Goodyear Company that | 


they were infringing, changed their 


form from group ply to single ply, but | 


usually with the comment that they had 
not known 
care which form they used, and there 
is reason to think that this 
might be in good faith, The largest 
manufacturers, excepting defendant, 
never used it or gave ary indication 
that they cared to. It is an entirely 
reasonable inference that they thought 
the single ply method was upon the 
whole at least as good. 

Claim 3 of the patent, not in suit, 
pertains to an advantage in easy re- 
pair which clearly does attend a group 
ply tire when there are only two groups. 
Patentability may be conceded to this 
claim; but defendant has never used the 
group ply method with cnly two groups, 
but only in tires containing such addi- 
tional groups, or plies, that this peculiar 
easy repair is prohibited. 

We conclude that claims 1, 2 and 4 
are invalid for lack of invention. The 
decree is therefore affirmed. 

March 7, 1927, 


of the patent and did not | 


Defense Advanced 


To Present Suit 
The defenses to the suit are the usual 


| ones of invalidity and noninfringement. 


| The following is the most relevant prior } 





art: 


Bayer Patents. These patents, or the 


| applications therefor, are prior to the | 


date of the patent in suit and even ante- 


| date December 31, 1913, which complain- 


ant insists it is entitled to by reason of 
the German application. 

They variously cover the use of pip- 
eridine, tetramethylene-diamine, penta- 
methylene-diamine, diethylamin, am- 
monia, dimethylamin, methyl-piperidine 
and beta - beta - dimethy! - delta-methy]l- 


| trimethyleneimine. 
comment | 


These substances were all ammonium 
compounds, all admitted to have disso- 
ciation constants greater than 1x10-8 
and all give a basic reaction at the vul- 
canization temperature. 

The complainant insists that they are 
in effect disclaimed by the patent, but 
how such can be the effect when the 
claims in suit are broad enough in terms 
to cover them I can not see. To be 
sure these patents say nothing about a 
dissociation constant of the substances 


; referred to in the prior art (Bayer Pat- 


ents) but it is familiar patent law that 
if apatentee discloses an invention 
whether of process or product it is quite 
immaterial whether he understands the 
underlying scientific principles so long 
as he tells the world how to carry out 
his invention. 

Prior to December 31, 1913, U. S. Pat- 
ents Nos, 1081613 and 1081614, disclos. 


Vulcanizing 


Compounds 


idin Suit Brought for Infringement 


+> 


Prior Art May Not 


Be Covered in Claim 


That Formula Never Went Into 
Commercial Use No Valid 
Answer. 


ing the use of diethylamin had been 
; granted, British Patent No. 11530 of 
1913, and German Patent No. .265221, 
disclosing the use of piperidine and 
tetramethylene-diamine, had been 
granted. Se that no right of relying on 
the broader claims of the patent in suit 
as copending can be invoked. In other 
words, these prior patents stand as dis- 
closing vulcanizing agents having all 
the properties called for by the claims 
in suit. 
The remarks of the Court of Appeals 
of the First Circuit in Otis v. Portland, 
127 Fed. 557, are apposite: 


“Claims 1 and 2 admittedly cover the 
structure of the earlier patent. * * * 
The patentee can not subsequently start 
afresh and say: ‘I have now another ma- 
chine, which is exactly like the old one 
in the use of the generic idea. I desire 
a patent upon it, but I do not claim the 
feature in which the machine of my new 
application differs from the old, but I 
claim what is exactly the same as is in 
the old. I claim that machine again, 
and all others containing the same in- 


vention.’ Yet that is substantially the 
case before us.” , 


a . 
Former Decision - 


Quoted as Opposite 
See also Miller v. Eagle, 151 U. S. 186. 


Now it would perhaps be possible to 
cover certain specified substances or 
processes such as those referred to in 
the patent in suit as separate inventions 
through coming within the generic char- 
acteristics of those covered by the for- 
mer patents. But it seems quite con- 
trary to principle to allow the patentee 
to say I have alteady disclosed vuleani- 
zation by certain ammonium compounds 
having a dissociation constant greater 
than 1x10-8, I name certain others and 
I also recommehd all others. 


Such-a patent is taken out on a pure 
theory with the evident hope of catch- 
ing in its toils any promising creature 
to which this wonderful age of chemis- 
try may give birth. 

2 Irrespective of whether diphenylguan- 
‘idine or triphenylguanidine would in- 
fringe the claims of this patent as liter- 
| ally read, they are not mentioned in the 

instrument -and their serviceability as 
rubber accelerators was not known un- 





! 


| til years after the application was filed.” 


There is no doubt that piperidine 
| would infringe the claims in issue as 
drawn. The earlier Bayer patents which 
describe its issue, therefore, anticipate 
' the patent in suit. 


Substances Generic 
To Vulcanization 

I agree with the statement in defend- 
ant’s brief that all of the foregoing 
substances are ammonium compounds 
within the definitions of defendant’s wit- 
ness, Dr. McCoy, as well as complain- 
| ant’s witness, Dr. Stevenson, that there 
is no dispute that they have a dissocia- 
tion constant greater than 1x10-8. It is 
to be noticed that U. S. Patent No. 
1126469, one of the Bayer patents, says 
that it is “generic in its nature to the 
vuleanization of natural and synthetic 
| rubbers.” 

After such a disclosure the generic 
claims of the patent in suit can not 
stand because of a mere recital in the 
specification that similar improved re- 
sults may be obtained by the use of 
other bases having a dissociation con- 
stant greater than 1x10-8. The bases 
disclosed in the earlier patents had such 
| a dissociation constant and it is imma- 
terial that they had some other common 
characteristics when they also possessed 
the critical characteristic called for in 
' the claims in suit. 


| Prior Use That 
Is Alleged in Art 


Prior use by Dr. David Spence and by 





| B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, Ohio. 

In the course of the study of Dr. 
Spence in the latter part of 1910 and 
the early part of 1911 of the use of vari- 
ous aromatic diamines including para- 
phenylene diamine and piperidine for the 
purpose of developing a new and better 
accelerator which would take the place 
of aniline then in commercial use, he 
recorded in his notes under date of Feb- 
| ruary 23, 1911, on page A 24 of Exhibit 
C1 the recor® of a test showing the pro- 
nounced activity of an organic nitrogen- 
ous substance known as dimethyl-para- 
phenylene-diamine which is also called 
para-amido-dimethylaniline. He testified 





veloped in the course of this investiga- 
tion he was asked by the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company to put up a plant to manu- 
facture this substance “for the handling 
of * * * about a quarter of a million 
pounds of rubber a week.” (Record, fol. 
915). He testified that he picked out the 
substance “from a large list of sub- 
stances, the efficiency of which had been 
investigated and noted it as one sub- 
stance which stood out amongst the oth- 
ers for the results which it would pro- 
duce in vulcanization.” 

Dr. Spence also testified (Fol. 1134) 
that he put in a plant for the manufac- 
ture of the foregoing accelerator and 
that “the plant was put in operation in 
the early part of 1911.” He also said 
that he designed the equipment and was 
responsible for the installation and sub- 
sequently took charge personally of the 
operation of making the material until 


| the Diamond Rubber Company and the | 





that because of the excellent results de- | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately & by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


OURTS: Procedure: 


Rules of Court: 


Matters Subject to Regulation.— 


Where law, governing service of chancery subpoena, was amended so as no 
longer to require original subpoena to be exhibited, held, rule of court incon- 


sistent with amended law ceased to be 


controlling.—Bull v. Adams, (Circuit 


Sourt of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 165, Col. 1. 


(CORPORATIONS: Foreign Corporation: 


Carrying on Business Within 


State.—Where Corporation had registered in State as corporation author- 
ized to do business, held, corporation “doing business” within State.—Cook v. 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Index II, Page 165, Col. 3. 


(District Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania.)— 


RQvuity: Remedy at Law: Title to Property: Realty.—Where one pur- 

chases property at a foreclosure sale, held, he is entitled to enjoin further 
litigation over title to property purchased, as against one who was party to, 
and bound by, foreclosure suit, although he also has adequate defense at law 
to action of ejectment.—Bull v. Adams. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.) 


Index II, Page 165, Col. 1. 


PROHIBITION: Vehicle: Conviction for Possession of Liquor as Barring 

Forfeiture Under R. S. 3450.—Where driver of seized auto, though charged 
with illegal possession and transportation of liquor, was prosecuted only for 
possession, under Sec. 3, National Prohibition Act, and charge of transportation 
was dismissed, held: There was no such prosecution “with effect” for trans- 
portation as to constitute election by Government to proceed under Sec. 26, 
Prohibition Act, so as to bar forfeiture of vehicle under R. S. 3450.—Com- 
mercial Credit Co. v. United States No. 4916 (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th 


Circuit.)—Index II, Page 165, Col. 2. 


REVENUE LAWS: Vehicle: Forfeiture: R. S. 3450: Prohibition Conviction for 


Possession.—Conviction under National Prohibition Act of vendee 


in 


possession of vehicle for possession of liquor at time vehicle was seized, does 


not bar forfeiture proceedings under R. 


S. 3450 based upon same transaction, . 


if Government can prove concealment with intent to evade tax payment.— 
Commercial Credit Co. v. United States No. 4916 (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
9th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 165, Col. 2. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Validity: Claims: Indefinite: Doubtful Improvement.—Claims 1 

and 4 drawn to process and resulting product of Patent No. 1149580, relat- 
ii; to acceleration of vulcanization of rubber by incorporating in rubber prior 
to vulcanization small amounts of certain chemical substances, held: Invalid as 
containing indefinite disclosure and no sufficient basis for sustaining claims to 
a large class where patent itself does not show certain of the substances, 


illustrating the class, are outside of it, 


and it is apparent from disclosure of 


patent that the classification is unfounded, and evidence showed there is no 
particular value in prescribed dissociation constant.—Grasselli Chemical Co. 
v. National Aniline & Chemical Co. (District Court, Southern District of New 


York.)—Index II, Page 164, Col. 2. 


ATENTS: Validity: Evidence of Who Was Inventor: Quotation from Book. 

—Where, on question of who was the inventor, it was possible to have 
called one of the inventors to prove what was done in Germany, instead of 
producing secondary evidence which might have been based on discoveries of 
assistants, and was met by statement of one of alleged German inventors, in 
his book, held: Burden of proof imposed on complainant was not sufficiently 
sustained, since even if such quoted statement was incompetent after assign- 
ment of patent, it indicated lien of cross-examination to which author would 
have been subjected—Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. (District Court, Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 164, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Validity: Claims Attempting To Cover Prior Art 

Excluded By Specification—Patentee may not exclude large area of prior 
art in his specification and then secure valid claims broad enough to cover it.— 
Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National Aniline & Chemical Co. (District Court, 
Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 164, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Validity: Anticipation: Commercial Use of Prior Patent.—That 

invention of reference never went,into commercial use, where same would be 
true as to many substances mentioned in patent in suit, is no answer to cita- 
tion of valid patent.—Grasselli Chemica} Co. v. National Aniline & Chemical 


Co. 


(District Court, Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 164, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Validity: Uncertainty of Claims as to Improvement.—Where 

patentee pretends to offer a chemical formula in respect to ammonia com- 
pounds which practical men may follow in securing accelerators useful in 
vuleanization of rubber, leaves the trade in a state of confusion, pronounced 
uncertainty and inconsistencies in provisions of patent relating to dissocia- 
tion constant held fatal to validity of claims under R. S. 4888.—Grasselli 
Chemical Co. v. National Aniline & Chemical Co. (District Court, Southern 


District of New York.)—Index II, Page 


PATENTS: Validity: 


164, Col. 2. 


Lack of Invention.—Validity of claims 1, 2 and 4, 


Litchfield Patent No. 943358 for pneumatic tire, denied where discovery set 
up as base of invention is that two friction producing surface contacts made 
more friction than one, the fact that cross ply intercontact would make more 
friction than parallel ply contact being both obvious and familiar, and where 
no outstanding and not to be expected merit in selected method of crossing 
plies is shown, nor clear general public acquiescence in the monopoly.—Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co. v. Michelin Tire Co. 


Circuit—Index II, Page 164, Col. 1. 


Supreme Court Day 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th 


Call 


The journal and day call of the Supreme Court of the United States for 


Friday will be found on Page 12. 


such time as he had instructed others 
how to make ‘it in his absence. He tes- 
tified that at the time the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company was consolidated with the 
Goodrich Company, in 1912, the Diamond 
Rubber Company was using it in fairly 
considerable quantities. (Record, fol. 


; 1221). 


Robert D. Parsons, another witness in 
regard to the foregoing use, who was 
formerly employed by the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company and the Goodrich Com- 
pany, testified that from July 5, 1911, 
dimethyl - para-phenylene-diamine was 
used as an accelerator for automobile 
tubes in the factory work of the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company; that 1,000 tubes 
per day were treated with this accelera- 
tor in 1911, and 2,000 on the average in 
1912, and that it was still used by the 
Goodrich Company when he left its em- 
ploy in 1924. (Folios 1339-1342 and 
1310). 

Kent, another witness for the de- 
fendant, testified that this accelerator 
was used commercially by the Diamond 
Rubber Company in 1912, and three 
drums containing anywhere from 400 to 
900 pounds were delivered to the’ mill the 
day before he left; that from 400 to 900 
pounds a day were delivered. (Fol. 1431.) 

There was also testimony of Slusser, 
who left the Diamond Rubber Company 
in June, 1918, who said that he had the 
routine job of controlling the bath the 
rubber was dipped in and analyzed the 
solution to determine how much of the 
base was in the solution and that the 
accelerator last mentioned was being 
used very extensively at the time he left. 

Bedford, another of defendant’s wit- 
nesses, also said that this accelerator 
was in regular commercial use by the 
Goodrich Company when he entered the 
employ of that company in 1922, and 
ever since. (Fol. 1979.) 





To be continued in the issue of 
March 1% 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in. this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 

— 
(Notices under Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

940901, W. H. Son, Car truck, 940902, 
Same, Car, suit filed Nov. 20, 1926, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., E 39-129, M. Son v. Pressed 
Steel Car Co. et al. Complaint dismissed 
Mar. 1, 1927. 

940902. (See 940901.) 

1045763, F. O. Whiting, Crusher, suit filed 
Feb. 18, 1927, D. C., W. D. Mo. (W. Div.), 
Doc. 793, The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. v. United 
Iron Works. 

1084656. )See 1156141.) 

1084820, T. Pescatore, System of trars- 
porting heavy loads by motor-vehicles, suit 
filed Feb. 23, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. (S. 
Div.), Doc. 1913, Lapeer Trailer Corp. v. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

1111658, G. A. Landenberger, Stocking, 
suit filed Feb. 25, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 40-320, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
Inc., v. G. J. Healey et al. 

1156141, 1301696, Hess & Myers, Ribbon 
spool for typewriting machine, 1084656, L. 
C. Myers, Ribbon mechanism for type- 
writing machines, suits filed Feb. 24, 1927, 
D. C., S. DN. _Y., Doc. E 40-302, Royal 
Typewriter Co., Inc., v. E. Schultz (Queen 
Ribbon & Carbon Co.) et al. 

1193093, B. Weinberger, Garment press- 
ing machine, 1326982, J. B. Spencer, Same, 
suit filed April 28. 1926, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 36-335, United States Hoffman Ma- 
chine Corp. v. O. Fox. Interlocutory deerce, 
sustaining patents and granting injunction, 
Feb, 26, 1926, 

. 


kansas, to recover damages for personal 
| injuries received while he was in the 
employ of said company in Arkansas 
County, Arkansas. 
Plaintiff in error filed a motion to dis- 
‘ 


Pneumatic 


Tires 


Oil Operator Found 
Guilty by Jury for 
Contempt of Senate 


Action . Against Mr. Sinclair 
for Refusal to Answer 
Committee’s Questions 

Sustained. 


For refusing to answer questions of a 
Senate investigating committee on 
March 22, 1924, Harry F. Sinclair, an 
oil operator, was, on March 17, in the 
Criminal Branch of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, found guilty 
of contempt of the United States Senate, 

The questions which Mr. Sinclair re- 
fused to answer and which formed the 
basis of the instant trial, were pro- 
pounded by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, as prosecutor in the naval oil 
lease investigation, particularly that 
known as the Teapot Dome lease made 
by former Secretary of the Interior Fall 
to the Mammoth Oil Company, of which 
Mr. Sinclair is president. 

Senator Walsh had asked Mr. Sin- 
clair to tell the Committee about a con- 
tract alleged to have been made by him 
with a Denver publisher (Mr. Bonfils) 
touching the Teapot Dome. 

He was also asked to tell about an al- 
leged agreement between himself and the 
then Secretary Fall under which a Chi- 
cago publisher (Mr. Shaffer) was said 
to have been promised a portion of cer- 
tain territory covered by a lease secured 
from the Mammoth Oil Company. 

The prosecutor also asked the witness 
to state where and when he met Secre- 
tary Fall during November and Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

Question Regarding Loan. 

Sinclair had refused also to answer a 
question proposed by former Senator 
Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, as to 
whether the witness had said in an ear- 
lier hearing that neither he nor any of 
his companies had given or loaned any- 
thing to Secretary Fall. 

The foregoing were four of the 10 
questions deemed pertinent to the ac- 
cusation for contempt. ; 

The only questions submitted to the 
jury were: (1) Was the accused sum- 
moned before the Committee? (2) Did 
he respond? (3) Was he sworn? (4) 
Were the questions asked? (5) Did 
Sinclair refuse to answer? 

All these questions were answered by 
the jury in the affirmative. The verdict 
was guilty. 

A motion for new trial must be made, 
if at all, within four days. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently affirmed the power of the 
Congress to compel the attendance of 
witnesses in response to subpoena of in- 
vestigating committees. (McGrain v. 
Daugherty, U.S. Sup. Ct., United States 
Daily, 3981.) 


Arkansas Statute 
Before High Court 


Liability to Suit of Foreign Cor- 
porations in Any County 


, Questioned. 

The validity of an Arkansas statute 
which purports to: make a foreign cor- 
poration liable to suit in any county of 
the State is before the Supreme WCourt 
of the United States. The issue is raised 
in the case of Power Manufacturing Com- 
pany, plaintiff in error, v. Harvey Saun- 
ders, No. 258. 

The case was submitted on the briefs 
without oral argument on March 16, 1927, 
G. C, Lewis, G. B. Pugh and T. S. Buz- 
bee appeard on the brief for the plaintiff 
in error and William R. Donham for the 
defendant in error. 

Suit for Personal Damages. 

The plaintiff in error is a corporation 
organized under the lays of the State 
of Ohio, and authorized to do business 
in the State of Arkansas. The defend- 
ant in error, a citizen and resident of 
Ohio; filed suit against said company in 
the circuit court of Saline County, Ar- 


miss said suit on the ground that sec- 
tion 1829 of Crawford & Moses’ Digest, 
giving jurisdiction to any of the courts 
of the State over a foreign corporation, 
is unconstitutional. 
miss was overryled. 

Upon a trial of the issues, judgment 
was rendered in favor of the defendant 
in error. Upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the State, said. judgment was 
affirmed. 

The contention made for the plaintiff 
in error is that the Arkansas statute 1s 
repugnant to that part of Section 10, 
Article, 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States which provides that no 
State shall pas any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. And that the 
Arkansas statute denies to plaintiff in 
error and. others in like situation the 
equal protection of the laws. 

For the defendant in error it is con- 
tended that the Arkansas statute is not 
repugnant to Section 10, Article 1, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
It is stated that the staute antedates 
the time when plaintiff in error entered 
the State to do business. 

It is further contended that the Foure 
teenth Amendment is not concerned with 
forums nor forms of procedure and that 
the plaintiff in error is not in a position 
to invoke the protection of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


The motion to dis- 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 
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Prohibition 


Injunction Allowed | Conviction for Liquor Possession Not Bar 
To Forfeiture of Vehicle Under Revenue Act 


Citizenshi Pp 


Claims 


Stopping Litigation 
Over Property Title 


Judgment of Florida District 
Court Is Upheld by 
Tribunal of 
Appeals. 


Harcourt Buti, APPELLANT, v. W. H. 
ADAMS; CircuIT CourT oF APPEALS, 
FirtH Circuit. No. 4706. 

An injunction against further litiga- 
tion over title to property purchased at 
a foreclosure sale was allowed in this 
appeal from the District Court, South- 
ern District of Florida, against one who 
was party to and bound by the fore- 
closure suit, although the complainant 
also had an adequate defense to an ac- 
tion at law in ejectment. 

P, L. Gaskins for appellant and C. A. 
Powers for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. Judge Bryan delivered the 
opinion of the court as follows: 

This is an appeal from a decree on 
final hearing enjoining Harcourt Bull 
from prosecuting an ejectment suit 
against W. H. Adams. The injunction 
uit was originally brought by Adams in 
the State court, but was removed by 
Bull, on the ground of diversity of citi- 
zenship, to the Federal District Court, 
where the ejectment suit was pending. 

Facts Not in Dispute. 

The facts are not in dispute. Adams 
bought the property in question from a 
purchaser at a mortgage foreclosure 
sale. Bull became the purchaser at a 
prior sale made to satisfy a: lien that 
was inferior to the mortgage lien, and 
was named as a party defendant in the 
mortgage foreclosure suit. The sheriff’s 
return included an endorsement on the 
chancery subpoena, to the effect that the 
subpoena had been executed as to Bull 
by delivering to him a true copy of the 
original. 
the mortgage foreclosure suit and the 
sale thereunder; and besides the prayer 
that Bull be enjoined from proceeding in 
his ejection suit, also prayed in the al- 
ternative that, if for any reason Bull 
was not bound by the mortgage fore- 
closure decree, the mortagage be refore- 
closed against him for Adams’ benefit. 
But at the hearing before the master the 
prayer for reforeclosure was abandoned. 
A motion was made to dismiss on the 
grounds, (1) that the bill prayer for al- 
ternative relief based on repugnant aver- 
ments of fact, and therefore was multi- 
farious; and (2) that Adams had an ade- 
quate remedy at law. 

Complaint is here made of the denial 
of this motion, as well as of the final 
decree on the merits. 

. Reforeclosure Sought. 

A reforeclosure of the mortgage was 


ipent only in the event the court should 


4 


4 ofthe removal as it was on his applica- 


" 


e 


hold that Bull was- not boynd_by,.the 
original foreclosure decree. In our opin- 
ion the prayer for alternative relief was 
proper, because it was consistent with 
the averments of fact contained in the 
bill, but if it was not, any possible error 
committeed in the failure to sustain the 
motion to: dismiss on the first ground was 
rendered harmless by the abandonment 
of the prayer for alternative relief. The 
second ground of the motion was not 
well taken. Although Adams would have 
had an adequate defense to the eject- 
ment suit, he was none the less entitled 
to enjoin further litigation over the title 
to property he had purchased at the fore- 
closure sale as against one who was a 
party to and bound by the foreclosure 
suit. Reverdale Mills v. Alabama etc. 
Mfg. Co., 198 U. S. 188. The bill for in- 
junction therefore was an ancillary or 
supplemental bill. Whitehouse on Equity 
Practice, Section 133. It was unnecces- 
sary to proceed against all the parties 
to the foreclosure suit. Adams had the 
right because of his purchase at the fore- 
closure sale to proceed in his own name, 
and against the only defendant in that 
suit attacking the binding effect of the 
foreclosure suit. Root v. Woolworth, 
150 U. S. 401, 411. The State court 
which entered the decree in the fore- 
closure ‘suit undoubtedly had jurisdic- 
tion to grant relief prayed in this suit. 
The Federal District Court had concur- 
rent jurisdiction because of diversity of 
citizenship, and upon removal of the 
cause was in duty bound to administer 
the same relief that could be granted in 
the State court. Bull cannot complain 


tion. 
Not Insisting on Remand. 

Adams is not here insisting that the 
case be remanded, and so the .question 
whether jurisdiction, in view of the com- 
ity that exist between Federal and State 
courts, should have been entertained over 
his objection does not arise. It*was not 
error to deny the motion to dismiss. 

On the merits the sole contention is 
that the service of process on Bull in the 
mortgage foreclosure suit was not valid 
or binding, for the reason that the 
sheriff’s return fails to show that the 
original subpoena was exhibited to Bull 
at the time a copy of it was delivered to 
him. Personal service of a chancery sub- 
poena is governed by the law applicable 
to like service of the common law writ 
of sumons ad respondendum, and a per- 
sonal service of such common law writ 
is required to be. made either by read- 
ing it or by delivering a copy thereof. 
Revised General Statutes of Florida, 
sections 2599, 3110, Such has been the 
requirement of the law since 1892; but 
prior thereto the statute provided that 
service of process should be made by de- 
livering a copy, and by showing the orig- 
inal writ. In 1892 the Supreme Court 
of Florida adopted a rule, that had the 
effect of law, requiring, as did the statute 
at that time, the service of chancery sub- 
poenas to include a showing of the 
original. 

The statute conferring on the Supreme 
Court the power to make rules provided 
that any action taken thereunder should 
have the force of law until otherwise 
provided by the legislature, and author- 
ized that-eourt, among other things, “to 


The bill in this suit pleaded | 
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Vehicle 


Forfeiture 


_ 


Case Is Good if Government Can Prove Concealment 
With Intent to Evade Taxes. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT Co., CLAIMANT OF 
One Forp Coupe, Etc., APPELLANT, V. 
UNITED STATES; CircUIT CourRT oF AP- 
PEALS, NINTH Circuit, No. 4916. 


The driver of a seized automobile, who 
was charged with illegal possession and 
transportation of liquor but was prose- 
cuted only for possession, the charge for 
transporting having been dismissed, was 
not prosecuted “with effect” for trans- 
porting so as to constitute an election 
by the Government to proceed under the 
prohibition act and bar resort to Section 
3450, Revised Statutes, for the forfeiture 
of the vehicle, the Court held in this ap- 
peat from the District Court, Western 
District of Washington. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court (Rudkin, Circuit Judge, Dietrich 
and Kerrigan, District Judges) rendered 
by Judge Kerrigan, follows: 

This case differs in only one respect 
from that bearing the same title and 
numbered 4915, decided February 14, 
1927, (2 United States Daily, 2), in that 
the driver of the seized automobile, al- 
though charged with both illegal pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor and trans- 
portation thereof, was prosecuted only 
for the offense first named, upon plea 
of guilty and conviction of which the 
Government dismissed the other charge. 

Cites Reversal Grounds. 

Several points urged as grounds for 
reversal of the decree of forfeiture of 
the automobile here entered have, since 
the submission of the appeal, been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court adversely 
to the contentions of appellant (U. S. v. 
One Ford Coupe Automobile, decided 
Nov. 22, 1926, (1 United States Daily 
38281), 47 S. Ct. 154), those contentions 
being: 

(1) That at the time of the seizure of 
the vehicle there was no tax imposed 
upon intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes; 

(2) That Section 3450 of the Revised 
Statutes was repealed by the enactment 
of the National Prohibition Act insofar 
‘as it related to the transportation and 
possession of intoxicating liquors; 

(8) That if a tax exists on intoxicating 
liquors there is no duty on anyone other 
than, the person removing the liquor 
from a bonded warehouse or distillery to 
pay the tax; and 

(4) That Section 3450 of the Revised 
Statutes has no application to a re- 
moval, deposit or concealment of dis- 
tilled spirits from a place other than a 
distillery warehouse, bonded warehouse 
or place where liquor may be legally 
kept, without a tax being paid thereon. 

Claims Forfeiture Bar. 
The further point is made by appellant 


| that a prosecution and conviction, under 


the provisions of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, of the vendee in possession of 
an automobile at the time it was seized 
constitutes a bar to forfeit the automo- 
bile under Section 3450. 

This question was recently decided by 
the Supreme Court in Port Gardner In- 
vestment Company v. U.S. A., (1 United 
States Daily 3334), 47 S. Ct. 165. There 
the driver of an automobile seized by 
prohibition agents was charged with pos- 


session and transportation of intoxicat- | 


ing liquor in violation of the National 
Prohibition Act. He pleaded guilty to 
both charges and was sentenced to pay a 
fine. Thereupon a proceeding similar 
to this was commenced to forfeit the 
automobile. This Court, upon the case 
reaching it, by writ of error, certified to 
the Supreme Court, among others, the 
following question: 

“Did the prosecution of the driver of 
the car under the National Prohibition 
Act constitute an election by the Gov- 


ernment to proceed under Section 26 of | 


that Act and thereby prevent the for- 


; feiture of the car under Section 3450 of 


the Revised Statutes of the United 
States?” 


The Supreme Court returned the fol- 


| lowing answer: 
“Construing the question as referring 


to the prosecution with effect we answer 


| the question in the affirmative;” and the 


Court gave as its reason for the conclu- 
sion reached that the disposition of the 
automobile prescribed in Section 26 of 
the Prohibition Act became mandatory 
after its driver’s conviction; and, being 
inconsistent with the disposition under 
Section 8450, necessarily precluded re- 
sort to the proceedings under the latter 
section. 

‘We have carefully considered the 
question of the applicability of this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court to the case 
before us, and are constrained to hold 
that it is not to be given application. 
The inconsistency there referred to be- 
tween the provisions of the two enact- 
ments considered does not here exist, 
since there was not prosecution with ef- 
fect of the charge of transportation, that 
count of the indictment having been dis- 
missed. 

Refers to Section 26. 

While said Section 26, in directing that 
the officer shall take possession of the 
vehicle, makes use of the words “trans- 
ported or possessed” when referring to 
the liquor discovered in process of trans- 
portation, it is quite clear that the grave- 
ness of the offense is the unlawful trans- 
portation, and that the disposition of the 
make rules for the issuing and return of 
process in all courts, not inconsistent 
with law.” R. G. S. Fla. Section 2955. 
It would seem clear, when the law was 
amended so as no longer to require an 
original subpoena to be exhibited, that a 
rule of the court inconsistent with the 
amended law ceased to be controlling, 
That the rule invoked was inconsistent 
with the present law does not admit of 
serious doubt, for if in force it would re- 
quire the doing of an act which the 
statute dispensed with by providing in 
effect that it need not be done. The re- 
turn of the sheriff, the truthfulness of 
which is not questioned, shows a com- 
plete compliance with the law. 

The ‘decree is affirmed, 

March 7, 1927. 


| element of the transaction. 








vehicle therein provided refers to this 
The statute 
elsewhere (Sec. 3 thereof) makes pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor an offense, 
for which a punishment is provided by 
Section 29. We do not think that Con- 
gress, having provided for the forfeiture 
of the offender’s interest in the vehicle 
as a penalty for transportation, and a 
different punishment for unlawful pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor, intended 
to create a third offense, namely, posses- 
sion in transportation, the penalty for 
which would include a forfeiture al- 
ready incurred by reason of the act of 
transporting. 

It follows, we think, that a prosecution 
for possession merely must be referred 
to Section 3 of the Act, and in the case 
before us that is the only offense of 
which the driver of the automobile was 
convicted. Such conviction, as we have 
seen, did not entail the disposition of the 
automobile provided by Section 26. 


Charge of Concealing. 

The Government is here seeking to 
forfeit the automobile by virtue of Sec- 
tion 3450 of the Revised Statutes upon a 
charge of concealing therein tax-unpaid 
intoxicating liquor with intent to evade 
payment of the tax. The conviction of 
unlawful possession under the National 
Prohibition Act is no bar to proceedings 
under said section of the Revised Stat- 
utes. Two acts made penal may be sep- 
arately punished though both are in- 
volved in but one transaction (Gracio v. 
U. S., 15 Fed. (2d) 644; (1 United States 
Daily 3143); Bell v. U. S. 215 Fed. 145; 
certiorari ‘denied, 262 U. S. 744; Barl, 


et al, v. U. S., 4 Fed. (2d) 532; Albrecht, | 


et al, v. U. S., decided by U. S. Supreme 
Court, Jan. 3, 1927; (1 United State Daily 
8841); 47'S. Ct. 250. The disposition 
of the automobile not being involved in 
a conviction for possession merely, if 
the Government could make out a case 
of concealment with intent to evade pay- 
ment of tax under Section 3450, although 
based upon the same transaction in 
which the conviction of illegal possession 
was had, it was at liberty to do so, and 
to follow the proceeding thereby pro- 


vided for the forfeiture of the offending | 


vehicle. 
Remaining Contention. 

Appellant’s remaining contention is 
that there was no evidence that the tax 
on the liquor seized had not been paid. 
We think there was sufficient evidence 
before the trial court to sustain its con- 
clusion to the contrary. In its decision 
that Court summarized the evidence 
upon the point in the following terms: 


“A seaport near Canadian line, smug- 
gling of liquors, foreign brands and la- 
bels, hearsay to plaintiff’s agents that 
the auto driver was handling smuggled 
liquors, watched several delivers prior to 
the instant seizure, illicit insofar that 
the driver was subsequently convicted 
for illegal possession, no taxes paid on 
imported liquors in this’ collection dis- 
trict in four years, and had any been 
elsewhere paid the bottles would 
have -borne stamps accordingly, * * *” 
—which the evidence shows they did not. 

Similar Case Cited. 

And, as said by Judge Cushman in the 
case of U. S. v. Ohne White One-ton 
Truck, 4 Fed. (2d) 413, 414: 

“The Court takes judicial notice of the 
fact that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue will not issue such a permit 
(that referred to in Sec. 1, Par. 813, 
Tariff Act of 1923, 42 Stats, at Large, p. 
898) for the importation of such spirits 
into a State having what is popularly 
known as a ‘bone dry’ law, as has the 
State of Washington. Under such condi- 
tions: there is no presumption ‘warranted 
in law that spirits so seized have paid 
the tax; rather, the only presumption 
reasonably warranted is that the tax has 
not been paid.” 

This disposes of the questions raised. 
The decree is affirmed. 

February 21, 1927. , 


Corporation Ruled 
As ‘Doing Business’ 


FRANK Cook v. DELAWARE & HuDSON 
ComMPANY; District Court, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, No. 12090. 
Where a corporation had registered 

in the State as a corporation authorized 

to do business it was held on motion 
for reargument that it was a corpora- 
tion “doing business” within the State. 

Judge Dickinson delivered the opinion 
of the court as follows: 

The effort of the defendant is to es- 
cape amenability to the action brought 
in this district. Its contention was based 
upon the proposition that it was not 
here “doing business” in the sense that 
process could here be served upon it 
because it here did no more than have 
an agent to solicit business. It devel- 
oped that the defendant was doing much 
more in Pennsylvania than merely so- 
liciting business here because it had 
registered as a corporation authorized 
to do business within the State. It was, 
in consequence, held that it was doing 
business within the State. It is neces- 
sary to a good service, however, that the 
defendant be not only within the State, 
but also that. it be within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the court issuing the 
process which is served unless extra- 
territorial service be, authorized. In 
this sense it must not be merely with- 
in the State but within the district as 
well. This latter we had assumed by 
finding that the service was upon an 
agent in charge of the principal office 
of the defendant within the district, 

It being called to our attention that 
this was in error, the cause was directed 
to be set down for reargument, and the 
fact being conceded to be otherwise, and 
that the defendant was not served as 
a registered foreign corporation, the 
rule should be made absolute. 

A formal order to this effect may be 


" gubmitted, 


| feated. 





upreme Court Asked 
To Pass on Rights of 
Child Born Abroad 


Father Is Citizen, but Had 
Never Resided in America 
Until After Birth 

of Child. 


The question of whether a child born 
abroad of a foreign-born father of 
Chinese descent, who is a citizen of the 
United States ‘and who resides therein, 
but who had never resided in the 
United States at the time such child 
was born, is entitled to admission to the 
United States as a citizen under the 
provisions of Section 1993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes is before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Luther Weedin, Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of Seattle, Wash., 
Petitioner, v. Chin Bow. No. 2387. 


Purpose of Act of Congress. 


The petitioner argues that the pur- 
pose of Congress in enacting Section 
1993 was to prevent, by the limitation 


| contained in the proviso thereof, the 


residence abroad of successive genera- 
tions of persons claiming the privileges 
of American citizenship while evading 
its duties. That unless the residence of 
the father occurs prior to the birth of 
the children, this purpose may be de- 
And that the wording of the 
Act indicates that the rights of citizen- 
ship “descend,” if at all, at the birth of 
the children. 

And it was contended that a subse- 
quent statute in pari materia, viz, the 
Act of March 2, 1907, relative to chil- 
dren born abroad who are citizens rég- 
istering at American consulates and 
taking the oath of allegiance, indicates 
by its provisions a legislative declara- 
tion or recognition that the residence 


of the father prescribed must precede | 


the birth of the children. 


The respondent pointed out that it is | 


admitted that the father was born an 
American citizen, that he Has never lost 
his American, citizenship, that he had 
for some years been a resident of this 
country when the Immigration Act of 
1924 was passed, and that the respond- 
ent is the legitimate son of his Amer- 
ican father. 
Citizenship Claimed. 

The respondent contends that the 
minor son born to an American citizen 
by birth who is a permanent resident 
of the United States and was such at 
the time the Act was passed, is not and 
cannot in law be regarded as “an “alien 


ineligible to citizenship;” that, on the | 


contrary, said minor son, although born 
prior to the time when his father came 
to his native country to reside, was 
born, and is an American citizen, and 
that the Immigration Act has no appli- 
cation to him whatsoever. 

It was argued by the respondent that 
the Government’s interpretation of Sec- 
tion 1993 cannot be sustained. The con- 
tention was made that under Section 
1993 the respondent was born abroad 
into the national status of his father, 
and while still residing abroad became 
vested through his father with the rights 


of citizenship as the result of the fa- | 


ther’s residence in the United States, be- 
ginning in 1922. ; 

For the respondent it was maintained 
that the proviso of Section 1993 applies 
exclusively to children born and residing 
abroad to fathers born and residing 
abroad and has no application to the 
minor children of American citizens who 
reside in this country and whom such 
children after terminating their resi- 
dence abroad, seek to join in the United 
States. 

It was contended that respondent is 
not an alien within the meaning of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, 


District of Columbia 


Laws Being Codified 


Compilation Will Be Pre- 
sented to Congress at 
Next Session. 


A codification of the laws relating to 
the District of Columbia will be ready 
for presentation to Congress in January, 
1928, Representative Fitzgerald (Rep.), 
of Dayton, Ohio, has announced. The 
new code, on which work in progress- 
ing, is to replace what Mr. Fitzgerald 
characterizes as the present chaotic and 
unsatisfactory condition of the District 
laws. 

Unsatisfactory Condition. 

The full text of Mr. Fitzgerald’s writ- 
ten statement follows: 

The laws relating to the District of 
Columbia have been for many years in 
a most chaotic and unsatisfactory con- 
dition. No one in the District, lawyer 
or judge, has been able to proceed with 
any certainty that he knew what the 
law was. Time and money have been 
wasted and new trials rendered neces- 
sary, due to failure in discovering the 
pertinent statute law in time, 

Appeals have been made to Congress 
to compile and bring into orderly ar- 
rangement the laws governing people 
and affairs in the District. Some of 
these laws, by virtue of sections 1 and 
1640 of the old District Code, are British 
statutes in force in Maryland on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1801. These laws have never 
been compiled nor indexed, and some, 
it is claimed, if ever published, are in- 
accessible except to the most patient 
and expensive research. It is said that 
one of the most learned and astute 
members of the District bar was able 
to collect triple damages for his client 
in an action for waste by virtue of a 
statute the existence of which was ap- 
Darently known onlv to himself. I have 
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Measures 


Compilation of Laws Enacted During 


Sixty-Ninth Congress 


A compilation of all laws enacted 
during the two sessions of the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress was recently made 
public in the final edition of the 
House calendar. The list was com- 
piled by Eugene F. Sharkoff, Tally 
Clerk, under the direction of William 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. 

According to the compilation, the 
Sixty-ninth Congress passed a total 
of 1,423 bills and resolutions, which 
were enacted into law, including 808 
public laws, 537 private laws, 71 pub- 
lic resolutions, and 7 private resolu- 
lutions. The publication of the full 
extent of the compilation was begun 
in the issue of March 17,,and is con- 
tinued as follows: 


S. 4055. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents for lands 
held under color of title. Approved June 
8, 1926. Public law No. 357. 


S. 4056. To amend section 98 of the 
Judicial Code as amended. Approved 
June 12, 1926. Public law No. 378. 

S. 4059. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil and 
Mexican Wars, and to certain widows of 
said soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to 
widows of the War of 1812, and Army 
nurses,’ and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved July 3, 1926. Public law No. 454, 


S. 4073. To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Shenandoah National Park 
in the State of Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
22, 1926. Public law No. 268. 


S. 4094. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the American Social 
Science Association, and for other pur- 
poses.” Approved June 16, 1926. Public 
law No. 399. 


S. 4158. To provide for enlarging and 


relocating the United States Botanic 
Garden, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved Jan. 5, 1927. Public law No. 535. 

S. 4171. To create a sixth great dis- 
trict. to include all the collection dis- 
tricts on the Great Lakes, their connect- 


| ing and tributary waters, as far east 


as the Raquette River, N. Y. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 478. 

S. 4209. To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 25, 1926. 
Public law No. 283. 

S. 4221. Authorizing the construction 
by the Secretary of Commerce of a 
power-plant building on the present site 
of the Bureau of Standards in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Approved June 26, 
1926. Public law No. 434. 

S. 4223. To amend the act of June 3, 
1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 738), so as to per- 
mit the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Tribes 
to file suit in the Court of Claims. Ap- 
proved June 23, 1926. Public law No. 


| 420. 


Relief Granted 


Homestead Settlers 


S. 4239. For the relief of homestead 
settlers on the drained Mud Lake bot- 
tom in the State of Minnesota. Ap- 
proved Mar. 8, 1927. Public law No. 729. 

S. 4247. To amend and reenact sec- 
tions 8, 20, 31, 33, 38, and 48 of the act 
2, 1917, entitled “An act to 
provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by an act approved June 7, 
1924, and for the insertion of a new sec- 
tion in said act between sections 5 and 
6 of said act, to be designated as “5a” 
of said act. Approved Mar. 4, 1927. 
Public law No. 797. 

S. 4251. To amend and supplement 
the naturalization laws, and for other 
purposes. Approved June 8, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 358. 

S. 4261. Relating to patents issued 
pursuant to decrees of the Court of Pri- 
vate Land Claims. Approved June 8, 
1926. Public law No. 359. 

S. 4287. Amending section 3 of the 
act approved Jan. 12, 1923, entitled “An 
act to distribute the commissioned line 
and engineer officers of the Coast Guard 
in grades, and for other purposes.” Ap- 
proved Feb. 28, 1927. -Public law No. 661. 

S. 4305. To authorize the sale, under 
provjsions of the act of Mar. 12, 1926 
(Public, No. 45), of surplus War De- 
partment real property. Approved Mar, 
4, 1927. Public law No. 796. 

S. 4316. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of officers, enlisted men, and others 
in the naval service of the United States 
for property lost or destroyed in such 
service,” approved Oct. 6, 1926. Approved 
been told that some 60 of these ancient 
statutes have been disentombed at 
different times by lawyers of the Dis- 
trict with a taste for archeological re- 
search and have been held by the courts 
applicable to the District. 

Expense of Codifying. 

Promptly upon the adoption of the 
Code of Laws of the United States in 
the first session of this Congress the 
work of codifying the laws relating to 
the District was undertaken at an es- 
timated expense of $25,000 under a pre- 
liminary appropriation of $7,500, A 
contract was entered into with two 
talented and well-trained lawyers of the 
District, subject to the continuing ap- 
proval of Congress as the work pro- 
ceeds. The work is proceeding satis- 
factorily under the supervision of the 
Committee on the Revision of the Laws 
of the House of Representatives and 
with the cooperation of Chief Justice 
McCoy and associate justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the District and of the 
local bar through a Committee of mem- 
bers of outstanding ability appointed 
by the president of the District Bar 
Association. 

It is estimated that the District Code 
will be ready for presentation to Con- 
gress in’ January, 1928, tables and in- 
dex to be added when and if adopted by 
Congress, 
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| 


Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 730. 

S. 4828. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of California. Approv- 
ed Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 739. 

S. 4831. Prohibiting an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia from any interlocutory order 
in a criminal action. Approved July 3, 
1926. Public law No. 476. 

S. 4844. To provide for the perman- 
ent withdrawal of Memaloose Island in 
the Columbia River for the use of Kaki- 
ma Indians and Confederated Tribes as 
a burial ground. Approved June 24, 
1026, Public law No. 423. 


S. 4348. Granting the consent of 
Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of Idaho, Wyoming, 
Washington, and Oregon with respect to 
the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Snake River and its tribu- 
taries. Approved July 3, 1926. Public law 
No. 475. 

S. 4398. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a nurses’ home for the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asy- 
lum. Approved Jan. 13, 1927. Public law 
No. 542. 

S. 4408. To authorize the granting 
of leave to ex-service men and women 
employed in the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia to attend the 
annual convention of the American 
Legion in Paris, France, in 1927. Ap- 
proved July 3, 1926. Public law No. 486. 


Veterans Granted 
Conference Rates 

S. 4419. Authorizing the Shipping 
Board to give a perference rate to alien 
veterans and their families. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 485. 

S. 4411. Granting the consent of 
Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming with respect to the division 
and apportionment of the waters of the 
Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and 
other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested. Approved Feb. 26, 
1927. Public law No. 654. 

S. 4474, To amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of 
pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 7, 1906, as amend- 
ed. Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law 
No. 791. 

S. 4482. To increase the limit of cost 
of submarine tender No. 3, and to author- 
ize repairs and alterations to the U. S. 
S. S—48. Approved June 25, 1926. Public 


| law No. 426. 


S. 4533. Extending to lands released 
from withdrawal under the Carey Act 
the right of the State of Montana to 
secure indemnity for losses to its school 
grant in the Fort Belknap Reservation. 
Approved Jan. 21, 1927. Public law No. 
562. 

S. 45387. To amend the Harrison 
Narcotic Act of Dec. 17, 1914, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes. Approved 
Jan. 22, 1927. Public law No. 564. 

S. 4558. To provide a method for 
compensating persons who suffermi prop- 
erty damage % personal injury due to 
the explosions 4t the naval ammunition 
depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 
1926. Approved Mar. 2, 1927. Public law 
No, 424. \, 

S. 4746. Authorizing “the Secretary 
of Agriculture to collect and publish 
statistics of the grade and staple length 
of cotton. Approved Mar. 3, 1927. Public 
law No. 740. 

S. 4812. Amending the statutes of 
the United States as to procedure in the 
Patent Office and in the courts with re- 
gard to the granting of letters patent 
for inventions and with regard to inter- 
fering patents. Approved Mar. 2, 1927. 
Public law No. 690. 

S. 4840. To provide for the appoint- 


ment of an additional judge of the Dis- | 
trict Court of the United States for the | 
Ap- | 


Northern District of New York. 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 741. 

S.. 4863. Authorizing the adjustment 
of the boundaries of the Arapaho Na- 
tional Forest, and for other purposes. 
Approved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 
743. 

S. 4876. Providing for the erection of 
a monument on Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history 
at power-driven airplane flight. Ap- 
proved Mar. 2, 1927. Public law No. 
668. 

S. 4893. To authorize oil and gas 
leases upon unallotted lands within 
Executive order Indian reservations. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 702. 

S. 4910. Granting certain lands to the 
State of New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, for the pur- 
pose of conducting educational, demon- 
strative, and experimental development 
with livestock, grazing methods and 
range forage plants. Approved Mar. 2, 
1927. . Public law No, 687. 

S. 4933. Authorizing an appropriation 
for public highways in the Virgin Islands 
of the United States. Approved Feb. 25, 
1927. Public law No. 650. 

S. 4942. To authorize an appropriation 
for the purchase of certain privately 
owned land within the Jicaridla Indian 
Reservation, N. Mex. Approved Feb. 12, 
1927. Public law No. 605, 

S. 4957. To amend section 129 of the 
Judicial Code, allowing an appeal in a 
patent suit from a decree which is final 
except for the ordering of an accounting, 
Approved Feb. 28, 1927. Public law No. 
662. 

S. 4974. To amend and reenact an act 
entitled “United States cotton futures 
act,” approved Aug. 11, 1916, as amended, 
Approved Feb. 26, 1927, Public law No. 
657. 

S. 5082. Authorizing an appropriation 
of $8,600,000 for the purchase of seed 
grain, feed and fertilizer to be supplied 
to farmers in the crop-failure areas of 


the United States, and for other purposes. 
Approved Feb. 25, 1927. Public law No. 
651. 

S. 5112. To provide for appointment 
as warrant officers of the Regular Army 
of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption 
of their status, caused by military serv- 
ice rendered. by them as commissioned 
officers during the World War. Ap- 
proved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 795. 

S. 5197. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for reconnaissance work in conjunc- 
tion with the Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District to determine whether 


! certain lands of the Cochiti, Santo Do- 


mingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, 
and Isleta Indians are susceptible of re- 
clamation, drainage, and irrigation. Ap- 
proved Feb. 14, 1927. Public law No. 620. 


Authorizes Payment 


Of Indian Money 
S. 5200. To authorize a per capita 
payment from tribal funds to the ae 
Comanche and Apache Indians of Okla- 
homa. Approved Mar. 3, 1927. Publie 
w No. 732. 
"Ss. 5266. To prohibit the sale of black 
bass in the District of Columbia. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 746. 
S. 5339. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to enter into a lease of 
a suitable building for customs purposes 
in the city of New York. ipa Mar. 
. Public law No. 794. a 
" a. pete. To provide for one additional 
district judge for the eastern ee 
of Michigan. Approved Mar. 3, 1927. 
ic law No. 747. ; 
Rue baa. To amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide more effectively for 
the national defense by increasing a 
efficiency of Air Corps of the Army ° 





the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1926. = 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 746. 

S, 5479. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to dispose of certain parts 
of the frigate Constitution, to be used 
as souvenirs. Approved Mar. 9, 1927. 
Public law No. 718. 

S. 5499. Authorizing a survey of the 
Caloosahatchee River drainage area in 
Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores In 
Florida. Approved Feb. 14, 1927. Pub- 
lic law No. 619. 

S. 5523. Authorizing the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River 
Reservation in Wyoming to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims. Approved 
Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 705. 

S. 5622. Authorizing the acceptance 
by the Navy Department of a site for 
an aviation training field in the vicinity 
of Pensacola, Fla., and for other pur- 
poses. Approved Feb. 23, 1927. Pub- 
lic law No. 629. 

S. 5624. To provide for continued hos- 
pitalization at Liberty, N. Y., of certain 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law 
No. 785. 

S. 5625. To provide for continued hos- 
pitalization at Saranac Lake, N. Yoo 
certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Public 
law No. 784. 


Waterways Corporation 
Law Is Amended 


S. 5671. To amend paragraph (c) of 
section 4 of the act entitled “An act 
to create the Inland Waterways Corpo-, 
ration for the purpose of carrying out 
the mandate and purpose of Congress 

| as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of 
the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1924. Ap- 
proved Feb. 28, 1927. Public law 
No. 6638. : 

S. 5699. Relating to the admission of 
candidates to the Naval Academy. Ap- 
proved Feb. 26, 1927. Public law 
No. 656. 

S. 5709. To amend the act approved 
June 7, 1924, relating to the regulation 
of the practice of dentistry in the Dis- , 
trict of Columbia. Approved Mar. 4, 
| 1927. Public law No. 790. ‘ 

S. 5722. To authorize the construction 
of new conservatories and other neces- 
sary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden. Approved Mar, 1, 1927. 
| Public law No. 665. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

S. J. Res. 1. Continue section 217 of 
the act reclassifying the salaries of post- 
masters and employes of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and 
compensation on gn equitable basis, in- 
creasing postal rates to provide for sueh 
readjustment, and for other purposes 
(Public, No. 506, 68th Cong.), approved 
Feb. 28, 1925, in full force and effeet 
until not later than the end of the sec+ 
ond week of the second regular session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress. Approved 
Dec. 17, 1925. Public Resolution No. 2. 

S. J. Res. 4. Restricting the Federal 
Power Commission from issuing or ap- 
proving any permits or licenses affecting 
the Colorado River or any of its tribu- 
taries, Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Public 
resolution No. 71. 

S. J. Res. 30. Establishment of a com- 
| mission to be known as the Sesquicenten- 
| nial of America Independence and the 
Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commis- 
sion of the United States, in commemo- 
ration of the 150th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Approved Apr. 26, 1926. 
Public Resolution No. 20. 

S. J. Res. 37. Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with Territories 
and other possessions of the United 
States under the provisions of set 
tions 3, 4 and 5 of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to provide for 
| the protection of forest lands, for the 

reforestation of denuded areas, for the 

extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the 
continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor.” Approved 
| Apr, 13, 1926. Public Resolution No. 13, 





To be continued in the issue of 
March 1% 
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Assistamt Secretary of War 


Topical Survey 


Expenditures 


puis vast organization has never 

been stadied in detail as one piece 

of administrative mechanism. No 

comprehensive effort has been made 

to list it#}multifarious activties, or 

to group them in such a "as as to 

present a clear picture of what the 
Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
: 1909-1913. 


THE people of the United States are not . 
jealous of the amount their Govern- 
ment costs, if they are sure they get 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the 
bureaus of the National Government, 
reaping a os is 2 = 
what they need and ire for the out- which will enable our citizens to understan 
in thet the money fe tine spent for ob- and use the fine facilities the Congress 
jects which they approve, and that it is provides for them, Such a survey will 
being applied with good business sense e useful to schools, colleges, business and 
and management. professions here and abroad. 
—WOODROW WILSON, —CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, President of the United: States, 
1913-1921. 1923. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
announced orally March 17 that he had 
begun a series of conferences with ad- 
visors in the Department of the Treas- 
ury looking to reorganization of the 
prohibition unit and the divisions of 


islation, Thanks Colleagues for 
Serious Attention. 


A resume of the legislation relating 
to Indians and Indian land considered 
by the Sixty-ninth Congress has been 
made public by Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., Chairman 
of the House Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

The summary 
Leavitt follows: 

During the Sixty-ninth Congress a 
total of 77 bills acted upon by this 
Committee became laws. Of these, 43 
bills originated in the House and 34 in 
the Senate. Compare this number with 
the fact that, considering both public 
and private bills and resolutions, there 
was a total of but 1,423 enacted into 
law. Then it is seen that over 5 per 
cent of all laws enacted in the Sixty- 


presented by Mr. 


as 


affairs. If we consider public laws only, 
the proportion is over 8 per cent. To 
put this in still another way, out of 
every 20 of all laws enacted by 


Indian affairs, and out of every 12 pub- 
lic laws enacted one covers an 
matter. 

I take this opportunity of thanking my 
fellow members of the Committee for 
the serious attention and hard work 
which made possible’ this 
legislation, of such vital importance to 
the Indians affected. 


Indian Bills 


Are Summarized 


Committe and enacted into law 
Sixty-ninth Congress: 

H. R. 60. An act for the purpose of 
reclaiming certain lands in Indian and 
private ownership within and imme- 
diately adjacent to the Lummi Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington. 


H. R. 96. An act authorizing an ap- | 


propriation of $25,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt 
Reservation, Wash., for the construction 
of a system of water supply at Taholah, 
on said reservation. 

H. R. 97. An act authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Indians of the Quilaielt 
Reservation, Wash., for the completion 
of the road from Taholah to Moclips, on 
said reservation. 

BB. 178. 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to sub- 
mit claims to the Court of Claims. 

H. R. 183. 


member of the Chippewa Tribe of Min- 
nesota from the funds standing to their 


credit in the Treasury of the United | 


States. 


H. R. 186. An act authorizing the 


payment of tuition of Crow Indian chil- | 


dren attending Montana State 
schools. 

H. R. 2229. 
Ferrell. 

H. R. 4761. 


public 


with reference to suits involving Indian | 


land titles in Oklahoma. 

H. R. 5850. An act authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the payment of certain 
claims due certain members of the Sioux 
Nation of Indians for damages occa- 
sioned by the destruction of their horses. 

H. R. 6374. An act to authorize the 


employment of consulting engineers on | 
plans and specifications of the Coolidge | 


Dam. 

H. R. 6727. 
Secretary of the Interior to issue certifi- 
cates of competency removing the re- 
strictions against alienation on the in- 
herited lands of the Kansas or Kaw 
Indians in Oklahoma. 

H. R. 7086. 
pairs, improvements, and new buildings 


dotte, Okla. 
x. R. 7178. 


Secretary of the Interior to dispose of | Chippewa Indians. 


certain allotted land in Boundary Coun- 


ty, Idaho, and to purchase a compact | 
small tracts | 
to the Kootenai Indians as herein pro- | 


tract of land to allot in 


vided. 

H. R. 7752. An act authorizing the 
leasing for mining purposes of land re- 
served for Indian agency and school pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 8184. An agt authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase 


certain land in California to be added | 
to the Cahuilla Indian Reservation, and ' 
authorizing an appropriation of funds | 


therefor. 
H. R. 8185. 
1, 5, 6, 8 and 18 of an act approved June 


4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for | 


the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, 


for the distribution of tribal funds, and | 


for other purposes.” 
H. R. 8186. An act authorizing the 


Secretary of the Interior to purchase | 


certain lands in California to be added 


to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation | 
and authorizing an appropriation of 


funds therefor. 

~H. R.‘8313. An act to allot lands to 
living children on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont. 

H. R. 8486. An act for the relief of 
Gagnon & Co. (Inc.) 

H. R. 8564. An act for the relief of 
Lewis J. Burshia. 


Certain Lands 


Arve Withdrawn 

H.R. 8652. An act to provide for the 
withdrawal of certain lands as a camp 
ground for the pupils of the Indian 
school at Phoenix, Ariz. 

H. R. 9351. An act extending the pe- 


riod of time for homestead entries on | 


the south half of the diminished Colville 
Indian Reservation. 

H. R. 9558. An act to provide for allot- 
ing in severalty agricultural lands within 


the | 
Sixty-ninth Congress one had to do with | 


Indian | 


amount of | 


An act providing for a per | 
capita payment of $50 to each enrolled 


An act to reimburse John | 
n act to amend the act | Act regarding leasing of lands. 


House joint resolution | 
to | 


An act to authorize the | 


An act authorizing the | 


An act to < nd secti | 
ct to amend sections | property. 


the Tomgue River or Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 9730. An act to provide for an 
adequate water-supply system at the 
Dresslerville Indian Colony. 

H. R. 9967. An’ act authorizing an ex- 
penditure from the tribal funds of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake 
Reservation. 

H. R. 10610. An act'to confirm the title 
to certain lands in the State of Okla- 
homa to the Sac and Fox Nation or 
Tribe of Indians. 

H. R. 10976. An act amending the act 
entitled “An Act for the survey and 
allotment of lands now embraced within 
| the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Res- 


: .°” | ervation, in the State of Montana, and 
ninth Congress had to do with Indian | ’ 


| the sale and disposal of all the surplus 
lands after the allotment,” approved 
May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 11171. An act to authorize the 
deposit and expenditure of various rev- 
enues of the Indian Service as Indian 
moneys, proceeds of labor. 

H. R. 11510, An act authorizing an in- 
dustrial appropriation from the tribal 
funds of the Indians of the Fort Belknap 
Reservation, Mont., and for other pur- 
poses. 





H. R. 11662. An act authorizing an 
expenditure of tribal funds of the Crow 
Indians of Montana to employ counsel to 
represent them in their claims against 


. | the United States. 
I summarize the bills reported by this | 


in the | ; 
| payment of drainage assessments 


H. R. 12390. An act authorizing the 
on 
Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Okla- 


| homa, and for other purposes. 


H. R. 12398. An act to amend section 
26 of the appropriation act of June 30, 


} 1919. 


H. R. 12596. An act authorizing the 
leasing of unallotted irrigable land. 

H. R. 14250. An act authorizing re- 
imposition and extension of trust period 
on lands for the use of the Capitan 


| Gande Band of Indians in California. 


H. R. 15602, An act to amend the act 


| referring the Delaware Indian claims to 
| the Court of Claims. 


H. R. 15906. An act authorizing pur- 
chase of land for addition to Indian 


| school, Phoenix, Ariz. 
An act authorizing the | 


H. R. 16207. An act to provide ade- 
quate water supply for Sequoyah Train- 
ing School. 


H. R. 16209. An act authorizing recon- | 


naissance work in Rio Grande conserv- 
ancy district, New Mexico. 
H. R. 16212. 


dians, South Dakota. 

H. R. 16287. An act to irrigate addi- 
tional lands at Fort Hall, Idaho. 

H. R. 16744. 
capita payment to Fort Hall Indians. 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend Crow 


H. J. Res. 134. 
authorizing Five Civilized Tribes 
prosecute claims jointly or severally. 

S. 7. An act authorizing the cancella- 
tion and remittance of construction costs 


against allotted Paiute Indian lands and | 


Information on Foreign Business Houses Made 
Available to Exporters of American Produets 


In this series of articles 


the practical contacts between 


Topic 6—Industry 


Third Articl—Comamercial Intelligence Service. 


presenting @ 
Topical. Survey of the Government are shower 


divisions 


and 


bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 


ered was Public Health. In 


the second group 


of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 


and in the present group 
ered. 


By A. S. Hillyer, 


Industry is consid- 


ee t 
An act authorizing per | 
| capita payments to Cheyenne River In- 


An act authorizing a per | 


to reimburse Carson-Truckee irrigation | 


district. 
S. 585. 
Romberg. 


An act for the relief of F. E. | 


S. 850. An act for the relief of Robert | 


A. Pickett. 
Tribal Funds 


| Are Appropriated 
An act providing for re- | 


S. 1550. An act to appropriate certain | 


| tribal funds for the benefit of the Fort 
at the Seneca Indian School at Wyan- | 


Peck and Blackfeet Indians. 


S. 1618. An act setting aside Rice 
Lake and contiguous lands for use of 


S. 1963. An act authorizing citizen 
band of Pottawatomie Indians to submit 
claims to Court of Claims. 


S. 1989. An act to purchase additional | 
! land for Reno Indian Colony, Nevada. 


S. 2141. An act authorizing the As- 
sini-boine Indians to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims. 

S. 2202. An act authorizing certain 
claims to be presented to the Supreme 
Court on appeal from the decision of the 
Court of Claims. 


S. 2530. An act authorizing the use of | 


tribal funds for the protéction of tribal 


land to be added to the Morongo Reser- 
vation, California. 

S. 2706. An act to add certain land to 
the Santa Ysabel Reservation, Cali- 
fornia. 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the can- 

cellation, under certain conditions, of pat- 
ents in fee simple issued to certain In- 
| dians. 
S. 2817. 
| K. Miller. 
|} §. 2868 An act authorizing the Crow 
Tribe of indians to submit their claim to 
| the Cowt of Claims. 

S. 2826. An act for the construction 
of an irrigation dam on Walker River, 

Nevada. 
| §. 8122. An act for the completion 
of the road from Tucson to Ajo, Ariz, 

S. 3259. An act for the enrollment 
of Martha Brace as a Kiowa Indian. 

S. 3361. An act for to purchase lands 
| for addition to Papago Indian Reserva- 
tion. / 

S. 3882. An act to pay expenses of 
Klamath Indian delegates. . 

S. 8538. An act to pay legal expenses 
incurred by Sac and Fox Indians. 

S. 3613, An act authorizing appro- 


An act for the relief of Edhar 








priation for monument 
Parker. 


Division Chief, the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


which is a part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, devotes its major activities 
to assisting business concerns in this country 
to develop and maintain business with mercantile 
houses in foreign countries, advising on all matters 
pertinent to foreign trade. 
*~ * ~« 


TT: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


This Bureau is organized into departments or divi 
sions much as a large business organization is, and a 
visitor to the headquarters at Washington in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building; Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 19th Street, would find some 20 divisions or sec- 
tions set up to serve various commodity groups in 
American trade and each of these divisions headed by 
men who have had actual selling experience in for- 
eign countries of American products falling into their 
respective groups. Thus, there will be found divisions 
serving manufacturers of automobiles and the various 
accessories for automobiles, agricultural implements, 


chemicals and drugs, electrical equipment, foodstuffs . 


in its various groups, hides and leather, iron and steel, 
hardware, tools, lumber, machinery, minerals, paper, 
rubber goods, motion pictures, shoes and leather, tex- 


tiles, and a large group of speeialties not specifically 
enumerated. 
* ® & 


In addition to these commodity divisions, there is 
a group of technical divisions, such as Commercial 
Laws, Foreign Tariffs, Statistics, Finance and Invest- 
ment, Transportation, and the Division of Commercial 
Intelligence, the subject of this sketch. 
* *« ae 


HE specific services of this Division of Commerciai 

Intelligence relate to overseas buyers, and it acts 
as a liaison between the American exporter and the 
foreign buyer of merchandise; in fact, it can be re- 
garded as a clearing house ig Washington in respect 
to information pertaining to foreign importers who 
are actual buyers of American products or logical sales 
contacts for our exporters. 


* ee x 


HIS Division is served by a foreign field force con- 

sisting of American Consuls, Commercial Attaches 

and Trade Commissioners maintained in the trade cen- 

ters of the world by the Departments of State and 

Commerce, a force of approximately 1,000 trained men. 
* ol * 


From this field force there comes to the Bureau in 
Washington data which are worked up into a very 
active directory of foreign buyers referred to as the 
“World Trade Directory” file. This file at the present 
time contains in carded form detailed reports on ap- 
proximately 280,000 foreign business concerns and is 
building up at the rate of 2,000 new reports monthly, 


Copyright, 1927, 


4 


for 


Quannah | 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


These reports cover such: information as to the type 
of the foreigner’s business organization, such as pri- 
vate firm, corporation, limited liability organization, 
etc. and indicate just what merchandise lines are 
handled; the age of the organization; the mumber of 
salesmen employed; branch houses, if any; the actual 
territory covered in a sales effort; how the concern 
is regarded locally; financial and trade references; 
paid-in capital; personnel of organization; cable ad- 
dress; code used; and even the language to be en- 
ployed in correspondence. Included in all these data 
are the names of any concerns in this country or 
abroad that the foreign dealer is acting as exclusive 
sales agents for—very valuable information for any 
American exporter contemplating foreign selling. 
* bd * 


It will be seen, therefore, that reports in such de- 
tail give a very complete picture to any interested 
American exporter and furnish an excellent background 
for credit investigation should it be necessary to rate 
the foreign buyer as a credit risk. 

* * * 


HIS number (280,000) of foreign firms upon which 

data in the form specified above are on file and 
available under certain conditions to American ex- 
porters is but a portion of the total number of traders 
in the overseas markets; but the services of this Divi- 
sion of Commercial Intelligence have an added value 
in the fact that American exporters can, through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, obtain 
siimlar data on any foreign business concern in practi- 
cally any trade center of the world just by making 
a request of this Division. 

*- Oo” * 


Another activity of the Division is the Commodity 
Trade List Service, which is a listing of foreign im- 
porters and dealers of practically every article that 
can be exported from this country. It is possible for 
any exporter to obtain the names of foreign dealers 
by the use of publications devoted to a listing of for- 
eign buyers, but these so-called Commodity Trade Lists 
are the result of personal investigation by the foreign 
field foree of worth-while dealers, and the lists indi- 
cate who are direct importers, wholesalers, retailers, 
commission houses, brokers, sales agents, ete.; in fact, 
point out the various channels of distribution from 
the direct importer to the ultimate consumer. 

- * *> 


TILL another service of” the Division, and of equal 

importance, is the assistance which it extends to 
American exporters who find it advantageous to sell 
in the foreign markets to exclusive distributors. This 
service requires special treatment, considerable re- 
search, a knowledge as to how various types of mer- 
chandise can advantageously be sold in the various for- 
eign markets; but there are many American firms 
which find that it is possible to select their sales agents 
in the foreign countries through the medium of the 
mails, and the assistance which the Division renders 
them in that respect has proven itself to be of con- 
siderable value, 


All the services of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce are available to bona fide American 
concerns which apply for registration and are ac- 
cepted on the Bureau’s so-called “Exporters” Index,” 
Not only are American exporters served from head- 
quarters at Washington, but through the various serv- 
ice stations of the Bureau located in many cities in 
the United States. 


Tomorrow in the fourth article of the series 
on activities of the Government relating to in- 
dustry, Eric T. King, Chief, will tell of the 
functions of the Specialties Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


° 


‘\ 


Postmasters Given Leave 


customs, each of which is to become a 
bureau of the department under re- 
cently enacted legislation. The~ law 
makes the reorganization possible April 
1, and Mr. Metlon hopes to have the 
new personnel selected by that date. 

The Secretary declined to make public 
names of those under consideration for 
the Commissionership of the new Bu 
reau of Customs but said he had under 
consideration, among others, the names 
of Roy A. Haynes, present prohibition 
commissioner, John Pennington, prohi- 
bition administrator with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, and E. C. Yellowley, pro- 
hibition administrator with headquarters 
at Chicago, for the place of Prohibition 
Comnissioner. Other names had been 
presented and supported, he added, but 
did not make them public. 


Delivers Address at Cen- 
tral High School, 
Philadelphia. 


Immigrants were the founders of 
American independence and democracy. 
and immigrants are maintaining the 
high standard of American citizenship, 
Hanford MaeNider, Assistant Secretary 
of War, declared March 17 at War 
memorial dedication services at Central 
High School, Philadelphia. The assur- 
ance of reward to these immigrants for 
hard work and honest citizenship is what 
has made America great, he declared. 

Following is the full text. of his ad- 
dress: 

Every generation of Americans sinte 
America began has fought and sacri- 
fied that we might enjoy American 
citizenship. Men have died in battle to 
give us every right that we possess. It 
would be well if we stopped oftener to 
do them homage. On occasions like this, 
we remember their sacrifices. This * 
memorial will stand here to remind us 
and all the coming generations. We. 
cannot be too often reminded. We are 
all too apt to forget. 

Americans Have Assumed. 

We are all to apt to forget that we 

who were born in America have had to 


Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 
Journal and Day Call 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 17, 1927, heard argu- 
ments in three Cases. Two cases were 
submitted on the printed briefs and’ one 
case was continued per stipulation of | 


counsel.. Five attorneys were admitted 
The full 
Call 


to practice before the Court. 

text of the Journal and the Day 

for Friday, March 18, follows: 
Present: 


Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 


Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and 


Mr. Justice Stone. 

F,. T. Merritt, 
Isaac McDougall, of Pocatello, Idaho; 
Marshall Solberg, of Chicago, Ill.; G. 
Alexander Capron, of Upper Montclair, 
N. J. and Hubert Abbe Howson, 


of Seattle, Wash.; 


tice. 


No. 394. C. G. Lewellyn, Collector of 


Internal Revenue for the Twenty-third 
District of the United States, ete., peti- 
tioner, vy. Electric Reduction Company, 
and 

No. 783. Malleable Iron Range Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. the United States. 
Motion to advance these cases for argu- 
ment immediately after case No. 291 
submitted by Mr. Joan Nill Starfley in 
behalf of Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell 
for the petitioner in No. 394, and for the 
respondent in No. 783. 

No. 260. Miller Lumber Company, 
Archer Lumber Company. The Fathauer 
Lumber Company et al, plaintiffs in er- 
ror, v. W. E. Floyd, Ed Harper and 
Clay Henderson, as Commissioners com- 
posing the Arkansas Railroad Commis- 
sion. Submitted by Mr. Charles T. Cole- 
man for the plaintiffs in error, and by 
Mr. Ni W. Applegate, Mr. John L. Car- 
ter and Mr. Brooks Hays for the de- 
fendants in error. 

No. 268. New York Central Railroad 
Company, petitioner, vy. Wheeling Can 
Company. Continued per stipulation of 
counsel. 

No. 269. Fort Smith Light and Trac- 
tion Company, plaintiff in error, v- Board 
of Improvement of Paving District No, 
16 of the City of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Submitted by Mr. Joseph M. Hill, Mr. 
Henry L. Fitzhugh, and Mr. H. M. Camp- 
bell for the plaintiff in error, and by Mr. 
John P. Woods for the defendant. in 
error. 

No. 242. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company et al., petitioners, 
v. Public Utilities Commission of the 
State cf Idaho. Argued by Mr. F. M. 
Dudley and Mr. Thomas Balmer for the 
Petitioners, and by Mr. C. E. Elmauist 
for the respondent. 

No. 246. Allan Pinkerton, doing busi- 
ness as Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency et al., appellants, v. Eugene 
Wengert, John W. Woller et al. Argued 
by Mr. F. H. Wood for the appellants, 
and by Mr. Eugene Wengert for the ap- 


The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Justice | 


of 
New York City, were admitted to prac- 


make no effort to attain and enjoy 
American citizenship. Until we have 
proven ourselves as useful citizens, we 
cannot call ourselves as good Americans 
as those who have come to us from other 
shores. We have only assumed what has 
been handed to us. The immigrant has 
had to work, save and deny himself to 
become an American. He has had to 
sacrifice the mosb deeply cherished of 
all inheritances, his nationality. Emi- 
gration to a new land is never an easy 
prospect. It has meant giving up the 
pleasant and more accustomed ways of 
life to venture into strange and untried 
ones. It has taken energy, perserverance, 
and a@ courage which might fail some of 
us brought up in fully prepared and 
protected lives, In fact, the immigrant 
by his very arrival at our gates has al- 
ready exemplified the spirit that has 
made America the greatest of nations. 
He has shown that he appreciates Amcr- 
ica. We who are American-born in like 
manner must justify our inheritance if 
we are to stand beside him. 

I realize that this is not the popular 
conception of this relationship. It has 
always seemed strange to me that those 
|who like to talk most of _ their long 
American ancestry, with disparaging al- 
lusions to those of more recent arrival, 
usually base their claims of family great- 
ness upon some Revolutionary or other 
forbear -who more likely “than not was” 
an immigrant himself. What’s more, he 
was probably proud that he had the 
necessary initiative and energy to cross 
a perilous sea to help push out and build 
anew empire. 

The inheritance from distinguished 
ancestry in America is special responsi- 
bility, not special privilege. 

As history goes we are all immigrants. 
Our nation was founded here in Phila- 
delphia only 150 years ago. There would 
be no United States had there not been 
brave souls from all over Europe fired 
with the pioneering spirit. They were 
willing to undergo hardship that their 
children might have freedom—religious 
and otherwise—and the _  ajvantages 
which they themselves had been denied. 

They were inspired not so much by our 
material opportunities as by the equality 
of our opportunities. America has always 
guaranteed a sure reward for hard work 
and honest citizenship. That is what has 
made America great. 

Unless we ourselves are giving some- 
thing to America, we are not proving our 
inheritance from these pioneers, whether 
they came in'the Seventeenth Century or 
whether they arrived yesterday. That 
is the only standard America sets up. 
There are only two kinds of American 
cities—the constructive and the noncon- 





S. 2702. An act to set apart additional | 


S. 3749. An act for erection of school | 
for use of Piute Indians at Burns, Oreg. | 
| §. 8884. An act to pay expenses of 
| delegates Tongue River Reservation. 

S. 3953. An act for condemnation of 
Pueblo Indian lands. 


| §. 8958. An act for additional lands 


| for use of Makah and Quileute Indians, | 
Washington. 


S. 4223. An act permitting the Chey- 
|enne and Arapahoe Tribes to submit 
claims to Court of Claims. 


S. 4844. -An act for withdrawal of 
Mamaloose island for use of Yakima | 
Indians as burying ground. 


8. 4893. An act authorizing oil and | 
gas mining on Executive order Indian 
reservations. 

S. 4942. An act to purchase privately 
owned land within Jicarilla Reservation. 

S. 5523. An act authorizing the Sho- 
shone Tribe of Indians to submit their 
claims to the Court of Claims. 


S. J. Res. 60. Senate Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing expenditure of Fort Peck 
4 per cent fund. 

S. 4998. An act providing a water 
system for Indians of Reno Sparks col- 
ony, Nevada. 

8.5220. An act authorizing per capita 
payment from tribal funds to the Kiowa, 


Comanche and Apache Indians of Okla- 
homa. : 


In addition to these 77 measures which 
become laws, 12 other bills passed the 
House but had not passed the Senate 
at adjournment, and 5 had passed the 
Senate but not the House. One Senate 
bill was pending in conference and an- 
other had been amended: in the House 
and not thereafter acted on in the Sen- 
ate. These latter matters will, undoubt- 
edly be before the committee again at | 
the beginning of the next Congress. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws. is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many iénstances. 
The latest decisions with vespect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-17601 (S). Disbursing officers—Relief 
from payments of fractional days’ sub- 
sistence expenses, The dirgction in sec 5(c) 
of the act of Jan, 21, 1927, 44 Stat. 1021, 
that payments made theretofore by dis- 
bursing officers of the Corps of Engineers 
for subsistence expenses incurred on jour- 
neys wholly between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
“shall be allowed and credited” does not 
authorize repayment of amounts disallowed 
and refunded by the travelers. 

A-17623 (S). Real estate—Rights of way 
7-Acquistion of, There is no authority of 
law for the acquisition of rights of way for 
the construction of pipe lines in further- 
ance of the act of February 24, 1927 (Pub. 
638), making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the production and 
conservation of helium, by comtractors em- 
ployed for the construction of such pipe 
lines, such matters constituting an ad- 
ministrative duty which may not be dele- 
gated to anyone other than to responsible 
officers of the Government. 4 : 

A-16833. Purchases—Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. _In view of the provisions in the 
act of February 11, 1927, Public No. 600, 
permitting the bureaus under tke Smith- 
sonian Institution to make purchases which 
in the aggregrate do not exceed $50 without 
compliance with the provisions of Section 
8709, Revised Statutes, compliance with 
such section will be required only in con- 
nection with purchases or services of that 
amount. he 

A-17705. Transportation Liability of 
carrier for value of property not deliverd 
at destination. Notice for mondelivery, 





To Attend State Convention 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant 


Postmaster General, has just announced 
that leaves of absence have been au- 
thorized to those postmasters who desire 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Arizona Association of Postmasters. 


The convention will be held at Mesa, 
Ariz., April 15 and 16, 1927, 


The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Leave of absence is granted, without 
application therefor, to postmasters who 
desire to attend the annual convention 
of the Arizona Association of Post- 
mast@rs at Mesa, Ariz., on April 15 
and 16, 1927. Offices must be left in 
charge ‘of competent and duly sworn 
employes, 


The actual time required to attend 
the convention, including traveling time 
both ways, will be allowed with pay and 
not charged against annual leave, but 
upon a postmaster’s return to his office 
he must promptly report to the in- 
spector in charge of the division in 
which his office is located the number 
of days absen:. 


The practice of field officers and employes 
of the institution purchasing with their 
private funds supplies, etc., for official use 
and _ subesquently claiming reimbursement 
in their expense accounts for the amounts 
paid therefor, should be restricted to small 
purchases under urgent and unforeseen 
public necessity. Payment for supplies or 
services generally should be made by a 
properly designated disbursing officer. 

A-17299, Subsistence—Headquarters—In- 
ternal Revenue. An order of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue changing the 
designated headquarters of an employe ef- 
fective upon the date specified therin be- 
comes effective upon the date notice is re- 
ceived by the employe in the absence of 
facts showing a change to have taken place 
at a different time. A-16236, November 18, 
1926: A-16209. December 4, 1926, 


structive. 

The lads whose lives we are honoring 
here today thought enough of their citi- 
zenship to lay down their lives that it 
might be maintained and preserved for 
all who were to follow. They have quali- 
fied as constructive citizens. There was 
no distinction among them. They came 
from every walk in life in this great city, 
from families of long American lineage 
and families who were born in foreign 
lands. They laid down their lives to- 
gether—as Americans for America. 
Neither could give more to their gountry. 

Their old school can well be proud of 
them. ‘hey have left you and all the 
rest of us a very definite mandate. They 
sacrificed all that they ‘were, gave all 
that they had gladly and willingly, inthe 
firm faith that we would carry their 
spirit on, that we would preserve for pos- 
terity the high, fine and wonderful citi- 
zenship they died to exemplify. 


Mr. Edson Named Chief 


zxaminer by President 


Pellees. 

No. 249. Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. P. Lorfllard Company. 
Argument commenced by Mre Charles 
E. Hughes for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until Friday at 12 o’clock. 
The day call for Friday, March 18, will 
be as follows: Nos. 249, 252, 256, 257, 
268, 270, 271, 272, 275 and 277. 


Senator Reed Calls 
Committee Meeting 





Impounding of Pennsylvania 
Ballots to Be Considered at 
Session, March 19. 


The Senate Select Committee to in- 
vestigate campaign expenditures, headed 
by Senator Reed (Dem.), of Missouri, 
has been called to meet at Room 417, 
Senate Office Building, at 10 a. m. on 
March 19. 

One of the subjects before the Com- 
mittee is the question of authority to 


continue investigation without further! pointed Howard A. Edson, of the Dis- 
legislation of Congress. The Committee | trict of Columbia to be Chief Examiner 
recently, at_ the instance of Chairman] for the Civil Service Commission. Mr. 
Reed, called upon Sergeant at Arms| Edson has been senior pathologist, Bu- 
Barry, of the Senate, to impound the| yeau of Plant Industry, Department of 
ballot boxes im four counties in Pennsyl- | Agriculture. 

vania, in connection with the election of 
William S. Vare as Senator. 

Senator Keyes (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Audit and Control of the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, refused Postmaster General New has just an- 
to authorize a $1,000 voucher for the| nounced the appointment of six acting 
expense of bringing the ballot boxes to | postmasters, as follows: 

Washington. The Secretary of the Sen- Adolph A. Border, Rachel, Ark.¢ 
ate also refused to authorize the ex-|] Mamie A. Eisenmayer, Granite City, 
penditure. Senator Reed has called upon | l.; John G, Martin, Lynn, Ind.; Charles 
four Senatorial colleagues for opinions | K. Wéilliamson, Gentry, Mo.; Wyatt B. 
regarding the continuing power of the | Little, Steele, Mo.; 


| Committee. Linton, N.D, 
{ 


President Coolidge, on March 17, ape 


Postmaster General Names 
Six Acting Postmasters 


e 


> 


and Alice Stewart, } 
* 





